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Collected Works of Jao Tsung-i: Series Introduction 


Jao Tsung-i #25< EH (1917-2018, studio name Xuantang #2) was one of the 
most remarkable scholars of the 20th century, in any country. He combined 
erudition in his own language with polyglot awareness of the major European 
languages and a mastery even of Sanskrit; he was a tireless, prolific researcher, 
who produced important books and articles without cease throughout seven 
decades; and he possessed phenomenal powers of memory to which the famil- 
iar adjective “photographic” barely does justice, since he had immediate recall 
of whole books of history, of calligraphic forms in all the different Chinese 
scripts, of millennia of music and painting and poetry. Indeed, perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about Jao Tsung-i as a scholar is that his achievements 
were not at all limited to scholarship. He was a true artist in the manner of the 
literati of past ages, whose paintings, poetry, and especially calligraphy grace 
museums and collections around the world. 

Though scholarship was just one of the domains in which Jao excelled, then, 
it is this polymathic and polymorphic creativity that lies at the foundation of 
Jao’s achievement as a scholar as well. As a scholar he combined a restless curi- 
osity extending to more or less every domain of Chinese culture and beyond, 
with a depth of insight and fastidious attention to detail that led him to break 
new ground in each of the topics he addressed. His scholarly work is often 
fearsomely technical, as he is willing to devote page-long footnotes to clarify- 
ing distinctions among textual variants or different graphical forms of a single 
Chinese character. But it is also dazzlingly broad, as he surveys vast topics like 
the creation myths of all ancient cultures, or the relationship between moral- 
ity and rhetoric. Despite his whole-hearted love of China's traditional culture, 
he is never content to rest with facile generalizations about that culture, but 
always pursuing a more nuanced understanding of its particular facets at dif- 
ferent historical moments. 

Jao was a scholarly prodigy who had already published an independent 
article under the editorship of one of the leading historians of the era, Gu 
Jiegang RATAN (1893-1980), before he was twenty years old. Yet his earliest 
scholarly production, coauthored with his father at the age of seventeen, was a 


Bibliography of Literary Productions of Ch'ao-chou, included in the local gazet- 
teer of his hometown of Chaozhou in Guangdong province.! Jao later edited 


1 On Jao’s life see Chen Zhi and Adam Schwartz, “Jao Tsung-i (Rao Zongyi) S&H (1917- 
2018), Early China 41 (2018): 1-7; Yan Haijian ROE, Rao Zongyi zhuan: Xiangjiang hongru 
rHS: ILUSR (Nanjing: Jiangsu renmin chubanshe, 2012). 
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the complete gazetteer of Chaozhou, published in 1949, and throughout his life 
drew inspiration from the culture of his hometown. In the same year, though, 
he relocated to Hong Kong, where he would reside for most of his life and teach 
at both the University of Hong Kong and the Chinese University of Hong Kong. 
From that time on his scholarly work took full advantage of the international 
opportunities afforded to him there. In 1959 he was awarded the prestigious 
Prix Stanislas Julien from the College de France for his massive study of divin- 
ers in the oracle bone inscriptions. He studied Dunhuang manuscripts in Paris 
and collaborated on a still-unmatched bilingual study of Dunhuang lyrics with 
the Swiss scholar Paul Demiéville (1894-1979), published in 1971. And yet his 
scholarly horizons continued to expand after that, as he continually visited 
Japan to identify precious Chinese texts preserved there, and spent many 
months memorizing Vedas in India. 

By the year 2003, Jao's scholarly works were collected into a twenty-volume 
set encompassing well over 10,000 pages, the Rao Zongyi ershi shiji xueshu 
wenji &&r ii —-]- tH4c 5g X e, published first in Taipei and then reprinted 
in Beijing in 2009. Though this collection is not quite comprehensive, as Jao 


remained prolific up to his passing in 2018, it provides convenient access to 
his main scholarly achievements. The main topics covered are the origins 
of Chinese civilization, the oracle bone inscriptions, bronze inscriptions, 
Buddhism, Daoism, historiography, Sino-foreign relations throughout history, 
Dunhuang studies, classical poetry and other literary forms, Chaozhou history, 
musicology, art history, and many other fields as well. Last but not least, the 
final volume contains Jao's own classical Chinese compositions, in itself a vast 
corpus of iridescent poetry and prose.? The fact that Jao was one of the great 
modern masters of classical Chinese composition is not irrelevant to evaluat- 
ing his scholarship, for Jao's scholarly studies are written in elegant prose that 
is often closer to classical Chinese than the modern, colloquial register. 
Indeed, Jao's scholarship is necessarily daunting even to many Chinese 
readers or to professional sinologists today, for three fundamental reasons: 
his oeuvre is composed in highly allusive and erudite prose; it comprises an 
extraordinary large quantity of publications in diverse domains; and finally, it 
employs extensive quotation of primary sources, many of them in themselves 
quite obscure for the modern reader. For these reasons, Jao scholarship has 
often been admired at a safe distance but not necessarily studied as closely as 
it deserves by other scholars, both in China and the West. Moreover, although 
the Rao Zongyi ershi shiji xueshu wenji has made his scholarship accessible to 


2 Foraselection of these works in English, see Nicholas Morrow Williams, trans., The Residue 
of Dreams: Selected Poems of Jao Tsung-i (Ithaca, NY: Cornell East Asia Series, 2016). 
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readers throughout greater China, there are relatively few works introducing 
or adapting his key insights into Western languages. 

In light of the great value of Jao's scholarship and its relative lack of appre- 
ciation in the West, the Jao Tsung-I Academy of Sinology, Hong Kong Baptist 
University has decided to produce a series of volumes translating key scholarly 
works by Jao into English, with annotation and explication making them acces- 
sible to 21st-century readers in the West. The first volumes will introduce major 
articles on Chinese musicology, Dunhuang studies, cosmology and origins 
of Chinese civilization, literature and religion, and oracle bone inscriptions. 
Future volumes will continue to highlight key areas of Jao's accomplishment. 
The translation series is by no means comprehensive; a complete translation 
of Jao's collected works would easily occupy fifty English tomes and is not con- 
ceivable at present. Instead, these volumes introduce key insights from Jao's 
scholarship and provide a gateway to his intellectual universe, showing the 
potential of a cosmopolitan vision that is never unfaithful to the demands of 
Chinese tradition. 

First and foremost, the Jao Tsung-I Academy of Sinology and the project 
team would like to extend our sincere thanks to The Jao Studies Foundation for 
their generous support in funding this ambitious translation project and heroic 
efforts to make Professor Jao's lifelong scholarship accessible to a worldwide 
readership. From its outset, this project has received the full blessing of the 
Jao (rendered Yiu in Cantonese) family, most notably Professor Jao's daughters 
Ms Angeline Yiu and Ms Veronica Yiu, Permanent President and Permanent 
Administrative Director respectively of The Jao Studies Foundation. 

Throughout the years, the Academy has been fortunate enough to be sur- 
rounded by like-minded people from all walks of life and benefited from their 
friendship and wisdom. A special mention goes to Dr and Mrs Simon Siu Man 
Suen, BBS, JP. Dr Suen is a remarkable entrepreneur, connoisseur of the arts, 
and champion of the humanities, whose generous support has enriched our 
work immeasurably. 

The voluminous project that came to be known as Collected Works of Jao 
Tsung-i: Xuantang Anthology was first set up under the aegis of Hong Kong 
Baptist University and the leadership of former President Professor Roland 
Tai-hong Chin, BBs, JP. It continues to thrive under the auspices of the research- 
led, liberal arts University under the Presidency of Professor Alexander 
Ping-kong Wai. We would like to express our gratitude to both Presidents and 
the University. 

The Academic Advisory Committee of world-class Sinologists, namely Ronald 
Egan, Bernard Fuehrer, David R. Knechtges, William H. Nienhauser, Jr., Lauren 
Pfister, and Edward L. Shaughnessy, offered us timely advice at different stages 
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of preparation and implementation. The Editorial Board, composed of leading 
academics in their own fields, has also served as a bank of expertise and experi- 
ence for guidance and assistance. 

Ithasbeenadelightto publish the Xuantang Anthology with the Leiden-based 
academic publisher Brill and to work side by side with Acquisitions Editor 
Dr Shu Chunyan, whose professionalism and know-how were instrumental in 
making the process both smooth and efficient. 

Last but not least, we have our professional team translators and proof- 
readers to thank. Since our team continues to grow with the addition of new 
volumes, full credit for individual contributions will be given in individual vol- 
umes, but special thanks go to the Senior Research Assistant of the project, 
Dr Linda Yuet Ngo Leung, for her meticulous work in post-editing and further 
proofreading for the entire series. 


Nicholas M. WILLIAMS 
Adam C. SCHWARTZ 
CHEN Zhi 


Translator's Foreword 


Conception of this Volume 


When I was asked to contribute a volume to this series of Professor Jao Tsung-i’s 
scholarly works in English translation I felt very honored but also quite unsure 
as to whether or not I would be able to live up to this task. Professor Jao Tsung-i, 
whom many admire as a traditional literati scholar of exceptional talent, was 
certainly more than just that. Finding himself at the crossroads between tradi- 
tion and modernity, he strove to rescue the scope and integrity of the classical 
Chinese tradition, bringing it into the modern era. One could even say that 
he was someone who made it his mission to re-establish the Sitz-im-Leben, 
or perhaps the Sitz-in-der-Welt of the classical Chinese tradition, of its broad 
diversity and its wide intercultural connections. His method may perhaps be 
best described as a symbiosis of cultural praxis and philology, of mythmaking 
and historiography, as well as of scholarship and art. 

Although it had been agreed at the outset that this volume should cover one 
particular field of the pre-classical intellectual tradition of early China with 
a special focus on excavated sources, arriving at a definite selection of texts 
nevertheless required a tremendous amount of research, for Jao’s collected 
scholarly works up to the year 2000, the Jao Tsung-i ershi shiji xueshu wenji 
nH HEME (hereafter w7), comprises no less than twenty mas- 
sive volumes. Identifying and reading through the relevant passages took 
a number of months at the beginning of this project. Yet the experience of 
getting familiar with Jao’s articles has always been similar. No matter where 
I began, I found myself almost immediately in the middle of a highly spe- 
cialized philological discussion for which the reader must already possess a 
substantial amount of background information in order to follow Jao’s line 
of argument. Indeed, most of Jao’s writings may be characterized as extracts 
from ongoing scholarly debates, the beginnings of which the reader must 
seek elsewhere. 

Soon I realized just how difficult it would be to put together a meaning- 
ful selection of texts, not just in terms of thematic coherence, but also and 
especially one that is accessible to a non-specialist readership. When I started 
weighing different fields and topics against each other, I suddenly noticed that 
regardless of the specific area of the early Chinese intellectual tradition Jao is 
writing about, the majority of his studies, in one way or another, all address 
the question of the human condition in early China vis-a-vis the conditions of 


human existence elsewhere in the ancient world, especially in the Near East 
and India. Whether his focus is on myth, history, philosophy, or divination, Jao 
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always tries to describe the Chinese version of a series of developments that 
are broadly associated with the Axial Age in the study of the ancient world in 
the West. He is particularly interested in showing how early China had devel- 
oped its own notion of transcendence - a universal high god perceived as the 
ultimate instance of moral judgment for human conduct — as well as a system 
of prediction and morals that allowed man to act on his own account, without 
having to rely on divine providence. The clear goal in many of his studies is 
to elevate the early Chinese intellectual tradition to a position on par with its 
Near Eastern counterparts. To this end, he claims that the former can be both 
described without the help of Western concepts and at the same time be com- 
pared with the latter on equal terms. This then gave me the idea of organizing 
the present volume around this meta-concern by presenting a cross-section 
of Jao's studies from different but related sub-fields of the early Chinese intel- 
lectual tradition that all address the question of the human condition, albeit 
from various angles. 

The articles combined in this volume touch upon the relation between 
man and the cosmos in the context of cosmic creation, astrological prognos- 
tication, ritual, and moral philosophy. In the first chapter Jao compares the 
theme of cosmogonic myths in early China and in the Near East. The second 
chapter focuses on human attempts to attune to the cosmic rhythms by means 
of astronomy, astrology and hemerology. The third chapter in turn explores 
how ancient Chinese have sought to overcome the ambiguity inherent in the 
reliance on divine providence through the help of a system of morals imple- 
mented within an all-embracing ritual code. 

The studies assembled in the present volume are representative of one of 
the many facets of Jao's scholarship from the mid-1960s to the late 1990s. The 
publication date of the earliest article in this book, 1968, coincides with the 
year in which Jao joined the National University of Singapore, after having 
taught at the University of Hong Kong for more than fifteen years. The major- 
ity of the articles in the following chapters, however, were composed after Jao 
moved to the Chinese University of Hong Kong in 1973, or following his nomi- 
nal retirement in 1978. Moreover, during these nearly four decades, Jao visited 
numerous academic institutions all over the world, including the École pra- 
tique des hautes études in Paris between 1974 and 1976. 


Notes and Conventions 


Jao has often been characterized as one of the last traditional literati scholars 
of China in that he was as much a practitioner and advocate of the culture he 
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wrote about as he was a scholar in the modern academic sense of the term. In 
other words, his scholarly writings are typically somewhat more and less than 
modern academic studies. Not only does he habitually depart from the critical 
perspective of a scholar who is emotionally detached from the object of his 
analysis; in many of his writings Jao consciously adopts the perspectives advo- 
cated in his sources in that he aims to re-confirm cultural values and stances 
from within the cultural lore itself. What is most important to note in this 
regard, especially when it comes to issues of conceptual history, is that Jao sel- 
dom uses a critical terminology or even an analytic idiom different from that 
of his sources when advancing his arguments. More often than not, he lets the 
concepts and ideas found in the source texts “speak for themselves.” Indeed, 
many of Jao’s arguments amount to lists and rearrangements of passages from 
various traditional sources, accompanied by his own very minimal commen- 
taries and observations. This in turn confronts the translator with the almost 
impossible task of rendering these sources in the way Jao must have under- 
stood them. Thus, there inevitably exists a discrepancy between Jao’s line of 
argument, often presented implicitly through the sources he cites, and my own 
interpretation of the latter. To further complicate the issue, Jao tends to quote 
his sources in a very elliptical manner, as his original target-audience would 
have known the majority of them by heart anyway. With the non-specialist 
Western audience in mind, I have in numerous instances undertaken the task 
of expanding Jao’s quotes to present each citation from traditional texts as a 
complete unit of meaning. 

In the same vein, since Jao provides the reader with very few footnotes, 
I have decided to annotate the present volume according to modern academic 
standards. The footnotes throughout the book are therefore mostly mine. 
In cases where Jao does occasionally move a discursive remark to the foot- 
notes, the respective passages are explicitly marked as “Jao points out/remarks 
here” in my translation. Jao’s sparse bibliographical references have also been 
retained, albeit updated and sometimes expanded to include additional sec- 
ondary literature deemed helpful for further contextualizing Jao’s argument in 
the current field of scholarship on the respective topics, and thus making the 
translation more accessible to the Western reader. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Cosmogony and Myths of Origin in Ancient China 
and Beyond 


Introduction 


When it comes to the study of early Chinese mythology, generations of schol- 
ars have struggled with what they perceived as an eztreme paucity or even 
complete absence of myths in the received literary tradition prior to the Han 
dynasty. The main reason for this phenomenon is generally seen in a strong 
“euhemerizing”! tendency within early Chinese lore that must have led to the 
transformation of anything mythological into actual events and personalities 
of genuine human history. Moreover, neither the Confucian tradition with 
its focus on forms of human interaction and the interpretation of the course 
of human history, nor the competing Daoist worldview with its emphasis on 
man’s attunement to the eternal self-perpetuating cosmos, it has been conjec- 
tured, show any interest in the origins of the cosmos and of man. In his still 
very readable essay “Myths of Ancient China" from 1961, Derk Bodde (1909- 
2003) states: 


It would be tempting but erroneous to conclude from this that there 
are no myths in ancient China. More accurate would be the statement 
that individual myths certainly do occur, but not a systematic mythol- 
ogy, meaning by this an integrated body of mythological materials. On 
the contrary, these materials are usually so fragmentary and episodic that 
even the reconstruction from them of individual myths — let alone an 
integrated system of myths — is exceedingly difficult.” 


This difficulty becomes especially obvious if one looks for etiological or cos- 
mogonic myths in pre-Han China. The apparent lack of any clearly discern- 


able creation account prior to the appearance of the Pangu #874 (lit.: coiled 


antiquity) myth in the third century AD, which furthermore betrays some 
non-Chinese origins? led many scholars to the conclusion that China is in a 


1 Iusetheterm here in the way it is habitually understood in the field of early China studies as 
denoting "the transformation of what were once myths and gods into seemingly authentic his- 
tory and human beings.” Derk Bodde, "Myths of Ancient China,” in Mythologies of the Ancient 
World, ed. Samuel Noah Kramer (Garden City: Anchor Books, 1961), 372-3. This is, however, 
the exact opposite of what the term means in its original Greek sense. William G. Boltz there- 
fore speaks of a reverse euhemerism when referring to this sort of “humanized” mythology in 
his “Kung Kung and the Flood: Reverse Euhemerism in the Yao tien,” T'oung Pao 67.3—5 (1981): 
141-53. 

Bodde, "Myths of Ancient China,” 370. 
For the Pangu myth see Bodde, “Myths of Ancient China,’ 382-6, and Wu Xiaodong, 
“Pangu and the Origin of the Universe,’ in China’s Creation and Origin Myths: Cross-cultural 
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way an exception among the ancient cultures of the world in that it simply 
possesses no creation myth.^ While this position has persisted even to the 
present day, beginning with Eduard Erkes's (1891-1958) "Spuren chinesischer 
Weltschópfungsmythen" (Traces of Chinese cosmogonic creation myths)? 
from 1931, individual scholars have time and again sought to refute this convic- 
tion by identifying and contextualizing fragments of cosmogonic myths they 
found scattered across various sources, often popular materials pertaining to 
different local and ethnographical contexts within the Chinese realm.® One 
such scholar was Professor Jao Tsung-i. 

Jao became genuinely engaged with the field of creation myths when he 
studied cuneiform script and ancient Near Eastern history with the Assyriolo- 
gist Jean Bottéro (1914-2007) at the École pratique des hautes études in Paris 
between 1974 and 1976, culminating in his own translation of the Mesopota- 
mian Creation Epic also known as Enuma Elis (lit. when on high) in Akka- 
dian, into Chinese.” His preoccupation with the Enuma Elis formed a point 
of departure for Jao to reflect on the state of etiological myths in early China, 


Explorations in Oral and Written Traditions, eds. Mineke Schipper, Ye Shuxian and Yin Hubin 
(Leiden: Brill, 2011), 163-76. 

4 Themost prominent among these viewpoints are brought together and discussed in Paul R. 
Goldin, "The Myth that China has no Creation Myth,’ Monumenta Serica 56 (2008): 1-22. 

5 See Toung Pao 28.3-5 (1931): 355-68. 

6 See N. J. Giradot, “The Problem of Creation Mythology in the Study of Chinese Religion,” 
History of Religions 15/4 (1975): 289-318, and the studies of Max Kaltenmark, Eduard Erkes, 
Wolfram Eberhard, Kwang-chih Chang (5E Š.) and others mentioned therein. The latest 
studies to reconfirm the existence of creation myths in early China are, to my knowledge, 
Goldin, “The Myth that China has no Creation Myth," and the contributions assembled in 
Schipper, Ye and Yin, China’s Creation and Origin Myths. 

7 Various accounts, chief among them Chen Hanxi's PRERE, Jao Tsung-i: Dongfang wenhua 
zuobiao Ez — HA SC (EARS (Hong Kong: Open page, 2016), 175-7, claim that Jao had 
spent altogether fifteen years from 1976 to 1991 translating the epic from the original Akkadian 
text, revising his manuscript several times throughout the process. However, in his own post- 
face to his Jindong kaipi shishi TAHA REF (The Near Eastern Epic of Creation) (Taipei: 
Xin wenfeng, 1991), 113, Jao names a third, revised version of James B. Pritchard's (1909-1997) 
English translation of the epic dating from 1963 as the base text for his Chinese translation of 
the Enuma Elis. While there is no such translation done by Pritchard himself, it seems almost 
certain that what Jao was actually referring to is E. A. Speiser's (1902-1965) English rendering 
of the text in James B. Pritchard, ed., Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, 
third edition with supplements (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969 [1950]), 60—72; 
together with additions and amendments by A. K. Grayson in ibid., 501-3. Indeed, the close 
resemblance in wording between the two translations suggests that Jao might have been 
working, at least to some degree, from Speiser's English version of the text. In any case, Jao's 
elegant and consistent rendering of the text into classical Chinese, be it from the original 
Akkadian source, from Speiser's English translation, or perhaps from both, nevertheless con- 
stitutes a remarkable achievement in its own right. 
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including their forms of transmission and contexts of use, their ethnographic 
and geographic distribution, as well as the striking parallels he saw between 
the paradigms and images underlying creation accounts from the greater Chi- 
nese cultural sphere, the Near East, and also India. 

As is quite common in the study of early China, Jao regards cosmogony and 
anthropogony as two correlated aspects of creation myths. One of Jao’s major 
concerns in studying the characteristics of mythological paradigms and their 
differences across cultural boundaries from a comparative perspective lies 
therefore with what these mythemes in their various elaborations reveal about 
the human condition in different cultural contexts. In a way, these basic con- 
siderations set the stage for the present volume, as the dynamics of the rela- 
tionship between man and the cosmos, the latter including the sphere of the 
supernatural, form the overarching context for each of the studies assembled 
in this book. 

The first article in the present chapter started out as a preamble to Jao’s 
translation of the Enuma Elis but is in fact very much a comparative study of 
creation myths in China and the Ancient Near East. As such it has been repub- 
lished on its own in the first volume of Jao’s collected scholarly works under 
the title “A preliminary comparison of creation myths and the origins of man 
in epics from China and beyond." It begins with a definition of the term epic 
as denoting an orally transmitted narration or narrative poem that is inextri- 
cably linked to religious beliefs and the context of ritual ceremonies. It is here 
that Jao sees the main reason why we do not find any such texts in the early 
Chinese literary tradition. Yet Jao holds that China nevertheless must have had 
its own epic tradition at some point in the past, traces of which could and 
can still be found in performed oral folk literature among indigenous minor- 
ity populations in China. Knowingly or not, Jao's approach shares with Marcel 
Granet's (1884-1940) opus magnum, Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne,’ 
the Durkheimian paradigm that myths derived from ritual drama and religious 
dance.!° After briefly summarizing the plot of the Enuma Elis, Jao identifies 
the struggle between the primordial gods Apsü and Tiamat as an instantiation 
of a generic dualistic opposition underlying all Near Eastern cosmologies.!! In 


wJ 1: 364-84. 

9 Marcel Granet, Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne, 2 vols. (Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 
1926). 

10 Cf. Anne Birrell, Chinese Mythology: An Introduction (Baltimore: John Hopkins University 
Press, 1993), 6, on the myth-as-ritual school in early to mid-twentieth century Sinology. 

11 One may wonder why Jao did not link his findings to Claude Lévi-Strauss's (1908-2009) 
structuralist paradigm of a mediation between "binary opposites" underlying the opera- 
tion of mythological narratives. 
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FIGURE1 Ink rubbing of a carved stone relief showing Fuxi (right) and Nüwa (left) 
surrounded by smaller deities from the Wu Liang shrine AFE 15] dating to the 
Eastern Han period. After Edouard Chavannes, Mission archéologique dans la 
Chine septentrionale. Partie 1 (Paris: E. Leroux, 1909), Pl. 60, no. 123 


the remainder of the study he turns to pointing out examples of archetypal 
binary oppositions, such as sky and earth, clear and murky, light-image and 
form, yin and yang, as well as their respective roles in creating the cosmos in 
various mythological episodes from Chinese minority populations and in early 
Daoist literature. In his conclusion, Jao juxtaposes the Near Eastern paradigm 
of a cosmic creation in terms of a struggle between two opposing deities to 
the Chinese notion of a cosmogenesis through the conjoining of two oppo- 
site but complementary elements by means of “stimulating and responding” 
(ganying yi xiangyu l&ft& DAHER), expressed in the conception of Heaven and 
Earth as marital partners. This also applies to the conception of Fuxi and Niiwa 
as the first couple in Chinese mythology, and with Niiwa being credited with 
the creation of man, has a direct bearing on the position and the perception of 
humans within the cosmic creation. 

However, in the next article Jao reveals a different facet of ancient Chinese 
mytho-history that does in fact resemble the Near Eastern paradigm of a strug- 
gle between the gods. He describes how, in his view, the primordial concept of 
the Thearchs of the Five Colors had been reduced over time to the opposition 
between the Yellow and the Flame Thearch engaging in battle with each other. 
For Jao, this struggle in its various depictions found in early Chinese sources, 
symbolizes an “antagonism between two paradigms” ( — £4 J£] 17). He regards 
this dualistic paradigm as the result of the work of scribes and historians and 


conjectures that it must have developed from a theogony into a genealogy of 
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actual human sovereigns, establishing what he calls “the fundamental dualism 
in early Chinese history"? While Jao does not draw any parallels between this 
paradigm and related mythemes in other cultures, except for a brief reference 
to the struggle between Apsu and Tiamat in the Near Eastern Creation Epic, 
Anne Birrell suggests that the antagonism between the Yellow and the Flame 
Thearch fits the bipartite conception of sovereignty that Georges Dumézil 
(1898-1986) has identified as a recurring motive in Indo-European mythology. 

In the last of the three articles in this chapter Jao explores some of the cos- 
mogonic accounts found in the third to fourth century aD Daoist tradition, 
paying special attention to the various instantiations of the Pangu myth and 


to the idea of a primordial chaos (hundun 7&7) or “cosmic egg" standing at 
the beginning of the creation of the cosmos.!^ As has been mentioned above, 
the Pangu myth is generally believed to be of non-Chinese origin. While some 
scholars associate it with the mythology of the Miao and Yao tribes in South 
China, most scholars, including Jao, detect in it traces of the Vedic tradition 
from ancient India. Jao focuses here on the myth of the body of Pangu, or 
sometimes of Laozi, being transformed into the physical world, in which he 
sees a clear connection to the etiological myth of the giant deity Purusa related 
in the Rig-Veda.!> He argues that this particular mytheme entered the Chinese 
Buddhist canon through the translation of the Matanga Sutra into Chinese 
in the late Eastern Han period and has subsequently been retrieved, partly in 
terms of anti-Buddhist polemics, in the Daoist canon as well. However, at the 
same time, Jao also holds that there must have been an older type of Pangu 
myth predating these third to fourth century AD instantiations by several cen- 
turies. In the appendix to this chapter, he goes to great lengths to prove that 


12  Jao does not proceed to explain the significance of this assumed dualism and how it 
might have related to actual conflicts in an early Chinese political or institutional con- 
text. In a more analytical approach to a related phenomenon, Sarah Allan does just that. 
In The Heir and the Sage (San Francisco: Chinese Materials Center, 1981), she traces the 
contradiction between the principles of rule by hereditary right and rule by virtue inher- 
ent in the cyclical interpretation of history in early China, beginning with the legends of 
Yao, Shun and Yu, and shows how they had to be mediated in each transfer of rule from 
one ruling house to another. 

13 Birrell, Chinese Mythology, 131. Cf. Georges Dumézil, Mitra-Varuna: Essai sur deux représen- 
tations indo-européenes de la souveraineté (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1940). 

14 Thescholarly literature found on this topic is especially vast. Some of the most important 
publications include N. J. Girardot, Myth and Meaning in Early Taoism: The Theme of Chaos 
(hun-tun) (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983); David C. Yu, "The Creation Myth 
of Chaos in the Daoist Canon,” Journal of Oriental Studies 24.1 (1986): 1-20; and Kristofer 
Schipper, “The Wholeness of Chaos: Laozi on the Beginning,' in China's Creation and 
Origin Myths, eds. Schipper, Ye and Yin, 135-52, to name just a few. 

15 This connection has also been pointed out in Bodde, "Myths of Ancient China,” 384. 
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visual depictions of Pangu ezisted in Sichuan at least by the end of the second 
century AD, and thus already during the late Eastern Han period. 

Overall, Jao's contributions to the field of early Chinese mythology are found 
primarily in his identification of parallels and shared patterns underlying myths 
from the macro-regions of China, India and the Near East, and especially in his 
tracing of mythological strands within the greater China region, including the 
connections between the often oral myths of minority populations and the 
Chinese mainstream literary tradition. His approach resembles to some degree 
that of Wolfram Eberhard (1909-1989) in his seminal work Lokalkulturen im 
alten China (Local cultures in ancient China).!6 However, unlike Eberhard, Jao 
does not conclude that the mythological traditions of various local cultures 
have become interfused over time to form a Chinese mythology. Quite the con- 
trary, he thinks the various, seemingly related sets of myths from the fringes of 
the Chinese cultural sphere must have been influenced by a now lost mythol- 
ogy from the center of an early Chinese high culture. 

Unfortunately for the non-specialist reader, Jao does not introduce the field 
of early Chinese myths in great detail in his studies. Perhaps somewhat irritat- 
ingly for the scholarly-trained reader, his investigations do not betray any con- 
sistent methodological approach either. One may wonder whether his work 
was influenced at all by such pioneering considerations on the methodology 
of studying early Chinese myths as, for instance, those assembled in volume 
seven of the important Gushibian tr 5:3) (Debates on ancient history) series 
or in K. C. Chang's (1931-2001) “Chinese Creation Myths: A Study in Method.”!” 

The non-specialist reader who wishes to be able to follow and appreciate 


Jao’s arguments may therefore find it worthwhile to consult the excellent intro- 
ductory works in the field of Chinese mythology by Bodde and Birrell.!® To my 
mind, the works of Jaan Puhvel and William G. Doty (1939-2017) remain the 
best introduction to issues of comparative mythology such as those touched 
upon in the present chapter? 


16 Wolfram Eberhard, Lokalkulturen im alten China, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1942). A revised 
edition of volume 2 has been republished as The Local Cultures of South and East China, 
trans. Alide Eberhard (Leiden: Brill, 1968). 

17  SeelüSimian Ei fg and Tong Shuye #233, eds., Gushibian t EY}, vol. 7 (Shanghai: 
Kaiming shudian, 1941), and Chang Kwang-Chih 5E? É, “Zhongguo chuangshi Shenhua 
zhi fenxi yu gushi yanjiu" F PJA AE 7) TER a SPEC, Bulletin of the Institute of 
Ethnology, Academia Sinica 8 (1959): 47—79. 

18 See Bodde, “Myths of Ancient China"; Birrell, Chinese Mythology; and Birrell, Chinese Myth 
and Culture (Cambridge: McGuinness China Monographs, 2006). 

19 See Jaan Puhvel, Comparative Mythology (Baltimore: The John Hopkins University 
Press, 1987), and William G. Doty, Mythography: The Study of Myths and Rituals, 2nd ed. 
(Tuscaloosa: The University of Alabama Press, 2000 [1986]). 


A Preliminary Comparison of Creation Myths and 


the Origins of Man in Epics from China and Beyond 
A Preamble to the Near Eastern Epic of Creation (Enuma Elish) 


The Babylonian creation epic Enuma Elish presents us with a precious mytho- 
logical account from Asia Minor relating to the origins of man and the uni- 
verse.! It counts as one of mankind's earliest extant epics, from which the Book 
of Genesis in the Hebrew Bible eventually derived. So far no one in the field 
of Chinese translations has undertaken the task of rendering this text in its 
entirety. This shall therefore be an attempt at a first full translation.” 

The word epic has its root in the Greek £rog (“to say,” “that which is uttered 
in words”).3 The Latin term epicus also bears within it the notion of “dialogue.” 
As a literary genre epic commonly refers to a “narration in a grand style,” resem- 
bling the classical Chinese literary form of fu ii (“rhapsody” or “poetic exposi- 
tion”). Hence an epic may also be described as a narrative poem.* 

There are several unique features that characterize an epic: it has to be 
transmitted orally, it cannot be separated from religious beliefs, and it is closely 


1 Originally, this article served as the introduction to Jao's Chinese translation of the Enuma 
Elish in his Jindong kaipi shishi #58 piks ERA (The Near Eastern Epic of Creation) (Taipei: 
Xin wenfeng, 1991). It was later republished as a stand-alone study under the title “Zhong wai 
shishi shang tiandi kaipi yu zaorenshenhua zhi chubu bijiao: Jindong kaipi shishi qianyan" 

rp Sh seit FAB es A a Ze Ee — UER PR SFIS (A preliminary 
comparison of creation myths and the origins of man in epics from China and beyond: A pre- 
amble to the Near Eastern Epic of Creation) in wy 1: 364-84. The present translation follows 
the latter version of the text. 

See Jao (1991), 21-70 for the complete Chinese translation. 

3 Jao does not give a definition for the Greek ënoç. My English rendering of the term's basic 
meaning follows Hans Neumann et al., “Epic,” in Brill’s New Pauly, Antiquity volumes, eds. 
Hubert Cancik and Helmuth Schneider, English Edition by Christine F. Salazar, Classical 
Tradition volumes, ed. Manfred Landfester, English Edition by Francis G. Gentry. Consulted 
online on 26 August 2019 http:/ /dx.doi.org.ezproxy.is.ed.ac.uk/10.1163/1574-9347. bnp. e400210. 
First published online: 2006. 

4 Cf. Shigeru Shimizu }7K 7X, “Fu to jojishi" BR & NEFT, in idem, Katari no bungaku 3B ) D 
LF (Tokyo: Chikuma Shobo, 1988), 3-16. See also Neumann et al., “Epic”: “It is evident that 
énoç from the earliest times meant not just ‘the word’, but evidently in a ‘poetological’ sense 
also ‘hexametric verse, even ‘hexametric lines or an individual hexametric line’, and the epic 
concept in tandem with the evolving use of the hexameter post-Homer was attached to a 
highly varied range of poetic forms.” 
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connected to a people's ceremonial rites. In addition, epics tend to vividly 
depict and elaborate on the particulars of warfare. Most extol the revered gods 
of a certain place and try to make the heroic personae in the poem stand out 
as much as possible. In his treatise on the Erra (title of an epic poem about 
the Akkadian plague god Erra or Irra [tr. note]), Luigi Cagni has discussed the 
characteristics of Near Eastern epics in great detail.® 

In ancient times the Han people may have had their own epic. Yet early 
Chinese historiographers explicitly differentiated between the recording 
of “words” and the recording of "events," with the latter focusing overtly on 
chronological issues while treating the events themselves in a rather elliptical 
fashion. Hence in traditional Chinese historiography we do not find a similar 
emphasis on heroism as in Western epics. Ellipses or omissions in turn mark 
a very important rhetorical device.® With the use of ellipses being one of the 
characteristics of written Classical Chinese, particularly apparent in the fre- 
quent employment of elliptical sentences in divination inscriptions from the 
Shang dynasty, it should be no surprise that one does not find any elaborate 
narrative description of mythic personae in the early Chinese literary record. 
As for the Elegantiae (ya 7) and Hymns (song WA) in the Book of Songs (Shijing 
374%), those literary genres are already so far removed from the spoken idiom 


that they can hardly count as epic narrative forms. For this reason, it is com- 
monly believed that early China did not bring forth any epics. Moreover, tra- 
ditional historiography strictly preferred a succinct (jian ffi) and vague (hui 


5 Cf. C. H. Wang, “Towards Defining a Chinese Heroism,’ Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 95.1 (1975): 25-35. 

6 Luigi Cagni, The Poem of Erra, Sources and Monographs, Sources from the Ancient Near East 
1/3 (Malibu, CA: Undena Publications, 1977). 

7 Thisconceptof traditional Chinese historiography, already part of the tradition itself, derives 
from Liu Zhijís S414% (661—721) Shitong 545, one of the earliest and most influential 
pre-modern works of historical criticism (shiping EF). Cf. Endymion Wilkinson, Chinese 
History: A Manual, revised and enlarged edition (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
2000 [1998]), 489-491. In the “Zai yan" $k (Recording words) section of the Shitong it says: 
“In antiquity, words were recorded in the Book of Documents (Shangshu 4%), events in the 
Spring and Autumn Annals (Chunqiu FK), thus dividing the historians into those on the 
left and those on the right according to their duty. [.. 1 Hence it can be known that words and 
events were regarded as two separate fields. (HES (HE) o BR (BK) > AeA 
= > PREG o .... EAI > SA BAA) (Liu Zhiji, Shitong tongshi 5E 386388 
F& annot. Pu Qilong XH ŻEE (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1978 (1752) ], 2.2.33-34). 

8 Henri Morier, Dictionnaire de poétique et de rhétorique (Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1961), 154. See also the entries for Ellipse and Aposiopese in Ulrich Unger, Rhetorik des 
Klassischen Chinesisch (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1994), 77-88, 121. 
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Hf) diction,? thus any sort of superfluous, detailed literary style was simply not 


appreciated. This began to change only with the appearance of the vernacular 
bianwen $X. (transformation texts) style during Tang times and later on with 


that of the seven-word tanci 533] (“plucking rhymes" or “story-singing”) genre 
that derived from it.!° Works of tanci literature do not actually differ much 
in their composition and diction from the complex and redundant epics of 
India and Greece. In China, however, such genres emerged at a much later 
point in the literary tradition. This marks a development of literary form in a 
different direction from succinctness to complexity." 

Then again, a great number of “living” epics have been preserved in oral 
folk literature, especially among the orally transmitted literatures of Chinese 


ethnic minorities. For instance, the “Sadanglang” fiz 475 (lit. dirge, elegy) in 
the long Miluotuo #8 epic of the Bunu Yao people from Western Guangxi 
counts more than two thousand lines. Thirty-nine episodes from the Tibetan 
Epic of King Gesar have by now been fully recorded. If one adds to that the 


9 Liu Zhiji's Shitong stresses this point. Cf. Shitong tongshi, 6.25.149. In Du Yu's FLA (222- 
285 AD) Chunqiu Zuozhuan xu FIKA (EFF he describes the latter's style as “annalistic 
and vague” (zhi er hui j& fr Hi ). 

10 The name bianwen $X (lit. “transformation texts) designates a prosimetric genre of 
Buddhist inspired popular literature from the Tang period which is solely associated with 
manuscript finds from Dunhuang BU. Bianwen texts are commonly regarded as the ear- 
liest written examples of a storytelling and performance tradition in China. Cf. Victor 
H. Mair, Tang Transformation Texts: A Study of the Buddhist Contribution to the Rise of 
Vernacular Fiction and Drama in China (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1989). 
The term tanci 7f 35] in turn refers to a prosimetric romance genre that flourished during 
thelate Ming and early Qing period, especially in the lower Yangtze delta. These texts were 
mostly composed by women writers and formed an integral part of the lower Yangtze's 
literate women's culture. Cf. Thomas Zimmer, Der Chinesische Roman der ausgehenden 
Kaiserzeit, in Geschichte der Chinesischen Literatur, 10 vols., ed. Wolfgang Kubin (Munich: 
Saur, 2002-2012), 2/2.533-42. For the influence of the bianwen style on the development 
of the later tanci literature see also Shuyun Crossland-Guo, "The oral tradition of bian- 
wen: its features and influence on Chinese narrative literature" (Ph.D. diss., University of 
Hawai'i at Manoa, 1996). 

11 Cf Chen Yinke's PRE {K (1890-1969) introduction to his "Lun ‘Zaisheng yuan" fi FF 

Az &, in idem, Chen Yinke xiansheng lunwenji [5i EI ICA im LE (Taipei: San ren xing, 
1974), 335. The title Zaisheng yuan F442 (Love reincarnated) refers to an unfinished 
Qing dynasty tanci novel written by Chen Duansheng Rim. (1751-ca. 1796). 

12 The Miluotuo, named after a female creator figure in the mythology of certain groups 
of the Yao people, has been described as an encyclopedic creation epic. For an English 
translation of the text see Mark Bender, “A Tradition-oriented Yao Creation Epic,’ in The 
Columbia Anthology of Chinese Folk & Popular Literature, eds. Victor H. Mair and Mark 
Bender (New York: Columbia University Press, 2011), 244-75. In fact, the "Sadanglang" 
elegy does not form part of the Miluotuo epic per se but was composed later in the tra- 
dition of the Miluotuo. Cf. Huang Haiyun i322, “Guangxi Du'an Bunu Yao wan'ge 
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further sixty-seven so far ascertained but still uncollated episodes, the whole 
epic would amount to more than 800,000 lines, which even surpasses the 
scope of the Indian Mahabharata.? Looked at from this perspective, it is 
indeed the case that “when the rites are lost [in the center], one seeks them at 
the peripheries” (KM 2K ad EF )./^ Chinese epics are still very much alive and 
well preserved within a living oral tradition. This is why oral literature presents 


us with such an unfathomable treasure! 

The incantation of epics happens only within the context of religious cere- 
monies. The rhapsodists who possess the skills to recite them are often revered 
as sages or prophets. In India they are called Kavi; the Persian Avesta (the pri- 
mary collection of religious texts of Zoroastrianism [tr. note]) lists eight dynas- 
tic rulers all with the title Kavi prefixed to their names.!5 This suffices to testify 
to the elevated position of epic rhapsodists, who in some cases were even 
kings. In Chinese minority populations, rhapsodists who are competent to 
incant epics fulfil a role that somewhat resembles that of a shaman. They too 
enjoy a special position within their respective societies. For instance, the epic 
incantations of the Yi people (from southwestern Sichuan [tr. note]) are led by 


so called Beimao lH (lit. aged reciter) priests. The Beimao is a sort of shaman 
who recites epics.!6 In the Yi script, the name is written 44.1 Its first syllable 
sounds similar to the morpheme bei UH in the term fanbei UA (chanting of 


Buddhist songs and prayers), meaning “to chant verse." The second element, 


Sl 


'Sadanglang de wenhuaxue jiexi" HAP ZT SIE A (WEIR) PAES RENT, 
Guangxi Minzu yanjiu RPS KIRIA A (2014) 3: 105-12. 

13 Cf. Wang Yinuan -EJTHE (1907-1998), "Guanyu Zangzu 'Gesaer wang zhuan' de bu 
shu yu shi hang" Bit BOR CRAMER ELE) AVERT, in idem, Gesaer yanjiu 
lunji FS bE FA DT eA (Beijing: Zhongguo Zangxue chubanshe, 2017), 103-133. See also 
Geoffrey Samuel, “The Gesar Epic of East Tibet,” in Tibetan Literature: Studies in Genre, 
eds. José Ignacio Cabezón and Roger R. Jackson (Ithaca, NY: Snow Lion, 1996), 358-67. 

14 This saying is ascribed to Confucius himself in the “Yiwen zhi’ $& 37 ;& of Ban Gu's HEE 
(32-92) Hanshu `E $. 

15 Richard N. Frye, The Heritage of Persia (New York: The New American Library, 1966 
[1963]), 60. 

16 Cf. Ma Xueliang Æ R, "Luozu de wushi ‘beimao’ he 'tianshu" {REIME “WAS” 
TUI. “RE”, in idem. Yunnan Yizu lisu yanjiu wenji Z AHR S(O WF LE (Chengdu: 
Sichuan minzu chubanshe, 1983), 15-34. 

17 Jao refers here to the traditional notation of the name Bimo, written bimox (pi?3mo?^) 
K & in the modern standardized Yi syllabary (7 4% nuosu burma, or “Nuosu script") 
from 1974. Apart from the version that Jao provides, following Ma Xueliang, “Luozu de 
wushi ‘beimao’ he ‘tianshu’ 15, there exist more than thirty variants for each morpheme 
in the various strands of the traditional Yi script. For an overview of all known variants 


see Dian Chuan Qian Gui Yiwen xiezuozu ù“) | |E& FEX SC STER, eds., Dian Chuan Qian 


Gui Yiwen ziji AL) | [PE ZEE (Kunming: Yunnan Minzu chubanshe, 2004), 6.35. 
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Ei, seems to be a variant of the Chinese graph 5j used here as a homophone 
loan graph with the pronunciation mao. The name is sometimes also written 
as bimu 48, and the Hani people pronounce it as pimo 1155€. These are all 
near-homophonous variants of the same word. 

The custom of reciting epics is conspicuously preserved in the context of 
solemn ceremonial rites such as seasonal rituals, as well as within marriage 


and mourning ceremonies. Unlike ordinary forms of folk musical theater 


(Quyi #H#4),!8 epic performances are not meant for entertainment. Epics rank 


as holy texts in the minds of every minority population. Incanting an epic in 
fact resembles a performative instantiation of a people’s theogony and of its 
divine roots. The incanting rhapsodists in turn may be understood to figure as 
their peoples’ prophets, with their sacrificial altars providing the place where 
humans and gods communicate with each other. In the Nuo altar theater for 
instance,!9 performed by the shamans of the Tu people who live on the fringes 
of Guizhou province, the recital of creation epics takes a central role; the 
incanting shamans are simultaneously in charge of sacrificing, chanting, and 
dancing. This again strongly suggests that the recital of creation epics is indeed 
inextricably linked to the performance of religious ceremonies.”° 

Since epics relating the creation of the cosmos are particularly numerous 
in the oral literature of Chinese minority populations, there exists a definite 
desire to translate one of the oldest creation epics in world into Chinese in 
order to make its content accessible to Chinese scholars concerned with the 
study of myths in their own tradition. It is the intention of the present study 
to fill this gap. 

The Near Eastern Creation Epic recounts the cosmic creation myth of the 
Akkadian people. It is named after its opening words *Enuma-eli$" (when on 
high). The entire text is written in cuneiform script, inscribed over seven large 
clay tablets. Its first half narrates the beginnings of heaven and earth as well as 
the clashes among the gods. In a long struggle between two major forces, the 
later-born sun god Marduk eventually defeats his opponent Tiamat, associated 
with the dark force. The second half recounts how Marduk set up dwellings for 
the three highest cosmic deities, Anu, En-lil and Ea, how he erected the temple 
of Babylon, and how he created mankind by extracting drops of blood from 
the body of a rebellious deity. The very end of the epic lists Marduk’s glorious 


18 Cf. “Quyi Performances,” in People’s Republic of China Year-Book (Beijing: Xinhua, 2002), 
https://search.proquest.com/docview/211573812?accountid=11440 (accessed 05/09/2019). 

19 C£ Xiaohuan Zhao, “Nuo Altar Theatre on a Liminal/Liminoid Continuum: Reflections on 
the Shamanic Origins of Chinese Theatre,” The Drama Review 63.2 (2019): 57-77. 

20 Jao refers the reader here to Huang Lin zx ff, “Yinchang shishi bu tong yu shuochang 
quyi” IAE EFA e ps HA, Zhongguo yinyuexue H Ex Et 4558, 2 (1987): 97-303. 
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achievements together with the more than fifty different names he had the 
honor to possess. 

It is generally assumed that the time of the epic’s composition falls into the 
Kassite period, the so-called mid-Babylonian era (1550-1155 BC)?! following 
the reign of Hammurabi (1792-1750 BC).?? The era is roughly contemporane- 
ous with the late Xia £f period (trad. 21st-16th century BC) in early China. 

According to Babylonian custom, the epic was recited on the fourth day of 
each new year during solemn seasonal celebrations. Incantations of episodes 
from or related to the Enuma Elish further served the following purposes:?% 


1 As part of the purification ceremony of the temple of E-Zida, perhaps at 
the temple of Nabi at Borsippa, the creation of the cosmos and the set- 
tlement of the gods in their dwellings by the sun god Marduk was recited. 

2.  Theincantation of the epic formed part of a ritual program for the resto- 
ration of a temple, prescribing inter alia a recitation about the creation of 
the world and the various gods by Anu. 

3. An episode related to the epic was recited during a ceremony to assist 
childbirth, announcing how man was first created from clay mixed with 
blood from a slain god.?^ 

4. Another episode related to the Enuma Elish was recited by dentists dur- 
ing the extraction of aching teeth, cursing the worm (believed to be 
responsible for the ailment [translators note]) to cause no further harm.?5 


21 Jao remarks here that Babylon witnessed a succession of altogether 36 kings, reigning for 
a period of 576 years. The reign period of the first dynasty, named Sam-suditana, lasted 
from 1623-1595 BC. 

22 Compare the discussion on the composition date of the Creation Epic in Stephanie 
Dalley, trans., Myths from Mesopotamia: Creation, the Flood, Gilgamesh and others (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1991), 228-30. 

23 The list which follows is partly quoted and translated by Jao from M. L. West's introduc- 
tion to the latter's translation of Hesiod's Theogony. See West, trans., Hesiod: Theogony 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1966), 2. West in turn states these four points with ref- 
erence to Alexander Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis, 2nd ed. (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1951), 61-73, and others. Where applicable, my translation back into 
English adopts West's original wording. 

24 Cf. E. A. Speiser, trans., "Creation of Man by the Mother Goddess,” in Pritchard, Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts, 99-100. 

25 Incantations against toothache were quite common during the Babylonian era. As early 
as the Old Babylonian period, the Mari documents included a tablet with the Akkadian 
label si-pa-at tu-ul-tim (Toothache Incantations). Cf. Speiser, trans., “A Cosmological 
Incantation: The Worm and the Toothache,” in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 
10031. Speiser notes: “Among the incantations which contain cosmological material, one 
of the best-known attributes toothache to a worm that had obtained the permission of 
the gods to dwell among the teeth and gums" (ibid, 100). 
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The name Marduk represents a combination of the Akkadian term mar 
(son) and the Sumerian word Utu (sun), meaning son of the sun. He featured 
as the highest deity with everything under the sun considered to be his cre- 
ation. In the hymns of the Akkadians, Marduk possesses fifty different epi- 
thets. Unrivalled in strength, he surpassed each exalted category. Thus, from 
very early on the idea of an omnipotent deity was deeply rooted in Asia Minor, 
from where it later moved on to Israel. 

According to ancient Near Eastern faith, man has been created with the 
blood extracted from a malevolent cosmic deity that had been charged with a 
crime. This gave rise to the notion of an “original sin.” Moreover, humans were 
believed to have been conceived to serve the multitudinous gods, whom they 
had to attend. Deprived of any status, they were supposed to tremble under 
the gods’ awesome terror. This basic idea was later adopted by Israel as well.25 

Some scholars assume that the Han people, on the other hand, constitute 
a pragmatic ethnicity, inclined towards charitable behavior. They hold that in 
China, primeval forms of nature religion never developed into a transcendent 
man-made religious system, thus causing the Chinese to be exempted from 
any kind of “original sin." At the same time, they regard the absence of such a 
development as the reason why authentic early Chinese myths have only been 
transmitted in fragments, conveying their content in an obscure, dry and un- 
systematized fashion.?” I do not agree with this point of view: I believe the 
presence or absence of the notion of an original sin depends on differences in 
the background from which the respective myths arose. The Chinese version of 
the creation of man belongs to the category of myths which describe how man 
was first modeled from clay, which is quite different from the Near Eastern 
version. The use of different writing materials must be taken into account as 
well. During the Shang and Zhou periods, documents were mostly inscribed 
on turtle plastrons, bronze vessels, and jade objects; some were also written on 
bamboo strips.?? Those materials proved to be rather unsuitable for recording 
long narratives. Paired with the ancient historiographers' fondness for succinct 
and vague phrasing, this perhaps posed the main obstacle for Chinese epics to 


26 Jean Bottéro, Naissance de Dieu: La Bible et l'historien (Paris: Gallimard, 1986), 266-91. 

27 See for instance Xiao Bing's fj. foreword to Wang Xiaolian —- 223%, Zhongguo de shen- 
hua shijie H ERR Jis tt FL (Beijing: Zuojia chubanshe, 1991) for an endorsement of this 
viewpoint. 

28 Fora comprehensive study of the history of early Chinese writing techniques and materi- 
als in English see Tsuen-Hsuin Tsien ($$ 47|), Written on Bamboo & Silk: The Beginnings 
of Chinese Books & Inscriptions, 2nd ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2004 
[1962]). 
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develop a long and detailed narrative form. However, oral folk literature has 
nevertheless been preserved and transmitted to the present day. 
The Near Eastern Creation Epic states that at the beginning of the creation 


of the cosmos there was nothing, neither name (ming %4) nor form (xing J£), 


pm 


let alone fate. “Non-being” or “formlessness” (wu $&&) was the original state of 


the cosmos, as during that primeval time none of the gods had yet been born. 

Thus, at the very beginning, the epic repeatedly uses the negation la. The 
Akkadian language knows three negations, la, ul and ai.?? La appears in the 
first, second, sixth, seventh and eighth verse from the first stanza:3° 


i. e-nu-ma e-liá la na-bu-á $Sá-ma-mu 
XE ERAH 
When on high the heaven had not been named, 


2. šap-liš am-ma-tum šu-ma la zak-rat 
EZES IRZ EU 


Firm ground below had not been called by name, 


[..] 


6. gi-pa-ra la ki-is-su-bru — su-sa-a la $e--ü 
Sime Se pe IET d AE n RR 
No reed hut had been matted, no marsh land had appeared 


7. e-nu-mailani la Su-pu-u ma-na-ma 
FREE HH MERJE 


When no gods whatever had been brought into being, 


7 


8. $u-ma la zuk-ku-ru Si-ma-tü la Si-i-mu 
AA SEA IL anae 


Uncalled by name, their destinies undetermined — 


The morpheme la, written "EF in cuneiform script, also exists in Hebrew where 
itis written 89. Both Akkadian and Hebrew belong to the same language family. 


29 See Arthur Ungnad, Grammatik des Akkadischen. Completely revised by Lubor Matouš. 
Fourth edition (Munich: Beck, 1964), 11. 

30  Iprovide here the English translation that Jao himself worked with, which is the now out- 
dated rendering by Speiser in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 60—72. For the latest 
authoritative translation of the Enuma Elish into English see W. G. Lambert, Babylonian 
Creation Myths (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2013). The phonetic transcription has been 
updated according to Lambert. 
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VN 


In my rendering of the Enuma Elish I translate la as wei X (not [yet]), wu $% 
(without/there is no) and bu ^f (not) respectively. 

The first deity mentioned in the Near Eastern clay tablets is called Apsü, the 
"deep and dark ocean”?! This name might have derived from a Semitic root 
referring to the "earth's surface" or the "banks of the ocean.” It signifies those 
waters that are clear. According to Professor Bottéro, Mu-um-mu is the nick- 
name of Tiamat, resembling the Akkadian word ummu (mother). Apsü refers 
to the clear waters; Tiamat, in turn, deriving from the Semitic word for “deep 


»« 


and dark ocean,’ “accumulated water" or “foam of the earth,” signifies those 


waters that are murky.?? Together with Apst it constitutes a contrastive pair. 


»& 


Interestingly, in classical Chinese the word hai ;& (“sea,” *ocean") can also be 
found glossed as Aui Hi (“dark,” *murky"),?3 suggesting that in early China, too, 
the ocean was associated with the darkness. 

Apsü and Tiamat, the clear and the murky, thus represent the two an- 
tagonistic forces that struggled with each other prior to the creation of heaven 
and earth. In the later Persian Avesta, we find the same struggle taking place 
between the two brothers Ahuramazda (creator of the world), associated with 
the light, and Ahriman (power of evil and darkness). This sort of dualism is 
archetypal for all ancient Near Eastern cosmologies. 

After the primeval god Apsü came into existence, he brought forth Lahmu 
and Lahamu. The original import of their names is lost to us. Later AnSar and 
Kišar were born. The etymon an stands for heaven in the Sumerian language, 
ki means earth in Sumerian and Sar signifies a totality. Accordingly, the "total- 
ity on high" refers to heaven, “the totality below" to the earth. The Babylonian 
Creation Epic is particularly known for employing such contrastive couplets. 
In the text of the epic e-/is means on high and sdp-lis means down below. This 
dualism can be illustrated as follows: 


31 Jao translates the name Apsü here as ming hai 7&:;&j (deep and dark ocean), the same 
term he uses to render the name Tiamat below. Since all the scholarship on this topic 
unequivocally associates Tiamat with the “primeval sea,” while Apsü stands for the earth’s 
body of fresh water, I suspect this first rendering of Jao’s to be accidental or perhaps even 
an editorial error. Jao’s further definition of Apst and Tiamat as a contrastive pair below 
corroborates this suspicion. Cf. Lambert, Babylonian Creation Myths, 217, who translates 
the name Apsá as “cosmic water beneath the earth.” 

32 Cf. Lambert, Babylonian Creation Myths, 236, for the import of the name Tiamat. 

33 Compare the Eastern Han etymological dictionary Shiming F£ (Explanation of names 
where it says: lX > tE 9 XE BROKER, (The sea is also called 
"darkness." It is the master over the impure and the muddy. Its water is as black as the 
darkness). See Wang Xianqian "E^ (1842-1917), Shiming shuzheng bu TEXAS th 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2008 [1896]), 1.4.19. 
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TABLE 1 Archetypes of Cosmic Dualism in the Ancient Near East 
e-lis sap-lis 

an ki 

tian K (heaven) di Xt; (earth) 


An-sar in turn gave birth to An-nu, with the morpheme nu glossed as master. 
Hence An-nu translates as the "Master of Heaven." An-nu further gave birth 
to Ea, also known under the alternative name Nu-dim-mud. Dim means “to 
create,” the morpheme mud glosses as "life." In a literal trans-lation the epithet 
would therefore read “Master of Life" Ea's wife is called Dam-ki-na, which in 
Sumerian also reads Dam-gal-nun-na. Dam can be glossed as “chamber,” gal 
as “great,” while nunna means “prince.” Literally the name translates into "The 
Great Chamber of the Prince.”34 
The Babylonian theogony prior to Marduk can be tabularized as follows: 


TABLE 2 Babylonian theogony prior to Marduk 
Apsü 4 Mummu - Tiamat (4 Kingu) 


Lahmu Lahamu 


— 
An-šar Kišar 


An-nu 


Nu-dim-mud = Ea + Damkina 
Marduk 


Similar to the role of Anšar and KiSar in the Babylonian Creation Epic, in 
Hesiod’s Theogony Kronos and Titan are described as having created and sepa- 
rated heaven and earth prior to the appearance of Zeus. A further example of 
such a sequence can be found in the Phoenician theogony. The three genealo- 
gies may be tentatively juxtaposed as shown below: 


34 Cf. various, La naissance du monde: Egypte ancienne, Sumer, Akkad, Hourrites et Hittites, 
Canaan, Israel, Islam, Turcs et Mongols, Iran préislamique, Inde, Siam, Laos, Tibet, Chine, 
Sources Orientales 1 (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1959), 17-51. 
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TABLE 3 Theogonies of Greece, Babylon and Phoenicia compared 


Greece Babylon Phoenicia 
Uranos 4 Gaia Apsu 4 Tiamat Elium-Hypsistos: Alalu 
(8 sons) | | 
Ansar Epigecios — Uranos: Anu 
Kronos + Titan Annu El-Kronos Kumarbi 
(6 sons) 
Zeus == Marduk Démarus-zeus (weather-god) 


Japanese ethnologists (such as Taryo Obayashi AXE [1929-2001] for 
instance) hold that royal sovereignty in pre-modern Japan cannot be separated 
from myth. This position in fact derives from the scholarly model of Oriental 
Theocracy according to which secular sovereignty and divine authority fall 
together into one single concept.?5 This also is largely similar to the situation 
we find in ancient Greek and Near Eastern epics. However, Far Eastern theogo- 
nies do not necessarily resemble their Greek and Near Eastern counterparts in 
this point. One should refrain from drawing a forced parallel here. 

What does deserve some attention in this context, are the similarities 
between the concepts of name (ming %4) and fate (ming ái) in the Far East and 
the Near East respectively?6 At the beginning of the cosmic creation, according 
to the Enuma Elish, the multitudinous deities were not yet born, their names 
had not yet been established and their fate was not yet fixed. Only with the 
appearance of these deities themselves did their names and subsequently also 
their fates come into being. Thus, “nonbeing” was the state of the universe prior 
to the creation of heaven and earth. This resonates with a passage found in the 
book Laozi #7F, where it says: “Namelessness was the beginning of heaven 
and earth" (#64 X ZWA). At the start of the cosmic creation there were no 
names. With the birth of the multitudinous deities each received its name all 
the way to the Sun god Marduk, who, having been credited with unifying the 
cosmos and other glorious achievements, was bestowed with fifty epithets and 


ultimately became the unrivaled, omnipotent Babylonian high god. Hence, 


35 Cf Yoshida Atsuhiko = HIZ, Kodai Oriento bungaku to Girishia shinwa H{GF |) 3- 
VLREXÉEEGXUTT TB Chikuma sekai bungaku taikei $5 EETE Pj C^ K f 1 (82) 
Kodai Oriento-shü (X 7) 1y KE (Tokyo: Chikumashobo, 1978), 1-8. 

36 Cf. Jao’s “Gudai wenxue zhi bijiao yanjiu" TREZ ERI, Chügoku bungakuhé 

FF EE SCAR 32 (1980): 1-36. 
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names and titles gain importance because they symbolize a culture's system 
of ideas. Marduk's fifty epithets, for instance, convey a diverse range of cultural 
meanings, both in abstract and in concrete terms. Whoever endeavors to com- 
prehend the origins of Near Eastern culture cannot afford to ignore them, but 
instead should take them as a starting point for investigation.?” When it comes 
to the study of ancient China, the philosophical essence symbolized by names 
and titles, especially as seen in the custom of bestowing posthumous temple- 
names (shi fa i57), should receive more attention as well. 

What I am most interested in further discussing at this point are two topics 
in particular, namely cosmogonic creation myths and mythological accounts 
relating the creation of man. In fact, both these topics are so closely entangled, 
they can hardly be treated separately from each other. When it comes to the 
issue of creation myths in early China, one immediately thinks of the ques- 
tion of the Pangu #74 (Coiled Antiquity). As I have previously demonstrated 
elsewhere, a late Eastern Han mural from the Wen Weng ancestral shrine (Wen 
Weng citang 35518]? ) in Sichuan province already depicts an image of Pangu, 
of which a rubbing existed during the Song Dynasty.?? Hence, I have always 
doubted the scholarly conviction that the idea of Pangu did not appear until 
the time of the Three Janine In the Chu Silk Manuscript (Chu zengshu 
a6 a= or Chu boshu m €) dating from the mid-Warring States period, we 
find a line stating that “the sun and the moon were brought forth by Qun” (riyue 
Qun sheng H A £&^E) as well as a saying about Bao(Fu)xi iX and Nühuang 
Zr having four sons. This suffices to show that the account of Diqun 77 
being the highest deity who gave birth to the sun and the moon in the Shanhai 
jing LLRX (Classic of Mountains and Seas) was indeed already a popular leg- 
end in the south during Warring States times. That Baoxi and Nühuang are in 
fact Fuxi (&3€ and Nüwa 2248 is by now an established fact,?? which invali- 
dates the position that these two figures first appeared in the "Lan ming xun" 


EE 


ry (Surveilling obscurities) chapter from the Huainanzi VEA F. 


37 Cf. Jean Bottéro “Les noms de Marduk, l'écriture et la logique’ en Mésopotamie ancienne," 
in Essays on the Ancient Near East in Memory of Jacob Joel Finkelstein, ed. Maria deJong 
Ellis (Hamden, CT: Archon, 1977), pp. 5-28; and Franz M. Th. Bohl, "Die fünzig Namen des 
Marduk,’ Archiv für Orientforschung 11 (19361937): 191-218. 

38 Cf. Jao, “Pangu tu kao" 3275 El, Zhongguo shehuikexueyuan yanjiusheng xuebao =F [E 

SRS eo at (1986) 1: 75-6. An English translation is provided in the last 
part of this chapter. 

39  Jaorefersthe reader here to his, The Chu Silk Manuscript (Chu Boshu 7855). For the latest 
revised edition see Jao, "Chu boshu xin zheng” 4$ F5 539138 (New proofs on the Chu Silk 
Manuscript), in idem, Xuantang jilin: Shilin xin bian eT EEK : SMT (Xuantang’s 
selected works: Selected works on history, newly edited), 3 vols., eds. Xiong Yushuang 

BEKA and Dong Xiujuan #7548 (Hong Kong: Zhonghua shuju, 2012), 3. 860-911. 


— 
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The chapter titled “Jing shen xun” #§¢#!7]l| (Quintessential Spirit) in the 


Huainanzi says: 


HARA ASE ZAG ERWE 2.2 AEE ^ MOVE FP RAE 
Teh ^ EP AIA IL + EIA Poke R ^ BE ey Ai 5 RITE 
> SIÉ + AGA > TARA e 


In primeval times when there was yet no heaven and earth, there existed 
only images but no forms. [...] There were two deities born from murki- 
ness, one that established heaven and the other that constructed Earth. 
So vast! No one knows where they ultimately end. So broad! No one 
knows where they finally stop. Thereupon they split into yin and yang 
and separated into the eight cardinal directions. The firm and the yielding 
formed each other; the myriad things thereupon took shape. The turbid 
life-breath became creatures; the refined life-breath became humans.’ 


From the mention of the idea of two vital breaths or energies (er gi —5&) in 


this passage, we can see that the cosmogony of the Yi peoples is in fact closely 


related to sayings from ancient Chu. The opening passage of the Yi-peoples’ 
Creation Account (Chuangshi ji fill t#4c) states: 


40 


The golden lock controlled the primordial chaos (hundun ;& 
First [we] recount [the story of] Ai" (lit.light-image) and Bu fi (lit. shape). 
When Ai and Bu had not yet come into being 

There were only Sha 1 and E Ug. 

Sha was clear and E was murky, 


EET 
WN 


Thus appeared Ai and Bu. 


Sse AS 


The clear life-breath (qing qi ?FA FR) was profoundly azure; 


The murky life-breath (zhuo qi ŽA) was abundantly crimson. 


[..] 


Ju Jay emerged as the sun’s light-image; 


And the sun's light-image was glitteringly bright. 
Hong 7% manifested as the moon’s shape; 
And the moon's shape was dazzlingly golden. 


J| 


The original quote has been slightly expanded based on the text in Liu Wendian $Iy Hil 
(1889-1958), Huainan honglie jijie HERAIRZUSERR, ed. Yin Guangxi POLE (Hefei/ 
Kunming: Anhui daxue chubanshe/Yunnan daxue chubanshe, 1998), 7.218. The English 
translation has been adapted from Liu An, The Huainanzi: A Guide to the Theory and 
Practice of Government in Early Han China, trans. John S. Major et al. (New York: Columbia 


University Press, 2010), 240. 
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Nao [ij turned into azure smoke, 


[...] 


Nu 9X became crimson mist. 


[..] 


When the six shapes had not yet emerged, 


There was no one who appeared first. 
When the six shapes had emerged, 
Ai and Bu, light-image and shape came into being. 


Ja 


Prior to the opening up of the primeval chaos there first were six shapes. 
This resembles Zhuangzi’s +: idea of “mounting the changes of the six life- 
breaths” (cheng liu qi zhi bian RXZ) found in its “Xiao yao you” #3478 
(Free and easy wandering) chapter.? These six shapes are sub-divided into 
clear and murky ones. They represent six corresponding natural phenomena 


of the sky that can be tabularized as follows: 


TABLE 4 Six corresponding natural phenomena of the sky 


clear life-breath (ging qi FR) murky life-breath (zhuo qi 495A) 
Sha i£ E Jg 

Ail (light-image) Bu Ifj (shape) 

Ju /z (sun) Hong 7 (moon) 

Nao ff] (smoke) Nu $5 (mist) 


During that time there were as yet no heaven and earth, only Sha and Ai, the 
clear and the murky life-breath, which correspond to the two deities referred to 
in the Huainanzi, did exist. The Yi peoples' creation epic tells of a sage named 


zg 


Nulouzhe 334 who began to ascertain the secret of the sky being sealed off. 


41 Guizhou sheng minzu yanjiusuo EJHA KIRIA ZURA, ed. Xinan Yizhi xuan PERS PETE 
(Guiyang: Guizhou Renmin chubanshe, 1982), 1-5. Sha I and E IJE refer to clearness and 
murkiness respectively. Ai I% means "light-image" and Bu Ifj means “shape.” Ju Jj, Hong 
FE, Nao [rij] and Nu 9X in turn refer to the sun, the moon, smoke and mist. These names 
are all transliterations of the original names in the Yi language. Cf. the notes in Guizhou 
sheng minzu yanjiusuo, ed. Xinan Yizhi xuan, 1-5. 

42 The actual sentence in the Zhuangzi reads: “riding the changes of the six life-breaths" 
(yu liu qi zhi bian KISA ZI) with bian ¥¥ being interpreted as bian $, “changes.” See 
Wang Xiangian £ ^3, Zhuangzi jijie YET- SEf#A (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1987), 1.4. The 
English translation has been adapted from Burton Watson, trans., The Complete Works of 
Zhuangzi (New York: Columbia University Press, 2013 [1968]), 3. 
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He managed to open the golden lock and thus to open up heaven and earth.?? 
Next, the epic relates how a spider casts its warp and woof to weave into being 
(the outlines of) the sky and the earth. Then “the nine maidens created the 
sky; the eight lads created the earth. Thousands upon thousands of Ais and 
Bus formed everything between heaven and earth.”?? Is that not exactly what 
is meant by "establishing heaven and building the earth" (jing tian ying di EK 

jth) in the Huainanzi? Moreover, it seems as though the Han people's “estab- 
lishing heaven and administering the earth" (jing tian wei di XRH) ideol- 
ogy too has filtered into this account, simply with the addition of the Yi peoples’ 
idea of a spider conducting the work. The Yi peoples’ division of the sky and 
the earth into two systems is also somewhat similar to the Near Eastern notion 
of an as Sky and ki as earth, with both ideologies showing a dualistic tendency. 

Let us now talk about the Nazi people's creation myth as it is transmitted in 
the Dongba Canon (Dongba jing REZ). In the pictographic Nazi script (Geba 
Naxi FE) its name is written as follows: 


TABLE 5 The name of the Dongba Canon (Dongba jing REZ) written in pictographic 
Naxi script 


£ P VU 


(chong = mankind) (ban = to migrate) (tu = history of origins) 


According to Nazi pronunciation the three graphs read chong-ban-tu, translat- 
ing as “the history of the origins and the migration of mankind.”?? To date there 
exist five different translations of the Chongbantu which constitutes the most 
important text among the scriptures of the Dongba Canon. The text's exalted 
position within the latter testifies to its importance. The main points related in 
the Dongba Creation Account amount to the following: 


1 The world in a state of primeval chaos: The existence of the Dong R and 
the Se f deity,^9 and of “stones” and “woods” 


43 Jao quotes this line from Guizhou sheng minzu yanjiusuo, ed., Xinan Yizhi xuan, 4, n. 7. 

44 Ibid, 9. 

45 Cf. Lin Xiangxiao MIB Ej, "Dui Nazi zu chuangshi shenhua benlai mianmu de tantao — 
Chuangshiji kai tian pi di jiaozhu zhaji" APTA ETSI PRY - A 

HEBA EIH) ETETLSU, in Zhongguo shaoshu minzu wenxue xuehui pbi 

EXE SCERER ST ed. Shenhua xintan T35XrT& (Guiyang: Guizhou Renmin chubanshe, 
1986), 359-75. 

46 Dong and Se stand for the benevolent deities of yin and yang respectively. See Yunnan 
sheng minzu minjian wenxue Lijiang diaochadui = BE RRR CES RE; Lal £t Dx, 
Navi zu minjian shishi NUNA RI E if (Kunming: Yunnan Renmin chubanshe, 1960), 1, 
n. 
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In times of remote antiguity, when heaven and earth were still in a state 
of primeval chaos and not yet divided, the Dong deity and the Se deity 
arranged the myriad phenomena. Mankind was not yet born; stones were 
exploding, trees and woods were moving around. 


“light-images” precede “forms” 


When heaven and earth had not yet been separated, there first existed 
the light-images of heaven and earth. When the sun, the moon and the 
stars had not yet appeared, there first existed light-images of them. When 
mountains, valleys, seas, and rivers had not yet formed, there first existed 
light-images of them. 


Three, nine, and the correlation between the myriad phenomena (dis- 
tinguishing between benevolence [shan ##], malevolence [e #], the real 
[zhen E] and the fabricated [wei (75]) 


Three brings forth nine; nine brings forth the myriad phenomena. 
Among the myriad phenomena are "real" and "false" ones, as well as 
"actual" and "factitious" ones. 


The hen laying eggs and the white and black life-breath 


The real and the actual match and produce the brightly shining sun. The 
sunlight transforms and produces the turquoise [...] The turquoise in turn 
transforms and produces clusters of white vapor. The white vapor in turn 
transforms and produces [...] beautiful sounds. The beautiful sounds in 
turn transform and produce the benevolent deity Yigewoge (Kt BFE. |... 

Yigewoge |...) resorted to magic [zuo fa f'E;£] and changed again, 
transforming into a white egg. From the white egg hatched a white 
chicken, [...] which named itself Enyu'enman ARES. [...] Enyu'enman 
laid nine pairs of white eggs. One pair transformed into the sky's deity; 
another pair transformed into the earth's deity. One pair transformed 
into the nine brothers who opened up the sky, and yet another pair trans- 
formed into the nine sisters who opened up the earth. [...] 

On the other side, when the false and the factitious matched, there 
appeared the clear cold moon. The moonlight transformed and produced 
the black onyx. The black onyx transformed and produced one puff after 
another of black vapor, The black vapor in turn transformed and pro- 
duced the malevolent deity Yigudingna Keti ] HD. [...] 
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Yigudingna resorted to magic and changed again, transforming into a 
black egg. From the black egg hatched a black chicken [...] which named 
itself Fujinannan & 42289. Fujinannan laid nine pairs of black eggs from 
which spawned forth nine sorts of de-mons [...] and nine sorts of monsters.*? 


All the different characters appearing in the Creation Account may be tabular- 
ized as below: 


TABLE 6 Different characters appearing in the Dongba Creation Account 
Q) 
Dong deity Se deity 
stone wood 
three 
Bi 
the myriad 
phenomena 
(2) 
real + actual false + factitious 
turquoise sun black onyx moon 
white vapor black vapor 
Yigewoge Yigudingna 


(benevolent deity) = white egg 


Enyu'enman = white chicken 


nine pairs of 


white eggs 
sky earth nine nine 
deity deity brothers sisters 


(malevolent deity) - black egg 


Fujinannan - black chicken 
nine pairs of 
black eggs 

nine sorts of nine sorts of 


monsters demons 


47 Each of the above passages from the Dongba Creation Account are cited after the Chinese 
version in Yunnan sheng minzu minjian wenxue Lijiang diaochadui, Naxi zu minjian shi- 


shi. The English translation is my own. 
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Tracing the roots of this cosmogony is a rather intricate undertaking that 
shall not be attempted here in any detail. I think that there are also links to 
be found between the Naxi cosmogony and the Yi peoples’ creation saga. For 
instance, the sequence of light-images preceding forms resembles the Yi peo- 
ples’ differentiation between Ai and Bu. The idea of black and white vapor too 
resonates with the Yi conception of two life-breaths, a clear and a murky one; 
both in turn evolve from the doctrine of two vital breaths or energies (er qi 
shuo —5&s5i). The image of the number three bringing forth nine and nine in 


turn giving birth to the myriad phenomena borrows from the Han people's sys- 
tem of ideas. As to the episode concerning the chicken egg, I suspect this to be 
inspired at least in part by the Indian anda theory,^? and in part by the Tibetan 


belief system. According to the explanations in Fu Maoji's {$45} transla- 


tion and study of the Nazi Creation Account,?? the written form of Yigewoge, 
the deity representing benevolence, “borrows the Tibetan letter «, writing it 
with a double-stroke as ft.” Similarly, the name of Yigudingna, the malevo- 
lent deity, is written with a double-stroke as X in the Dongba Canon, "altering 
the Tibetan letter a, representing the sound na, by adding a black dot." Black 
reads nag-po (a3) in Tibetan and stands for darkness. These assumptions, 
however, belong to later theories that have been elaborated on the basis of 
earlier studies.5° 

What deserves special attention is the part about the primeval chaos. The 
worshipping of stones and woods reveals early man's perception of the primor- 
dial world as consisting of plants and minerals. Citing the scripture pertaining 


to the greeting of the Dong $) deity ceremony in the “Dongding” # J chapter 


of the Dongba Canon;?' some scholars have pointed out that the earliest cre- 


ation deities in Dongba belief are in fact Dong $) (instead of Dong *& [tr. note]) 


and Se £5. These resemble the yin and yang deities and constitute a pair of sib- 
lings who were joined together in matrimony. Thus, the Dongba religion uses 
stone to symbolize Dong and wood to symbolize Se. In general, each Dongba 


rite must involve a spirit stone, the “Donglu &/£8," and some wooden figurines 
called “Musen 7X.” Sacrificial rice is scattered onto the spirit stone and the 


48  Cf]JaoTsungi, "Anda lun yu Wu-in jian zhi yazhouguan" 74249 (anda) Hl Se F 

H (The Kashmir Shaivist theory of the four spheres (anda) and the cosmology of the 
Wu and Jin periods), in Xuantang jilin: Shilin xin bian, 2.573-588. 

49 Cited in Lin Xiangxiao, "Dui Nazi zu chuangshi shenhua benlai mianmu de tantao,’ 
366-68. 

50 Cf. Lin Xiangxiao “Dui Nazi zu chuangshi shenhua benlai mianmu de tantao.” 

51 Cf. He Zhiwu KIJA, trans., Dongba jingdian xuan yi REK HERE (Kunming: Yunnan 
renmin chubanshe, 1994), 192-99. 
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wooden figurines are smeared with the blood of sacrificial animals. This suf- 
fices to testify to the Naxi people’s worship of stones and woods. 

In the Creation Account the Dong $) deity is called Dong *& (East). According 
to traditional Chinese glossaries the latter may in fact be explained in terms 
of the former. For instance, the Guangyun Bahi (Expanded Rhymes) states: 
“Dong FR is synonymous with the region of spring, the Shuowen jiezi LEE 
(Explaining simple and compound Graphs) translates it as movement (dong 
#)).” Hence the names Dong R and Dong 8 refer to one and the same deity. 
Moreover, if “East” figures as “movement” it belongs to the category yang.5? 
Given that this is correct, it becomes clear that the Dongba myth relates the 
beginnings of the universe from the times of primeval chaos in dualistic terms. 
This can be illustrated as follows: 


TABLE 7 The beginnings of the universe from the time of primeval chaos depicted in 
dualistic terms as related in the Dongba myth 


Dong *& (8) deity Se f& deity 
Stone Wood 
Yang Yin 
Brother Sister 


Two among those pairs symbolize the matrimony of brother and sister, an 
idea which may have been influenced by the southern Yao people's belief that 
Fuxi and Nüwa were siblings. Furthermore, the names of deities and spirits 
appearing in the Naxi's Dongba Classic are exceptionally many, clearly bearing 
characteristics of polytheism. A preliminary count amounted to 2400 names. 
Evidently, the text of the Dongba Canon assimilates multiple outside influ- 
ences which still await further research. 

The majority among the epics of China's minority populations feature cre- 
ation myths. Here we have only singled out those of the Yi peoples and the 
Dongba Naxi to allow for comparison. The remainder shall not concern us at 
the moment. 


52 Jao possibly still refers here to the above cited gloss in the Guangyun, which continues: 
"The yang-breath moves, its season is Spring" (ZAB) > FEAR) (Yiwen yinshu- 
guan ŽA ENERE, ed., Jiaozheng Songben Guangyun BIER AS SRA [Taipei: Yiwen 
Yinshuguan, 1984] 1.22). 
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When it comes to legends pertaining to the creation of man, it is notewor- 
thy that in Asia Minor the reason behind this undertaking was to have man 
serve the gods. Newly excavated clay tablets from the ancient city of Sippar in 
Iraq feature accounts of a great flood which predate those found in the Bible 
by about a thousand years. The clay tablets seem to relate that the heavenly 
deities devised man because lower ranking deities detested and refused to do 
their work. But “man” - this new species — reproduced too fast and proved to be 
extremely noisy, thus greatly angering the gods, who thereupon decided to 
drown all mankind. Only one man and his family were lucky enough to survive. 
This man was called Atrahasis, meaning “he who possesses wisdom.” He was 
said to have built an ark, in an episode in Babylonian history closely paralleling 
the account of Noah in the Bible. The entire epic of Atrahasis has been trans- 
lated and recorded in Réne Labat et al., Les religions du Proche-Orient asiatique: 
Textes babyloniens, ougaritiques, hittites.?? Its content is already widely known 
and does not need to be repeated here. Atrahasis was the only human still 
alive on earth after the great flood receded. We find a similar lore in the 
epics of some ethnic groups from Southwestern China. The Dongba Creation 
Account tells about a great flood overflowing the heavens, sparing only 
Congrenli (ll, the founding ancestor of the Nazi people, who alone man- 
aged to survive by hiding himself in a sack made from a bull's fur and skin, 
which was suspended on nine iron shackles, three of them tied to a cypress 
tree, three to a pine tree and another three fastened to a rock. As the Dongba 
Creation Account's leading character, his struggles with the torrent and his fight 
for the survival of mankind justifies calling him the Atrahasis of the ethnicities 
of Southwestern China. Previously, Tao Yunkui /j2=# recounted an episode 
from the mythology of the Zhangzi + people from the Lukui f} mountain 
region, which says: “In former days a great flood created a disaster which anni- 
hilated mankind, sparing a single human named Ap'udamu, also known as 
Ap'u. Later, the heavenly deity Mumi sent three immortal maidens to descend 
into the world of mortals to mate with Ap'u. After seven years, the second of 
the immortals became pregnant and gave birth to a small calabash. Ap'u then 
divided the calabash into four slices which in turn became the founding ances- 
tors of mankind. The biggest was the ancestor of the Han people, the second 
that of the Black Yi (Hei Yi 445) (i.e., the Nazi (tr. note]), the third that of the 
Hani "4JeE people, while the fourth became the ancestor of the White Yi (Bai 


53 Rene Labat et al, trans., Les religions du Proche-Orient asiatique: Textes babyloniens, 
ougaritiques, hittites (Paris: Fayard-Denoél, 1970), 26—36. 
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Yi #€[ É1] 2)” According to a survey conducted by Ma Xueliang F5 R this 
myth still circulates widely among the Yi-regions of Yunnan today.55 

Although the names Ap'u and Apsü, the first cosmic deity in the Near Eastern 
Creation Epic, as well as the names of the heavenly deities Mumi and Mummu 
sound strikingly similar, whether there exists a connection between them is 


very hard to tell. In the Museum of Yunnan, I once came across a bronze plate 
mountain area that featured a type of numeri- 


TOS 


excavated from the Jinning & 
cal notation using round Sa somewhat similar to those used in ancient 
Sumer. Who knows, in remote antiquity the Near Eastern flood myth perhaps 
made its way to Yunnan together with the Western Qiang (Xi Qiang PETE) 
minority. This question surely merits further research. 

The text from the sixth clay tablet of the Babylonian Creation Epic concerns 
the creation of man from blood extracted from the body of a deity. Chinese 
legends in turn tell only of man having been sculpted from yellow soil, without 
the addition of a single drop of blood. The first appearance of this lore is found 
during the Eastern Han period in Ying Shao's JÆ#) (140-206 AD) Fengsu tongyi 
Ja 5383 (Comprehensive Meaning of Customs and Mores). In a lost passage 
from the latter cited in the Taiping Yulan A> ft) (Readings of the Taiping era) 


it Says: 


ARNIE” RAAR ^ ARELA > BUTS ^ 7I SHE > 755] 
EET ^ BURA KER eet A ” ARRERA ° 


A popular saying has it that when heaven and earth first opened and 
unfolded there were as yet no humans. Niiwa rolled up yellow soil and 
fashioned man from it. Untiring though she worked, she lacked the 
strength to finish her task, so she drew ropes through the mud and raised 
them to become humans. Thus, wealthy and honorable men are those 
who have been made from yellow soil, poor and the ordinary men are 
those who have been made from ropes.56 


54 Tao Yunkui 3278, “Dazhai Hei Yi zhi zongzu yu tuteng zhi? KREK Z sR 

Reti, Bianjiang renwen #84 A SC 13 (1943), rpt. in idem. Cheli Baiyi zhi shengming huan: 

Tao Yunkui lishi renleixue wenxuan Hi EB E Sa Z A ania uu REE AS ss, ed. 

Yang Qingmei (7) H YA (Beijing: Sanlian shudian, 2017), 154-55. 
55 Ma Xueliang, "Lingzhu he tuteng" 2777015198, in idem, Yunnan Yizu lisu yanjiu wenji, 3. 
56 Taiping Yulan AF AE, 78.8a-8b, in Wenyuange siku quanshu SC} OE (Taipei: 
Taiwan shangwu yinshuguan, 1983-1986), 893.748, and also in Taiping Yulan, 360.8b, 
in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 896.308. Compare also the English translation in Birrell, 
Chinese Mythology, 35. See also Ying Shao FEB), Fengsu tongyi jiaoshi UBER, 
coll. and punc. Wu Shuping 5f5j3£ (Tianjin: Tianjin renmin chubanshe, 1980), 449. 
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In the Hebrew Genesis we read: “Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground.” All exegetes agree that the Hebrew word for “man” goes back to the 
basic meaning of red or yellow soil. In other words, man belongs to the things 
of the soil. Of even greater interest in this respect is that the Islamic creation 
myth too knows of man having been created from soil or clay. Studies of the 
mythological figure of Niiwa, both domestic and international, have so far not 
paid any attention to this. “El-Hijy,’ the fifteenth surah from the Quran reads: 


26We created man out of dried clay formed from dark mud. |...) 28Your 
Lord said to the angels, “I will create a mortal out of dried clay, formed 
from dark mud. ??When I have fashioned him and breathed My spirit into 
him, bow down before him."57 


The Quran further tells about Iblis, as the only one among the angles that 
refused to do so, saying: “I will not bow to a mortal You created from dry clay, 
formed from dark mud.”?? He was thereupon banished by the Lord. It is said 
that man has been created from soil since soil is gentle and possesses nurtur- 
ing qualities. The devil in turn is said to have been made from fire since fire is 
associated with fierceness and destruction.5? 

While in Ying Shao's account man has been created from yellow soil, the 
Qur'an holds that dried clay and dark mud was used, which is slightly different 
in color. 

Many of the legends pertaining to the creation of man among Chinese eth- 
nic minorities also relate how humans were made up from soil. They list as 
follows:6° 


The Northwest 


The Kazakhs The sky goddess Jasagan created heaven and earth, and the 
sun and the moon for their illumination and heating. She fur- 
ther created man from soil. (Jasagan created the world) 

The Uighurs The sky goddess Ai Sema created Adam and used the soil of 
the earth to knead him into human shape. 


57 MyEnglish translation follows M. A. S. Abdel Haleem, trans., The Qur'an: A New Translation 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008 [2004 ]), 163. 

58 Ibid. 

59 Cf. Quran 15.27: “the jinn We created before, from the fire of scorching wind" (Ibid). 

60 Compare also the different legends listed in Wu Bing'an, “Chinese Creation Myths: A 
Great Discovery,” in China's Creation and Origin Myths, eds. Schipper, Ye and Yin, 179-96; 
and in Mineke Schipper et al., "Anthology of Creation and Origin Myths,” in ibid, 277—324. 
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The Khorchin The sky deity Mai Deer used soil to create man. (The Creation 


Mongols account of the Goddess Mai Deer)®! 

The Southwest 

The Yi Women were made of white soil, men were made of yellow 
soil. (The Epic of Adi) 

The Lisu The sky deity Mupupha used heavenly soil to sculpt the earth, 


only from this point onwards were there also humans on 
earth. (Creation Account) 
TheBenglong The great deity from the sky above, Gameihehushalmi, used 
(De'ang) lumps of soil to create man; the first was a male, named Pu, 
the second was a female, named Mu. 


These legends all emerged at later points in history and may well have been 
adapted from the story of Nüwa, which was by then transmitted into numer- 
ous regions.&? 

Apart from these there are also different sayings about the origin of man 
which are listed below for reference: 


The “Genesis” chapter from The sky deity Gezi f&2 created man by 
the Meige 135 epic of the Yi casting down three handfuls of snow. 


The Yao people's epic Miluotuo Man was made from beeswax. 
The Tu people Man was made from stone. 


The legend of Fuxi and Nüwa spread into western and southwestern regions 
at a very early stage.5? Mentions of Nüwa are found in the earliest accounts 
of Tibetan lore, and the legend of Nüwa mending the sky figures prominently 
among the oral literatures of southwestern ethnic minorities.9* In the Turfan 
Museum in Xinjiang I came across several paintings depicting Fuxi and Nüwa 
as two mating figures. These had been excavated from the early Tang tomb of 


61 Jao also lists the Khorchin people in this section, however he does not offer any informa- 
tion on their creation myth. 

62 Cf. Xiao Bing #95, "Nüwa kao" 2708-5, in idem, Chuci yu shenhua 48 gi ER TIS (Nanjing: 
Jiangsu guji chubanshe, 1987), 329-91. 

63 Zhao Hua £5, “Fuxi Nüwa zhi xiyuhua" (A3 2708 7 Pak, Xinjiang Yishu 3f rg €f 
3 (1987): 63-65. 

64 Cf. Birrell, Chinese Mythology, 69-72, for this episode of the Nüwa legend. 
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Zhang Xiong 5i/, where they were used to cover the coffin. Hence it is evident 
that people in the northwest must have been quite familiar with the story of 
Fuxi and Nüwa from very early on as well. Whether or not the Quran appropri- 
ated the legend of Nüwa using soil to create man from Han lore is a question 
worth pondering. 

Two different views about the relationship between Fuxi and Niiwa have 
always existed. One position holds that they were a married couple. Another 
one refers to them as brother and sister. The latter view also originates from 
the Fengsu tongyi: 


ZH > WA > Het 


= 


ACEI ^ AKRE e 


Niiwa, the little sister of Fuxi, prayed to the gods for marriage and the 
siblings were thus joined in matrimony.55 


In Li Rong's 4°77, (846-874) Duyizhi 79 F255 (Treatise on extraordinary and 
strange things) it says: 


FHM ZF EUHICHROURR A ^ (EBERT ° 


When the cosmos was just born, there were only two humans, Nitwa and 
her older brother, living below Mount Kunlun.96 


These legends later became popular in the south and have been appropriated 
by the Miao and Yao peoples. The episode in the Dongba Creation Account 
describing the primordial cosmic deities Dong and Se in terms of siblings 
joined in matrimony was clearly influenced by these episodes. 

In the mythology of the southern Chinese people of Chu, Bao Xi and 
Nühuang (wa) constitute humanity's first married couple. Nüwa rolled up yel- 
low soil and created man from it. The Muslim belief that soil is gentle and 
nourishing resembles the Chinese view in the main. 

The Near Eastern Creation Epic relates the opening and unfolding of heaven 
and earth in terms of the marriage between Apsu and Mummu, from which 
sprang forth Anar (heaven) and Ki8ar (earth). The cosmic chaos in turn began 


65 This passage is transmitted in De Gui's (T£ Song dynasty annotations to the "Beginnings 
of heaven and earth" chapter in Shen Qing's 1H/5j (fl. first half gth century AD) Tang 
dynasty Beishan lu JELI. See Beishan lu jiaozhu JELIBEREHE, ed. and annot. Fu 
Shiping & [HF (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2014), 1.24. 

66 Xuxiu Siku quanshu EEEE (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1995-2002), 
364.464. See also the English translation in Birrell, Chinese Mythology, 35. 
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with the controversy which arose between the married Apsu and Mummu. In 
a way, the Near Eastern Creation Epic does not escape the pattern comprised in 
the statement: “The way of heaven and earth exhausts itself in [constellations 
of] yin and yang.’ 

In China, the first part of the Classic of Changes (Yijing 228) begins with 
the hexagrams Qian &7 (pure yang) and Kun ## (pure yin), the second part 
starts with the hexagrams Xian jak (Reciprocity) and Heng {H (Perseverance). 


This arrangement has the beginnings of heaven and earth starting with matri- 
mony. The hexagram Xian reveals the pattern of matrimony, its emphasis lies 
on the concept of “conjoining through stimulating and responding” (ganying 
yi xiangyu REL AEA). Xian jet is synonymous with gan |g (to stimulate) 
and stimulation necessarily elicits a response. Hence the commentary on the 


meaning of the divinatory hexagrams (tuanci 2B) says: 


FST SEA o BEATA RADE > BEAT > MAS 
Ü J aT GFR. 


It is by mutual stimulation of heaven and earth that the myriad things 
are created. It is by the sage stimulating the hearts and minds of men that 
All under Heaven finds peace. If we observe how things are stimulated, 
the innate tendencies of heaven and earth and all the myriad things can 
be seen.57 


Thus, in China the concept of Xian, reciprocity through mutual stimulation, 
symbolizes the mutual stimulation of heaven and earth. This stands greatly at 
odds with the idea of a married couple fighting each other and a son aveng- 
ing himself on his father. Other events related in the Near Eastern Creation 
Epic, such as the dividing of Tiamat’s carcass to create heaven and earth from 
it, or the extraction of drops of blood from Kingu to fashion mankind, would 
have been unimaginable in traditional Chinese thought as well. In this we can 
grasp the basic disparity between these two cultures. The reason why there is 
no notion of “original sin” to be found in China merits some in-depth research. 

The Near Eastern Creation Epic has so far not been translated into Chinese 
in its entirety. Chinese scholars were only able to cite from it in scraps and 
fragments; they could not work with the complete text. Neither have there 
been attempts to further compare its contents with epic material from 


67 The English translation has been adapted from Richard John Lynn, trans., The Classic of 
Changes: A New Translation of the I Ching as Interpreted by Wang Bi (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1994), 31. 
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Chinese ethnic minority populations. It is hoped that this study may help to 
fill this gap. All experts in the field are invited to comment on and correct its 
shortcomings.68 


68 The last passage of the original text has been omitted in this translation as it does not 
directly relate to the articles main argument. Taking the "creation song" of the Miao 
people as an example, Jao discusses in this passage how the literary form of some of 
the legends of Chinese ethnic minorities have been influenced by the conventions of 
Han-Chinese poetic form. 


The Dualist Paradigm of Ancient Chinese History 


This article presents a fresh investigation into the formation of the dual sys- 
tems of the Flame Thearch (Yan Di 377) and the Yellow Thearch (Huang Di 
2 777 ) found in early Chinese lore. Based on evidence from numerous recently 


excavated materials, it reviews the transmitted accounts and proposes some 
new viewpoints on the issue. 


Looked at from the perspective of the textual tradition, the structure of ancient 
Chinese history appears perfectly well ordered. The “Chang mai" $% (Tasting 
of Wheat) chapter from the Yi Zhoushu %2 jÆ (Lost Documents of Zhou) 
recounts: “Heaven brought forth two soverciens those were the Red Thearch 
(Chi Di) and the Yellow Thearch" (ift — fa Banh £m)? The “Jinyu” £88 
(Discourses of Jin) chapter from the Guoyu [Eds (Discourses of the States) 
records the following words of high officer Sikong Jizi: 


L2 


YA 
— TH 


YA 


EKEK uzi ua ta > SR Rye 
iD BBR 


Hm 


The Yellow Thearch grew up relying on the Ji river; the Flame Thearch 
grew up relying on the Jiang river. They grew up [obtaining] different 
essential properties (de), thus the Yellow Thearch came to embody [the 
essential properties] ofJi; the Flame Thearch came to embody [the essen- 
tial properties] of Jiang. That the two thearchs raised armies to destroy 
each other was due to their diverging essential properties.? 


1 "Gushi de eryuan shuo” AY — 7635 appeared first in Shoudu Shifan Daxue xuebao Ei 

Piku KZI 4 (1999): 14-9. The present translation follows the version reprinted in wy 1: 
131-44. 

2 This phrase does not actually appear in the transmitted version of the "Chang mai" chapter. 
Compare Huang Huaixin =Z, Zhang Maorong 5EAEESA et al, Yi Zhoushu huijiao jizhu 
Ye E] EHE EET, rev. ed. (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2007), 6.731, for the corre- 
sponding passage in the transmitted text. 

3 The quote has been slightly expanded based on Xu Yuangao f4:7C 35i, Guoyu jijie BE ERE 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2002), 10.337. The verb translated here as "to destroy,” is actually 
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Many more sources mention the struggle between the Flame Thearch 
and the Yellow Thearch which, in general terms, appears as the antagonism 
between two paradigms. This problem has been addressed before by numer- 
ous archaeologists and experts on the history of antiquity.^ 

In recent decades a plethora of new material has been unearthed that needs 
to be combined and integrated with the old evidence, calling for the subject 
to be discussed anew. Having pointed this out, I would now like to present my 
views on the matter for everyone to comment on. 

In the Guicang fie, (Returning to be stored) manuscript from the wooden 
Qin slips excavated in Wangjiatai EX6, Jiangling JC county, there is an 


oracular statement (yaoci $58) that reads: 


3 


AL AHE: 


(E) (B8) AECE) RER) 


AL 


"Tongren" |=] \ (Fellow men) says: “In former times, the Yellow Thearch 
and the Flame Thearch did battle.” 


This comes from the Yin-period Guicang text. The "section on thearchs and 
kings” (huang wang bu &-E Hf) in the Song dynasty Taiping Yulan cites the 
Guicang as saying: 


po ERE) BSR BPE ZRF ^ RGR > ARIS ASSET RRMA © 


X 


In the past, the Yellow Spirit (Thearch) fought with the Flame Thearch 
in the Wastes of Zhuolu. As they were about to engage in battle, [the 
Yellow Thearch] had Shaman Xian (Wu Xian) divine the matter by means 


written ji 79$ (to help, aid) in the original. Hence in the Chinese version of the present article 
Jao proceeds to explain: *How should one understand the phrase 'they raised armies in order 
to aid each other (yong shi xiang ji FEAR). Wei Zhao HAZ (201—273) notes: “Yi should 
read ji f. #8 in turn glosses as mie J (to destroy)" 

4 Jao explicitly lists here only Yan Wenming jf X. HH, "Yan-Huang chuanshuo yu Yan-Huang 
wenhua" 36 x (Ss EH 36 HES, in idem, Nongye fasheng yu wenming qiyuan E&3:E S^: Eit 
SHABA (Beijing: Kexue chubanshe, 2000), 273-83. 

5 Jingzhou diqu bowuguan fij) [tes [788, ‘Jiangling Wangjiatai 15 hao Qinmu" \1 KE 
ERS RE, WenwusC (1995) 1: 41. Compare the English translation in Edward L. 


Shaughnessy, Unearthing the Changes: Recently Discovered Manuscripts of the YiJing (I Ching) 
and Related Texts (New York: Columbia University Press, 2014), 176. 
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of stalk divination. The latter exclaimed: “As expected, indeed there will 


be calamities."6 


If the Chu manuscript "Tongren" line statement does in fact belong to the 


Guicang text from the Three Changes (San Yi =) the Zhou 


Hj 


people used 


for divination, then this would mean that the legend concerning the clash 
between the Flame- and the Yellow Thearch was known to the Yin Ez people 
and that its origins are surely remote. 

A passage from the recovered Sunzi fá-f- fragments found among the 


PA 


Yinqueshan $841 | wooden slips reads: 


gt 


PU RED] Zu RAUS RL 


nu 


(BIB) 


[The Yellow Thearch to the south attacked] the Red Thearch [...] and did 
battle in the steppes of Mount Fan (i.e. the springs of Ban [Ban quan ]) [...]. 


RIR (Ë 


MESS 


To the east he attacked the 


TEREF WISF 


Xiangping, and did battle at Ping [...]. 


JERE... Bi 


[Green] Thearch, penetrated as far as 


To the north he attacked the Black Thearch, penetrated as far as Wusui 


Ps 


MELB ji 


oy 


SSE « DAS 


Uno KA 


Jur 


IR e 


To the west he attacked the White Thearch, penetrated as far as 
Wugang. [..] Having defeated the four thearchs he greatly possessed 
All-under-Heaven, [...] those from All-under-Heaven turned to him from 


the four cardinal directions. 


a CARR, > «.... 


Bus eA KE 
ERYS F 


When Tang attacked Jie, [...] he did battle at Botian. [...] 


6 Taiping Yulan, 79.4a, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893.752. 
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PLZ (RSM... ERA” RAZ o 


When King Wu attacked Zhou, he penetrated as far as Jinsui,” and did 
battle on the Plains of Mu.8 


This passage recounts how the Yellow Thearch pacified the Thearchs from 


the four cardinal regions. Hence it appears as if initially there had been the 


Thearchs of the five colors, from which the topic of a struggle between the 


Flame and the Yellow Thearch emerged later on. 


The “Wu zheng” HIF (Five correct rules) section in the “Jingfa” %8% (The 


constancy of laws) passage from the Mawangdui Han tomb silk manuscript 


(Mawangdui Hanmu boshu /& E365 H RE) relates:? 


10 
11 


BA (5X) * FEES. Ee EH: ATLA oy 


War broke out. Yan Ran raised the Yellow Thearch exclaiming: "Now it is 
time to act.” [...] 


EMSA (HT) ON BAR > EpesBUS) MURGE) Z(E) 
JL ^ ATES GR) Z ° wE) ZAK (Ho RH) H: Boe > ECHL 


Thereupon the Yellow Thearch brought out his battle ax and set his 
troops in motion. He personally took up drums and drumsticks to meet 
Chi You.!° Therefore Chi You was taken prisoner and the Thearch swore 
and announced an oath. Its words were: “Those who go against proper 
conduct and act untimely will face the same punishment as Chi You.” 


The pronunciation of the graph £k follows Bai Yulan HJ, “Yinqueshan Hanjian 
jiaoshi" $E LL EE RISE, Kaogu 9 4 (2010) 12: 81-2. I thank Linda Leung for pointing 
this source out to me. 
Yinqueshan hanmu zhujian zhengli xiaozu RERA FZ, Yinqueshan 
Hanmu zhujian 1 REUNEN Tff — (Beijing: Wenwu chubanshe, 1985), 32. The English 
translation has been adapted from Roger T. Ames, trans., Sun-tzu: The Art of Warfare, The 
First English Translation Incorporating the Recently Discovered Yin-ch'üeh-shan Texts (New 
York: Ballantine Books, 1993), 183-4. 

The passage actually belongs to the jing 4 (classics) or “Shi liu jing” 1-7x&& (sixteen clas- 
sics) section in the Mawangdui silk manuscript. 

For the mythological figure of Chi You see Birrell, Chinese Mythology, 50-3, and 296. 

My English translation of this passage is based on the transcription and annotation in 
Qiu Xigui ZE et al., eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng RVE E 
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Moreover, in the "Zheng luan” 1E S, (Rectification of disorder) section from 


the same passage it says: 


12 
13 


Te 


JAHO B: GR) BORAT >. 


Li Hei (Mu) proclaimed: "The number of wars increased to sixteen and 
Gao Yang had yet not lost any battle.” 


BAYA (ak) * KAK) zia: ALA o i REETH) H Sc € 
JT (EE) BOR: XR ARGS) Z(E) È Barnes) z mH UF 
UATE EAK > SHER > AG) aT (ER) MB ZK ^ 4E 
(E) RB) >... 


War broke out fully. Taishanzhiji exclaimed: “Now it is time to act.” 
Thereupon, bringing out his battle ax and rousing his troops, the Yellow 
Thearch personally encountered Chi You and captured him. He peeled 
off Chi You’s [...] skin and turned it into a target for shooting arrows. He 
had people shoot at it and awarded those who hit the target more accu- 
rately. He cut off Chi You’s hair and set it up high (on a flagpole) towards 
Heaven. He named it “Flag of Chi You.” [...] 


WaT (SS) BA uu ER BER) Zo ERARE  ...... 


He minced Chi You’s bones and flesh, threw them into a bitter sauce, 
and ordered those from All-under-Heaven to drink from it. Thence, the 
Prohibition of Di on High (Shangdi E75) was proclaimed. |... 


ME 
[nin 


ETOS > BE HoT (EL) 


7T (RO) EAR > PLZ (YET ° 
fia (Ail) 2 


MERERI 


EXE SEN, 7 vols. (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju, 2014), 4: 155-7. The original transcrip- 
tion has been slightly updated according to Qiu's, without interfering with Jao's reading 
of the passage. For a different translation see Zhang Chun, and Feng Yu, trans., The Four 
Political Treatises of the Yellow Emperor: Original Mawangdui Texts with Complete English 
Translations and an Introduction (Honolulu: University of Hawaiʻi Press, 1998), 154. 

Li Mu is associated with the chief minister of the Yellow Thearch. 

Gao Yang is an alternative name of the sky god Zhuanxu iif. Cf. Birrell, Chinese 
Mythology, 297. 
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He who initiates military action prior to (the decision of) Di on High will 
be treated the same as Chi You. He will be forced to bend his back and 
made to consume feces.!4 


Among the depictions of the pacification of Chi You the above passage counts 
as the most detailed description. Many more literary sources record the strug- 
gle between the Flame- and the Yellow Thearch, such as the following: 


14 


15 


16 


17 


The Zuozhuan 7r f& (Zuo Tradition) notes for the 25th year of Patriarch 


Xi {= (634 BC): 


AME ES ERH: "RRS © usus y 


Hu Yan said to the Prince of Jin, “For seeking the support of the princes 
no action is better than working on behalf of the Zhou king" [...] 


£M 


(Dd | BE TERT IR IK ° 1 


The Prince of Jin had Diviner Yan divine about this. The diviner 
exclaimed: “Auspicious!? I encountered the crack signifying the Yellow 
Thearch engaged in battle at Banquan.”!6 


In section two of the “Wei ce" 78 section from the Zhanguo ce 8k Eds 
(Stratagems of the Warring States) we read: 


UU CAE EF WAZEE 


N 
/ 


The Yellow Thearch did battle in the wastes of Zhuolu, but the armies 
of the Western Rong did not arrive.!” 


The English translation of this passage has been adapted from Zhang and Feng, trans., The 
Four Political Treatises of the Yellow Emperor, 157-60, based on the transcription and notes 
in Qiu Xigui et al., eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 4: 159-61. 
Presumably quoting this passage from memory, Jao’s original version up to this point 
reads: “Patriarch Mu of Qin divined about [the prospect] of working on behalf of the 
Zhou king and had Huyan prognosticate its auspiciousness (Z&£27x | BE > (HIME 
Zi). As this passage is explicitly marked as a quote by Jao, my translation follows the 
actual wording of the transmitted Zuozhuan text. 

Zuo, Xi 25.2, 431. The English translation has been adapted from Stephen Durrant, Wai-yee 
Li, and David Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition. Zuozhuan 7218: Commentary on the "Spring 
and Autumn Annals" (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2016), 389-91. 

Fan Xiangyong J0 T2, Zhanguoce jianzheng SX Eds 338 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chu- 
banshe, 2006), 1325. Compare also the English translation of this passage in J. I. Crump, 


fen 
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18 


19 
20 


21 


22 


The “Dao Zhi" ‘ffi (Robber Zhi) passage in the Zhuangzi FFF relates: 


H 
aH 
> 
an 
or 
= 
ci 


ui aua 


But the Yellow Thearch could not attain such virtue. He fought with Chi 
You in the wastes of Zhuolu until the blood flowed for a hundred (i.!8 


The Yellow River Chart (Hetu 79j|&]|) says: 


Lo ore HE Mu pep EL. [v 
ZO ae Te ^ REECE ° 


The Dark Lady’? sent out troops in accord with the Yellow Thearch and 
did battle with Chi You.?9 


In the “Shiji” E¥g (Historical Records) chapter from the Lost Documents 
of Zhou we read: 


BIRR HEE > FREAK > ..... EEE TIIE” RM > D 
RAC ° 


In former times, Banquan shi?! ceaselessly employed weapons and 
fought wars without respite. [...] When he moved his residence to Dulu, 
the many lords abandoned him and Banguan therefore perished.?? 


trans., Chan-kuo Ts’e, rev. ed. (Ann Arbor: Center for Chinese Studies at the University of 
Michigan, 1996 [1970]), 393. 

Guo Qingfan SPESE, Zhuangzi jijie 4E 458€ (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1961), 995. 
The English translation has been adapted from Watson, trans., The Complete Works of 
Zhuangzi, 256. 

Cf. Birrell, Chinese Mythology, 137, for the identity of the Dark Lady. 

This line has been cited by Jao from the Ju Song Guangyun $2 > EHA. Cf. Chen Pengnian 
RIIE, Jusong guangyun $2 5% ENA (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2017), 41. 

Jao notes here that scroll 113 from the Beitang shuchao LEE $^ (Book excerpts from 
the Northern Hall) quotes from the Liu Tao 7\ #4 (Six Secret Teachings) where [Ze [X 
is written “Fanhou shi" YA JZ ER. See Yu Shinan JE tt BY (558-638), Beitang shuchao JEE 
zi (Tianjin: Tianjin guji chubanshe, 1988), 472. (113.9). Another variant has “Fanyuan 
shi" YAJA. See also Dunhuang P. 2454, “Zhou zhi ershiba guo" Jii; —-/\ E] (The 
catalogue of Zhou covering twenty-eight states) in Dunhuang baozang PEE Fe, ed. 
Xinwenfeng bianjibu 3r xE 4Hi (Taipei: Xinwenfeng, 1986), 128: 385. The term shi 
EX, normally translates as “clan.” However, in this context it functions as an epithet for a 


i 


mythological figure and is thus left untranslated. 
Again, presumably quoting from memory, Jao gives the phrase “When he moved his resi- 
dence to Dulu" as “he penetrated as far as the wastes of Zhuolu (£ JS XE Z Ef)" My 
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The “Da huang bei jing” KITIEZE (The great wilds of the north) passage in 


the Shanhaijing UPELE (Classic of Mountains and Seas) tells: 
ying 


ELIE 
85 MI 


DN Een] BF EREK” BOL 
PREM > MEAR ai BAA o PRIE > RAE © 


m 


a 


a 


Chi You fashioned weapons in order to attack the Yellow Thearch, so 
the Yellow Thearch commanded Yinglong (Responding Dragon) to 
launch an attack against him in the wastes of Jizhou. Yinglong stored 
up all the water, but Chi You asked the Lord of the Wind and the Master 
of Rain to unleash a great storm. The Yellow Thearch then sent down 
his heavenly daughter who was named Ba (Drought Fury), and then 
the rain ceased.” Afterwards [Yinglong] killed Chi You.?^ 


The legend of Chi You, also known as the Red Thearch, engaging in battle 
with the Yellow Thearch was presumably already quite poplar during the pre- 
Qin period. However, the name Chi You first appeared in the “Lü xing” Fi] 
(Punishments of Lü) chapter from the Shangshu isi £ (Book of Documents), 
where it says: 


23 


24 


25 


D 


Tr 
" 


ES TESS A ae > KAAI ° 


EOCENE TE mL ^ MER TS 


S 
yai 
4 


It was Chi You who began to create disorder, which then extended to the 
general populace. [...] The [rulers of the] Miao people (Miao min)?” did 


translation of the quote follows the transmitted version from the Yi Zhoushu as given in 
Huang Huaixin, Zhang Maorong et al., Yi Zhoushu huijiao jizhu, 8.965. 

Cf. Birrell, Chinese Mythology, 132: “Besides his other functions as the god of war and 
inventor of military weapons, Chi You is a rain god with power over the Wind God (Feng 
Bo JEMA) and the Rain Master (Yu Shi FIBI). But the Yellow Emperor has control over 
superior forces, the Responding Dragon (Yinglong KEBE) and Drought Fury, his daughter, 
who can both afflict the world with severe drought by withholding water and rain." 

The original quote has been slightly expanded based on Yuan Ke Ff, Shanhaijing 
jiaozhu LLDRA&REE (Beijing: Beijing lianhe chuban gongsi, 2014), 362. My English 
translation of this passage from the Shanhaijing has been adapted from Birrell, Chinese 
Mythology, 134; and Richard E. Strassberg, A Chinese Bestiary: Strange Creatures from 
the Guideways through Mountains and Seas (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
2002), 221. 

For the necessary interpretation of the term Miao min HEX as pointing to the ruler(s) of 
the Miao people see Qu Wanli JE Œ, Shangshu jishi Hi B EF (Taipei: Lianjing, 1983), 
252, n. 5. For the possible identity and location of the mytho- "historical Miao people men- 
tioned in in pre-imperial Chinese literary sources see Jao Tsung-i, “Mao min, Miao min 


4+ 
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not employ [Di on High’s] mandate and exercised their power by means 
of punishments.?® 


Hence, it seems that Chi You was the chief of the Miao people. The “Chang 
mai” chapter from the Yi Zhoushu relates the war between the Yellow Thearch 


and Chi You in some detail: 


MIETE M ^ AERC FD AE ^ DAERUUJS o.. RL DI? F 
TAE Ba] o ...... 


ul 
IE 


[Heaven] ordered the Red Thearch to distribute the [power of] govern- 
ment among two lords. [The Red Thearch thus] ordered Chi You to go 
and assist/reside with Shao Hao in order to oversee the four cardinal 
regions.?" [...] Chi You thereupon chased the [Red] Thearch and fought 
with him in the hills of Zhuolu. [...] 


ZR JT AU ^ SEAR ZT PRE... ZA o 


The Red Thearch became greatly frightened and turned to the Yellow 
Thearch for help. [Subsequently, the Yellow Thearch] captured Chi You 
and killed him on the plains of Ji. |...) This place was henceforth called 
“The wastes of Juepei (lit. cut reins).” 


Tyas) RA Fl B) ESE MEATZE ° 


The Yellow Thearch ordered Shao Hao to act as “Bird Master” minister 
and to put the offices of the Five Thearchs in order.?8 


The place where Chi You had reportedly been killed is variously given as 
Banquan, the wastes of Zhuolu, the wastes of Jizhou, or the Wastes of Juepei 


26 


27 
28 


kao" ES ^ HIER, in idem, Jao Tsung-i xin chutu wenxian lunzheng aba H + 
SC afia ed. Shen Jianhua 7/3 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2005), 27-31. 
Shu 47.26—56. Compare also the translation in Bernhard Karlgren, "The Book of Docu- 
ments," Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities 22 (1950): 74. My paronomastic 
reading of ling (*[r]*en) Æ as ling (*rin-s) £ (ming ff), "charge" or “mandate” in the 
sentence “Miao min fu yong ling &i Eb F3" follows Qu Wanli, Shangshu jishi, 252, n. 5. 
Cf. Birrell, Chinese Mythology, 309-10, for the god Shao Hao. 

My translation of this difficult passage is based on my evaluation of the collected annota- 


tions in Huang Huaixin, Zhang Maorong et al., Yi Zhoushu huijiao jizhu, 6.731-36. 
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in different sources. The “Zhengluan” passage from the recovered Mawangdui 
manuscripts also has Li Hei (Mu) mention the name “Gao Yang.” 

By the time of the Han period, at the beginning of the reign of Emperor 
Wen X. (r. 180-157 BC), Jia Yi €z& (200-168 BC) wrote in his Zhi bu ding 
t| XE (Regulations indeterminate): 


KHE” xmBISCBEEU C BAK RZ TTT SR ABS > 
HAE RT > MUR ° 


The Flame Thearch had the same father and mother as the Yellow 
Thearch, whose younger brother he was. Each of them possessed one half 
of the Universe. Whereas the Yellow Thearch followed the way (dao), the 
Flame Thearch did not obey. Thus they fought each other on the wastes 
of Zhuolu, the blood flowing in streams from their clubs.?9 


This indicates that the two paradigms associated with the Flame and the Yellow 
Thearch respectively had already been officially established by that time. The 
“Wu Di de" 7.77% (Virtue of the Five Thearchs) chapter in the Da Dai Liji 
ABCC (Records of ritual matters by Dai the elder) depicts the war between 
the Yellow Thearch and the Flame Thearch on the wastes of Zhuolu as having 
required three battles before the former reached his goal. The Grand Historian 
(Sima Qian =] E578 [tr. note]) adopted this account when compiling the “Wu Di 
ji” 7E at (Basic annals of the Five Thearchs), adding to it the following details: 


BEF aL PHARM pes AKR > BEE OCR AEE ZF > 
WAKE ° 


Chi You created disorder and did not employ the Thearch’s charges. It was 
thereupon that the Yellow Thearch recruited troops among the various 
allied lords and did battle with Chi You on the wastes of Zhuolu.?° 


He thus equated the Flame Thearch with Chi You, treating them as one and the 
same person. The Jingfa passage belongs to the Warring States Huang Di shu 


29 Yan Zhenyi [él fief, Zhong Xia $$ Ef , Xinshu jiaozhu HARE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
2000), 70. Compare also the translation of this passage in Birrell, Chinese Mythology, 132. 

30 Sima Qian =|, Shiji äg (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1982), 1.3. Compare also 
William H. Nienhauser Jr., ed., The Grand Scribe’s Records, Volume I: The Basic Annals of 
Pre-Han China (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1994), 5, for a slightly different 
translation of this passage. 
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yry = (Treatises of the Yellow Thearch). Sima Qian presumably consulted 


- alt 


this text at some point and therefore employed its formulation. 

To summarize the evidence from the above quoted material, it can be noted 
that the concept of the Thearchs of the five colors had been reduced to that 
of the Flame Thearch and Yellow Thearch, which subsequently led to the fun- 
damental dualism in early Chinese history. This view was extremely popular 
during the Spring and Autumn period, yet its origins are much older than that. 


From the Spring and Autumn period onwards, the opposition between the 
Flame- and the Yellow Thearch gained political support as well. This started 
with the institutionalization of the upper and lower zhi I sacrificial sites dur- 
ing the reign of Patriarch Ling # of Qin # (r. 424—415 BC). In the “Fengshan 
shu” £}##2$ (Treatise on the Feng and Shan sacrifices) the Shiji 5230, (Grand 
Scribe’s Records) records the sacrificial ordinances of the Qin people: 


TREJA - 


ui 


HV 


FREE UR ^ SEVER DAS EDR nio dE 


After Patriarch Xiang of Qin had become a vassal lord, since his domain 
was on the western borders [of the confederacy], he adopted the spirit of 
Shao Hao as his patron deity and set up the zhi-altar of the west where he 
offered sacrifices to the White Thearch. 


AI... VERE >... CES e 


Patriarch Wen [...] constructed the zhi-altar of Fu, where he [...] con- 
ducted sacrifices to the White Thearch. 


ERROR ^ SEEPH OC 


Patriarch Xuan set up the zAi-altar at Mi, south of the Wei river, where he 
sacrificed to the Green Thearch. 


BREIL LMG > SBER o (ETE > AERE + 


Patriarch Ling constructed at the southern slope of Mt. Wu an upper zhi- 
altar, where he sacrificed to the Yellow Thearch, and a lower zhi-altar, 
where he sacrificed to the Flame Thearch. 
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ZR... Muu 


cu 


Patriarch Xian |... | set up the field and garden zhi-altar at Yueyang, where 
he offered sacrifice to the White Thearch.?! 


The Qin only knew of four Thearchs. Moreover, due to Qin's location in the 
west, offerings made to the White Thearch were especially numerous. That 
Patriarch Ling constructed an upper and a lower zhi-altar at the southern 
slope of Mt. Wu was because the Yellow Thearch belonged to the realm above 
and the Flame Thearch to the realm below. The opposition between the two 
Thearchs was thus for the first time acknowledged and reflected in the official 
ritual institutions. 

Under the Qin there was no notion of a Black Thearch. When Han Gaozu 
StH (r 202-195 BC) entered the area within the Pass (Guanzhong BEH) 


AA 


in the second year of his reign, he remarked: “I have heard that there are five 
Thearchs, why are only four of them [worshipped]" (SHAA Rag > MA 
FIt)?” As no one was able to offer an explanation, Gaozu exclaimed: “Indeed 
it is up to me to complete the five" (7/51: ifr] Att). He accordingly set up 
a site of worship for the Black Thearch, called the zhi-altar of the north. Only 
then were the five zhi-altars corresponding to the Thearchs of the five col- 


ors complete. When Gaozu first rose to power, he sacrificed to Chi You and 
anointed his drums and flags with sacrificial blood; he also ordered an official 
spirit invoker to set up the sacrifices to Chi You in Chang'an &Zz.?? 

That Patriarch Ling of Qin conjoined [the sacrifices for] the Yellow Thearch 


and the Flame Thearch with the construction of an upper and lower zhi-altar, 


seems to have been influenced by the legend concerning the dual opposition 
between the two thearchs, which had been popular from the Shang to the 
Spring and Autumn period. 

This dualistic paradigm finds its manifestation in the ritual ordinances. 
In Yin oracle bone writing one comes across the terms "Upper Ancestors" 
(Shangshi E75) and “Lower Ancestors” (Xiashi F75).33 Cao Dingyun Ë E 


31 Shiji, 28.1358, 1360, 1364, 1365. My English translation has been adapted from Burton 
Watson, trans., Records of the Grand Historian: Han Dynasty II, rev. ed. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1993 [1961]), 7-1. 

32 Much of this passage is a more or less verbatim quote from the Shiji's “Fengshan shu.” 
Compare also the translation in Watson, trans., Records of the Grand Historian: Han 
Dynasty I, 18-9. 

33 Cf. David N. Keightley, Working for His Majesty: Research Notes on Labor Mobilization in 
Late Shang China (ca. 1200-1045 BC), as Seen in the Oracle-Bone Inscriptions, with Particular 
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has demonstrated that the royal ancestors starting from Zu Yi H.Z and above 
were addressed as Shangshi ET and those from Zu Xin 4.3 downwards as 
Xiashi KT, thereby combining the appellations of the various temple hosts 
into two groups.?^ This is different from the Qin people's practice of using an 


upper and a lower zhi-altar to conduct offerings to the two thearchs. 

If we look into the ancient history of the West, we find that this dualism 
also surfaces in epics of the Near East. Linguistic studies found evidence for 
this dualism going back to the division of the realms of heaven and earth into 
above and below. In the Near Eastern Creation Epic, which I have translated 
into Chinese, the slaughtered opponent Tiamat is associated with the nega- 
tive; she represents the abyss, the primeval ocean, in fact, even hell and the 
nether world. 


TABLE 8 Tiamat and the division of the realms of heaven and earth into above and below 
in the Near Eastern Creation Epic 


Téhdm (the deep) 
Tiamat we 


Tarhpu (ocean, sea) 


sa (inhabited earth) 
Sheól (hell) 


The Semitic term ensetu (earth) has its origins here. The "Zheng luan" passage's 
depiction of Chi You having his hair cut off and his flesh and bones minced 
and pickled after he was captured closely resembles the situation Tiamat was 
facing. Since ancient times, defeated [gods] unanimously sink into an abyss, 
serving as the roots of all evil. This is the same in legends all over the world. 


Attention to Handicraft Industries, Agriculture, Warfare, Hunting, Construction, and the 
Shang’s Legacies (Berkeley: Institute of East Asian Studies, University of California, 2012), 
334, 347-48. 

34 Cao Dingyun $ 7E SE, "Lun Yinxu buci zhong de ‘Shangshi’ yu ‘Xiashi’: Jianlun xiang- 
guan de jihe miaozhu” aa RFRA Eos" ER Ray + a HRA EARE, in 
Zhongguo kaoguxue luncong: Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo jiansuo 40 nian 
jinian PRPS a Samia PAR A WITCHITEEPITA0 4 ac Red. Zhongguo 
shehui kexueyuan kaogu yanjiu suo PERS Res ENIZLPTI (Beijing: Kexue, 
1993), 289-97. 
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3 


Sikong Jizi =]2¢ 7 of Jin $$ (d. 622 BC) exclaimed: 


HD EEF AB > ABER. NOW > BADIM K > ADL SEK 
Ei, ^ Ea Ryle 


a 
N 


Formerly, Shaodian took a wife from the Youjiao clan and gave birth to 
the Yellow Thearch and to the Flame Thearch. The Yellow Thearch grew 
up relying on the Ji river; the Flame Thearch grew up relying on the Jiang 
river. [...] Hence the Yellow Thearch became known as Ji and the Flame 
Thearch as Jiang.?5 


Ji and Jiang serve as place and river names in Yin oracle bone inscriptions (here- 
after OBI), with mentions of Qiang 7£ being especially numerous. Furthermore, 
the graph giang ? also functions as the name of a hunting ground (HJ 37233). 
It has been inferred that the Qiang people constituted the community of the 
Liujia £z culture. Ji appears in the OBI within the compound Jilu 2/23 (#8) 
(HJ 27547). The “Discourses of Jin" further mention that the Yellow Thearch 


had twenty-five sons, of whom fourteen obtained surnames, of which there 
were twelve, Ji 4m, You PY, Qi #5, Ji ti and so forth. Only Qingyang $155 and 
Canglin Shi MK were of the same surname, Ji, as the Yellow Thearch. Most 
of these clan surnames can be verified in Shang oracle bone writing and in 
bronze inscriptions.?6 Those surnamed Ji among the descendants of the Yellow 
Thearch were the nephews of Fanglei 77:8; one of them was Yigu 9s, a 
nephew of Tongyu Shi ff. I have been doing some research on Fanglei 
and Tongyu; their geographical location can still be confirmed to some degree. 

The name Leifang appears on the Li juzun z&55?$ (a bronze beaker cast in 
the form of a horse with an inscribed front [tr. note]), excavated in Meixian 
county Eik, Shaanxi, in 1955.3” Its inscription mentions the names “Fanglei 
Luozi" 7785s and "Fanglei Zhuizi" JEET respectively. Lei also appears 
as a surname and as a place name, Lei /g, in Shang oB1. The Zhouyuan 
HIJA oracle bone fragment Hiiua records: “Chasing rhinoceroses in Xi" 


& 


35 Guoyu jijie, 10.336—7. 

36 Jao refers the reader here to his introduction to the chapter on government officials (zhi- 
guan renwu fS E NP) in Jao Tsung-i Jiaguwen tongjian FB X 38868, Vol. 4 (Hong Kong: 
Zhongwen daxue chubanshe, 1995), 7-31. 

37 JC 601-2. See also Constance A. Cook and Paul R. Goldin, eds., A Source Book of Ancient 
Chinese Bronze Inscriptions (Berkeley: The Society for the Study of Early China, 2016), 
80-3 for an English translation of the inscription. 
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(2). This refers to the same place as does the “Lu yu” 258 (Discourses 
of Lu) passage: “[King] You met his demise in Xi" (2A /Ex).°° The vicinity 
of Xi corresponds to the Xi &% river valley east of modern day Lintong Ea). 


The archaeological excavation of Xiduan Pf% village near Lingkou SO in the 


Lintong district belongs to the former territory of the Lirong 53x; people.*° 


Tongyu is perhaps a compound place name. In Shang times there has been 
a Yu fá clan. The origins of the name Tong f% go back to the Xia £ period. 
The “Xia benji” =Æ% (Basic annals of Xia) in the Shiji mentions that among 
those who have been enfeoffed by the ruler of Xia, there was a "Tongcheng Shi" 
FEIRE (lit. “The Clan of the walled city of Tong" [tr. note]). According to the 
Shiben {HAS (Generational records), there was a "Tongshi" F% known dur- 
ing Zhou times as well. The “Gu ming” itp (Testamentary charge) from the 


Shangshu mentions a Tongbo JH (Elder Tong). The geographical location of 


Tong was in Shaanxi. The "Liu guo biao” 7316 (Chronological table of the Six 
States) relates: “Lord Shang died in Tong" (FASS F%).4 In the southeast of 
Hua 3É county lies the ancient walled city of Tong where once archaeological 


discoveries were made. The Yantielun {fim (Discourses on salt and iron) was 
aware of the fact that “Lord Shang was trapped in Pengchi" (HAREE), 4 
which refers to the same place. Tongyu Shi might have been the forebear 
of Tongbo. 

A number of extant texts and archaeologically retrieved artifacts may serve 


to confirm the geographical locations as well as the clan- and surnames associ- 
ated with the origins of the Flame and Yellow traditions in the sources listed 
above. 

When analyzing the paradigms of ancient history, one needs to take into 
consideration their various geographical origins. Moreover, apart from the dif- 
ferent interpretations of historians and ritualists, there further exist the say- 
Z&) and military strategists 


ings of planetary prognosticators (xingzhanjia Æ. 


(bingjia RŽ). 
The names Taihao A, Shaohao /D3, and Zhuanxu AFA all figure in 


W 


the texts of the planetary prognosticators, such as in the Mawangdui “Wu 


38 Cf. Cao Wei Bf F# ed., Zhouyuan Jiaguwen FA P X (Beijing: Shijie tushu, 2002), 79. 

39 Guoyujijie, 4.172. 

40 Jao refers the reader here to the following publication: Liu Hengwu ŽIJE, Hu Lingui 
HEAR, "Xiduan yizhi yu gu Xidi, Lirong diwang tantao" PJERA HEELE ERIE ` BEJCHE 
VE TER], Yuanwang ji: Shaanxisheng kaogu yanjiusuo huadan sishi zhounian jinian wenji 
ee yu A A E+ Ec, CER (Xian: Shaanxi renmin meishu 
chubanshe, 1998), 234. 

41. Shiji, 15.723. 


42 Wang Ligi E fl|z$, Yantielun jiaozhu ARARBOE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1992), 231. 
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xing zhan” 7-4 (Prognostics of the five planets) manuscript for instance, 


recorded in the first year of Emperor Qin Shihuang #444. The text matches 
the agent “wood” (mu 7X) from the eastern position (dongfang RX) with the 
name “Taihao” K$, which is precisely the same as "Taihao" K3; the thearch 


associated with the northern position, “Zhuanyu” jm © refers to “Zhuanxu.” 
This period saw the integration of the cosmologies of the five planets and 


the five agents (wuxing TfT). The above cited account of the battles between 
the Yellow Thearch and the thearchs of the four colors from the Yinqueshan 
slips also comes from a period after the doctrine of the five agents, metal ( jin 
4), wood (mu 7X), water (shui 7K), fire (huo x) and soil (tu +) had become 
prominent. 

Before it speaks about the Yellow Thearch and Chi You, the "Zheng luan" pas- 
sage mentions the name "Gao Yang.” If one looks at the rhymed passage from 


the inscription on the stone chime of Patriarch Jing = of Qin (r. 576—537 BC), 
which reads: “Gao Yang has numinous power, may the four cardinal regions be 
led to security and peace" (Shp # > UAF), and combines it with 
line “Scion of the High Lord Gao Yang" (75577 E i& )^^ from the Lisao HERE 
(Encountering sorrow), then one finds that at the beginning of the Spring and 


Autumn period Gao Yang was regarded as the common ancestor of Qin and 
Chu. Wang Yi 3% (89-158 AD) states: “Gao Yang was the epithet of Zhuanxu 
HA Pat) 
The “Di xi" #7 & (Genealogy of Thearchs) chapter in the Da Dai Liji recounts: 


after he became the ruler over All-under-Heaven" (Sp > HAF 


me DSTA BERE TCI AE EE ^ SEA o e 


Zhuanxu wedded a woman from the Tenghuang clan and gave birth to 
Laotong, who became the ancestor of the Chu people.*$ 


In comparison, the genealogical tables from the various sources mentioned 
read as follows: 


43 The English translation of this passage has been adapted from Martin Kern, The Stele 
Inscriptions of Ch'in Shih-huang: Text and Ritual in Early Chinese Imperial Representation 
(New Haven: American Oriental Society, 2000), 89-90. 

44 Hong Xingzu VESEY, Chuci buzhu ERYR (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983), 3. The 
translation of this line follows David Hawkes, trans., The Songs of the South: An Ancient 
Chinese Anthology of Poems by Qu Yuan and other Poets (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1985), 68. 

45 Chuci buzhu, 3. 

46 Jao’s quote slightly differs from the original version. See Wang Pinzhen EHI, Da Dai 
Liji jiegu Kk EXTUS, punc. and coll. Wang Wenjin 57 $i (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1983), 127. 
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TABLE 9 The genealogy of thearchs in the account of Sikong Jizi EJÆÆF in the “Jin yu" 


+928; in the “Da huang dong jing” Ajit R&S and in "Di xi" 77 Za from the Da Dai 
Liji KRIGA 


The account of Sikong Jizi in the “Jin yu”: 
r—Flame Thearch (Jiang 3) 


Shaodian + You Jiaoshi 
(> HB) (FIER) < Qingyang 
G$) Ji 4E surname 
Canglin 
—Yellow Thearch (Ji 4) — (fk) 
Yigu Ji C surname 
| Git) 

Qingyang 

(A) 


“Da huang dong jing” Kye HE (The great wilds of the east): 


Quanrong AF = Baiquan HA 


Miaolong Hage Rong jit Wu & 


Yellow Thearch | 


Yuhao 3f ——— Yu E Jing zi 


Da Dai Liji, “Di xi”: 


Changpu Shushan shi nü Tenghuang shi 


(SEZ) (HELER) 
+ + 
Juruo shui Gao Yang 
| (EK) (aba) Laotong 
Yellow Thearch + Leizu | Changyi ———— Zhuanxu — (#%) 
GRH) J (RES) (HASH) 
Xuanxiao 
(ZR) 
| Jujiang shui 


(LK) 
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The name Laotong also appears in the wooden slips excavated from tomb 1 
at Wangshan 2111: 


ZEE > Ol CR (——9) » LIS (ao) ^ Ae (=) 
> RS —PR(— =) e 


First [offerings to] Laochong, Zhu (Rong) (120); [Offer to] Chi and [...] 
one female sheep each (121); First [offerings to] Laochong and [...] (122); 
[Offer to] Rong one he-goat each (123).47 


The graph is written with the signifier shi 7; as chong ## here. The “Chi You 
zhuan" ŒJ (Biography of Chi You) in the Lu shi FEE y from the prov- 
inces) has Zaixiong #88, which is also written Yixiong (ZF 


Ae 


I very much suspect that the reason for the “Da huang dos jing" to name the 
Yellow Thearch as ancestor of the Rong people goes back to the Western Rong 
people supporting this version. The variant of Zhuanxu being the descendant 
of the Yellow Thearch finds further backing in the Chu bamboo manuscript 
“Wu Wang jian zuo" ;&-E TF (King Wu ascends the throne) where it says: 


dy 


$ 


SE fe (FD) FR (Biff) EU: REG) ER 
Gh). 


(3) $228 (SE) Z 381 (TE) 


The King inquired with Master Shangfu saying: “I do not know where the 
way of the Yellow Thearch, of Zhuanxu and of Yao and Shun lies.’48 


elif is to be understood here as a variant of Zhuanxu jE, which the "Wuxing 
zhan” gives as Zhuanyu mE. The “Wu Wang jian zuo" manuscript clearly 
lists Zhuanxu after the Yellow Thearch, thus presenting him as one of the 
Five Thearchs. The “Da huang dong jing” mentions Yujing 837i among the 
descendants of the Yellow Thearch. In the Guicang it says: “In the past, Prince 
Mu divined the hexagram with Yu Qiang” ('EFf& FARE RR). The “Da 


E 


47 See Hubei sheng wenwu kaogu yanjiusuo HILA WS t EA PIT and Beijing Daxue 
zhongwenxi, eds., Wangshan chujian & LL IAE fS, 78. The numbers in brackets indicate the 
fragment numbers. 

48 Cf. Liao Mingchun BAR, Xinchu Chujian shilun Hi HILA ASH (Taipei: Taiwan guji 
chubanshe, 2001), 264. Jao's original transcription of this passage has been slightly 
amended according to the transcription produced by Chen Peifen DE[Z$ in Ma 
Chengyuan 57K, ed., Shanghai Bowuguan cang Zhanguo Chu zhushu SIS MI GE IE 
E] AE T S, vol. 7 (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2007), 151. 

49 This line is quoted is quoted in Lu Deming's [75058] (556-627) Jingdian shiwen 2& Hil 
TEX. See Huang Zhuo Zim, ed., Jingdian shiwen huijiao &CHETESCEETZ (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuiju, 2006), 754. It does not appear in the excavated Guicang manuscript 
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zong shi" KÉt (The great and venerable teacher) chapter in the Zhuangzi 
relates: “Yugiang got it and stood at the limit of the north" (E3585 > 
TLS dEf).9? The Jingdian shiwen & 88315 xc (Explanative writings to the classi- 
cal canons) quotes from the Jianwen fX: "As to the deities of the Northern Sea, 
one is named Yujing, he is the grandson of the Yellow Thearch" (L3H, > 
Ag > wm Z sU thus adopting the version from the Shanhaijing. Yet 
the Zhuangzi regards the Yellow Thearch, Zhuanxu and Yuqiang as different 


strands that are not subordinated to each other. 

As to the name "Flame Thearch,” the Warring States Silk Manuscript exca- 
vated from Zidanku -f-58J& in Changsha Ry» relates: "Thereupon the Flame 
Thearch commands Zhurong" (3615 Jaat). Gonggong ÆT. is known as 
Zhurong's son. The name Gonggong appears in the Silk Manuscript as well, 


where it is written as #7, consisting of the element I. The respective passage 


goes: "Gongong moves with large steps" (Jt TÆ ).53 When viewed as a whole, 
Gonggong too belongs to the order of the Flame Thearch. The Genealogy of the 
Flame Thearch in the “Hai nei jing” #2 chapter from the Shanhaijing reads: 


TABLE10 The Genealogy of the Flame Thearch in the “Hai nei jing” YN chapter from 
the Shanhaijing UMEE 


Flame Thearch + Tingyao, child of the red river — Yanju — Jiebing — 


(FEER) (GKE) (Bi) 
ie Xigi ——————————_ Zhurong 
(ERAS) 5:3) 
Gonggong ———— — — — Shuqi 
(ET) (ffr) 
Houtu 
(a) 
Yeming 
(TS) 


from Wangjiatai. My translation of this passage follows Shaughnessy, Unearthing the 
Changes, 154. 

50 My English translation of this passage follows Watson, trans., The Complete Works of 
Zhuangzi, 46. 

51 See Wang Xianqian, Zhuangzi jijie, 2.60. 

52 Compare Jao, “Chu Boshu xinzheng," in idem, Xuantang jilin: Shilin xin bian, 3. 860-91. 

53 Compare ibid. 
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The records of ancient history are diverse and confused, which makes it very 
hard to manage them completely. Now, with the help of newly available insights, 
there gradually emerges an outline, yet it is still impossible to reach final con- 
clusions. One must wait for future archaeological finds to become available in 
order to conduct further investigations and to re-formulate the results. 

The “Jinyu” records that among the sons of the Yellow Thearch, there were 
two with the name Qing Yang. One shared the surname Ji © with Yigu, the other 
one had the surname Ji ġ as did Canglin. The accounts in this case vary widely 
and are not altogether very convincing. Lei Xueqi 252232 believes that the rea- 
son why those of the Ji ##, clan did not obtain the throne was Xuanxiao 2 #4, 
the son of the Lady Leizu #44 of the Xiling P8 clan. The Chu people offered 
the territory west of Qingyang, which is now in the vicinity of Changsha, to 
Qin. There is a Qingyang mound in the Yunyang mountains pä in Chaling 
ZEB county. It was there, where Xuanxiao realized his kingdom.5+ However, 


this is but one possible explanation to bear in mind. 

The Lüli zhi IBF (Treatise on harmonics and the calendar) in the Hanshu 
FE (Book of Han) quotes from a text called Kao de 8 (Investigating virtue), 
where it says: "Shao Hao was called Qing; this Qing in turn was Qing Yang, the 
son of the Yellow Thearch" (LA E48 > BT LT At). “Kao de" 
is the title of the lost chapter 42 from the Yi Zhoushu. This quote constitutes a 
recovered fragment from this chapter. The “Jini neijing" 3T ff2 4€ (Inner clas- 
sic of the book of the young master of accountancy) chapter from the Yuejue 
shu ZEE (Book of the end of the kingdom of Yue) records the following: 


js 


mp 


ELSE URCK. P o Lara... BRIAR UA ^ BEES 


H 


DI 


I have heard that the Flame Thearch had All-under-Heaven and passedit 
on to the Yellow Thearch [...] Thus Shao Hao administered the western 
region, supported by Chi You, whom he put in charge over [the element] 
metal.56 


The “Wu xing” 7117 (Five agents) chapter from the Guanzi '&-f- (Master Guan) 
relates: "Formerly, the Yellow Thearch obtained Chi You and made Heaven's 


54 Lei Xueqi HSH, Zhushu jinian yizheng "TOF 338 (Taipei: Yiwen yinshuguan 
1976), 2 

55 Ban Gu Yt, Hanshu 3S (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1962), 21B.1012. 

56 Li Bujia 482752, Yuejueshu jiaoshi KIEMBE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2013), uo. 
Compare also the English translation in Olivia Milburn, trans., The Glory of Yue: An 
Annotated Translation of the Yuejue shu (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 153. 
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way manifest” (Hai? faa 0m AE)...” Surprisingly the “Jie he" 4470 
(Concluding peace) chapter from the Yantielun tells us that Xuanyuan Fizi 
did battle at Zhuolu, killed the two Yi I (Hao 5) and Chi You and thus rose to 
become Thearch. These kinds of narratives that put the Flame Thearch in front 
of the Yellow Thearch, having Chi You to assist the latter, or having the Yellow 


Thearch killing the two Hao’s, all developed at rather late points in time. The 


more detailed their account, the later their date of composition. 
As to the legend of the two Hao's, Tai Hao Afi and Xiao Hao /[ A8, I have 
written another article which discusses this episode in greater detail.5® 


Qiao Zhou's #8) Gushi kao 1t 5575; (Investigations into ancient history) 
associates the Flame Thearch with Dating shi KEKR. In the annotations to 
the "Zhenling weiye tu" H13 m| (Diagram of the positions of the perfect 


ES 


numina) from the Daozang łk (Repositories of the Dao) we read: 


nur 
Ù 


HEH’ A PEIZE > AESP ° 


The Yellow Thearch-Dating shi, known by the posthumous title Qingjia, 
was the Master of ghosts and spirits in All-under-Heaven. He had been in 
charge of administering Mount Luofeng.5? 


The Paleolithic ruins of Yandunbao SEK in Fengdu $B county, Sichuan, 
testify to the very early human habitation of the area, again suggesting that 


the Flame Thearch was indeed the common ancestor of the peoples from Chu 
and Shu 4j. The name Dating shi also appears in the Zuozhuan in the account 
of the eighteenth year of Patriarch Zhao HA (523 BC): "Zi Shen ascended the 
Dating lineage’s storehouse” (REESE EE Z J88).9? The latter was located 
in Shandong. In the “Shun Dao" JI} (Following Dao) passage from the 
Mawangdui manuscripts “the Yellow Thearch asked Li Hei (Mu): ‘When Dating 


57 Li Xiangfeng WAJE, Guanzi jiaozhu BE, ed. Liang Yunhua 2233 (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 2018), 15.955. 

58 Jao refers the reader here to his “Zhongguo gudai dongfang niaozu de chuanshuo: jian- 
lun taihao, shaohao" FHERR A IRAN aR Fea Ales, in Li Yiyuan 
ZEJR[&] and Wang Qiugui EPKEE, eds, Zhongguo Shenhua yu chuanshuo xueshu yantao- 

hui lunwenji P Eis a (aS GAY © S8 L&E (Taipei: Hanxue yanjiu zhongxin, 
1996), 61—75. 

59 Ku Yimin PAR, ed., Youyang zazu jiaojian H þa XEART Æ (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
2015), 126, n. 1. 

60 Zuo, Zhao 18.3, 1394. The English translation of this passage follows Durrant, Li, and 
Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 1553. 
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possessed All-under-Heaven [...]" (KURZAR P 152).8 The name is written 
here with the graph ^*, composed with the radical cao 4"! (grass). The twenty 


rulers of antiquity listed in the “Qu qie” REB (Rifling trunks) chapter from 
the Zhuangzi are “Rongcheng shi PEEK, Dating shi, Bohuang shi (8 &K [...] 
Xuanyuan shi $T 5E [...] Zhurong shi HB ES, Fuxi shi (SIX, and Shennong 
shi TESEC,"92? The respective periods are numerous and confused, but the 


name [Dating shi] already appears in excavated manuscripts, even though 

there is as yet no proof for the epithet Flame Thearch. 

To follow Qiao Zhou's assumption and to regard the Flame Thearch as 
supreme deity of Fengdu would seem somewhat too fantastic. But if we look 
atthe new and old historical material laid out comprehensively above, we may 
arrive at two insights: 

1 The names of the Thearchs of antiquity mentioned in transmitted texts 
can all be verified in the accounts from excavated manuscripts; hence 
they are certainly not completely without basis. 

2. From as far back as the line statements from the Yin-period Guicang, 


to as recent as the early Han Huangdi shu #277 2 (Books of the Yellow 


Thearch) and the astrological charts from Mawangdui, as well as in the 
Warring States bamboo and silk manuscripts, do we find evidence for 
the long pedigree of the story of the struggle between the Flame and the 
Yellow Thearchs and the respective strands they constitute in ancient 
Chinese history. 
This dualist paradigm must therefore be seen as the result of the collation 
work of scribes and historians. The paradigm presumably developed from a 
theogony into a genealogy of ruling Thearchs. The establishment of the upper 
and lower zhi sacrifices by the Qin people led to the deification of the Yellow 
and the Flame Thearchs, at the same time that the notion of a theocracy in the 
human realm began to take shape. 
In antiquity the recording of history rested in the hands of ritualists in 
charge of fixing the genealogies of ruling houses. The Shiben ranges among the 


61 The entire question reads: “The Yellow Thearch asked Li Hei (Mu): ‘When Dating pos- 
sessed All-under-Heaven he did not differentiate between yin and yang, he did not count 
the days, neither did he know the four seasons. And yet heaven opened up timely and 
the earth brought forth its riches. How did this come about?" (m JEH KU 
(EE) KRZAK Po AHA ^ REC > FERE > MABLA ^ HE 
EEDART o EER 74 fil). See Qiu Xigui et al., eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo 
Jjicheng, 4.170. 

62 Guo Qingfan EET, Zhuangzi jishi 4E 7- HERE (Beijing: Zhonghua chubanshe, 2018), 
4B.369. 
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genealogical treatises that are still extant today. Important ritualist writings, 
such as the “Wu Wang jian zuo” preserved in the Da Dai Liji, have also been 
discovered in Chu burial mounds. Hence, we know this text took its form dur- 
ing the Warring States period and did not originate from the hands of the Han 
people as some scholars previously doubted. Sima Qian’s “Wu Di ji” discusses 
the Yellow Thearch, Zhuanxu and Di Ku 774 quite carefully. Based on the “Wu 
Di de,” it also takes into account the records of the ritualists. Today, based on 


the evidence found in excavated manuscripts, we may at least affirm that these 
treatises are indeed of pre-Qin origin and do not constitute Han fabrications. 
Although the theory of the dualism of Ancient Chinese history laid out in the 
pages above presents but an attempt to arrange a vast array of different sayings 
into a coherent order, there are in fact numerous regional thearchs of antiq- 
uity that have not yet been accounted for. To name one example, the discovery 


of the Sanxingdui = =f culture in Sichuan opened up a whole new chapter 
in the history of China’s Southwestern civilizations. It is well known that in the 
Kingdom of Shu &j there was a Wang Di %7} (The far gazing thearch) (title of 


IM 


the mythological king Duyu fE5F [Cuckoo] [tr. note]). However, Chang Qu's 


H (fl. 291-361 AD) Huayang guozhi 9E; Et (Chronicles of Huayang) says: 


r H- qum = 


qo BE STAI ZR > BH EPR TP 


BABA (Z) > 9 
EEK MR 


Kaiming (Enlightened, i.e. Duyu’s likewise mythological successor Bieling 
#288 [Turtle Spirit] (tr. note])® was installed; his reign title was Cong Di 
(Thearch of thickets). Cong Di gave birth to Lu Di (Thearch of the hut). 
Lu Di attacked Qin, reaching as far as Yong. [Lu Di] gave birth to Baozi 
Di (Thearch protecting the son). [Baozi] Di attacked Qingyi and boldly 
spread his rule to include the Liao and the Bo tribes. 

The Fengsu tongyi refers to the latter as “Lubao” [& fr, presumably combining 

the titles “Lu Di” and “Baozi Di’ into one. Prior to the Qin people's conquest, the 

region of Shu saw a number of thearchs bearing the title “Lu Di.” In a previous 


investigation I have shown that the name “Lu Di" appears in Shang OBI, where 
it is the subject of a Shang attack. The respective inscriptions read: 


63 Cf. Terry F. Kleeman, Great Perfection: Religion and Ethnicity in a Chinese Millennial 
Kingdom (Honolulu: University of Hawai’i Press, 1998), 22-3. 

64 Liu Lin 250, Huayang guozhi xin jiaozhu 3&7; RIGO (Chengdu: Sichuan daxue 
chubanshe, 2015), 103. 
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3B ERE... Piet Dems (Hy 33086) 


Attacking Lu on the next jia-zi day |...) there while lodging (?) in X, 
[before] attacking Lu Di.® 


eee POHL] (TN218) 


[...] crack-making [...] reward (?) Lu [...] 


RE (5) ` BIT (YCo2425) 
Attacking Zhou, Peng and Lu Fang.5$ 


The character | appears here in three graphic variants. One simply gives the 


upper part of the character, J£, another one adds to this the radical min Il, and 
the last variant enhances the form JB with the element ge X..5" That the name 
"Lu Di" indeed existed during the Yin period may serve to verify Chang Qu's 
account.®§ These examples further prove that the appellation di was also used 
beyond the central plains. 

As there exists no easy solution to the topic under discussion, the above 
account shall merely present a new perspective, one which may serve to put 
the issue on somewhat firmer ground. At least the very last passage, which 
complements the study's argument with a discussion on Lu Di in the ancient 
Ba-Shu Ej region, comes up with some comparatively tangible evidence. 
I remember it was last year (1998 (tr. note]), when Chen De'an IREZ of the 
Sanxingdui Museum told me during a personal conversation about numerous 


excavated artefacts relating to Lu Fang that have not been published yet. Very 
few people are familiar with the fact that the ancient people from Lu Fang 
employed the title di, so perhaps this marks a new discovery which may help 
to bolster the account in Chang Qu's work.5? 


65 The graph {ill is missing in the original. A blank between [ii and (X; suggests that this is 
due to an editorial mistake. 

66 [have updated the transcription of this OBI fragment according to Jao's more recent inter- 
pretation of this passage found in his "Yindai lishi dili san ti" UE SHEE = à, in Jao 
Tsung-i xin chutu wenxian lunzheng, 95-114. 

67 In his “Yindai lishi dili san ti" (96) Jao amends his view on the last variant, claiming it is 
composed of JE and the element yue IX. 

68 Cf. the more detailed discussion on this issue in Jao's "Yindai lishi dili san ti,” 95-100. 

69 The last paragraph has been shortened in the English translation, for it includes many 
lines that Jao addressed directly to the audience present during his first presentation of 
this article. 


On the Daoist “Genesis” 


The Genesis is a literary work composed by the Israelites in the style of oral 
story telling.! In the Hebrew original the name Genesis is Bereshith mwaa, 
meaning "in the beginning," “at first." The word is etymologically related to the 
Assyrian bari or banu. The morpheme bere appears also in the Phoenician 
language, where it is pronounced bara. The English name Genesis, in turn, 
derives from the Ancient Greek word génesis yeveots (origin). The morpheme 
gene inter alia signifies “pedigree.” Hence in addition to relating the creation 
of heaven and earth as well as the origins of mankind, Genesis also figures 
as the account of the genealogy of Abraham. If we consider ancient Chinese 
historiographical and ritualistic writings, we find that apart from etiological 
myths there are also other categories such as the so called “fixing of the gene- 
alogies" (dian shiri tł) mentioned in the Zhouli FF (Rituals of Zhou)? 
The ancient Near Eastern Creation Epic Enuma Elis, recorded in more than one 
thousand lines inscribed on seven large clay tablets, begins with the struggle 
between multitudinous gods, and continues with the triumph of the sun god 
Marduk and the subsequent erection of the temple. Finally, it narrates the 
legend of humans having been created from drops of blood extracted [from 
the body of a rebellious deity], among other tales. Although quite different 
from the Hebrew Genesis, the Enüma Elis in fact constitutes mankind's earli- 
est creation account. There is furthermore the Gilgamesh epic, recorded on 
ten clay tablets; these were published by George Smith (1840-1876) in 1872. 
The account of a great flood in the latter can be compared to the respective 
passage in the Bible. Although any kind of discussion on morals and ethics is 


completely missing from the Babylonian epic, it nevertheless provides invalu- 
able help in understanding the historical background of the Near East. 


1 This article was first published as "Lun Daojiao chuangshiji" #774 AIt% (On the Daoist 
"Genesis") in Zhongguo wenhua yanjiusuo xuebao F Eid (ETT 2c ATSB 5 (1996): 31-8. This 
translation follows the version republished in wy 5: 177-87. 

2 Cf. the passage "Chunguan zongbo" Æ E 5</H (the official for Spring, the minister of cult) 
in the Zhouli, where it says: "The Minor Scribe (xiao shi /]\52): He is in charge of maintain- 
ing the treatises of the states and statelets (zhang bang guo zhi zhi 3& F(A x), of fixing 
the genealogies (dian xishi € Za tt), as well as of determining the Zhao-mu HA? temple 
sequences" (Sun Yirang JARE [1848-1908], Zhouli zhengyi FACS 1E3& [Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1987 (1899) |, 51.2098). 
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While there is no such text as a Genesis to be found in the Daoist canon, 
the cosmogonies devised by Daoist disciples are even more concerned with 
the provenance of mankind. Daoism originated in the region of Shu &j in 


Sichuan, where according to Han lore the first creator figure, Pangu shi #374 [X 
(Coiled Antiquity), initially appeared. Among the personae carved in the 
mural of the Wen Weng 32535 stone chamber by the hand of the provincial 


governor of Yizhou 7s)", Zhang Shou FRUK, in the first year of the Xingping 
FLE era (194 AD) under Emperor Xian RA (r. 189-220 AD) at the end of the 
Eastern Han period, Pangu and Li Lao £# (i.e., Laozi £^ [tr. note]) were 
found juxtaposed in a position above the genealogy of rulers. It almost seems 


as if Pangu was regarded as creator of the cosmos. I have previously published 


F- ES 


an article titled, “Pangu tu kao" 23 m El (An investigation into the chart of 


Pangu), where I rectify the long held false assumption that the name Pangu 
first appeared during the Wu !X (220-280 AD) period in Xu Zheng's (4:5 


(fl. 220-265 AD) Sanwu Liji = Fi ac (Three and five calendrical records).? 


Li Lao, who shares the top position with Panggu, presumably is a shortened 
form for Lord Li Lao (Li Lao jun 452%). Scroll twelve of the Guang hong- 
mingji 25/44 (Expanded collection for the propagation and clarification of 


Tu 


Buddhism) quotes the Kumi tu jing AAEN (Chart and scripture of Mount 
Sumeru) as saying: 


TIRE She (bathe > TERMES > fin EEE SLE ^ 38100 


The Bodhisattva Baoyingsheng (Treasure Response) transformed into 
Fuxi, Bodhisattva Jixiang (Auspicious) transformed into Nüwa, Rutong 
(Learned-youth) transformed into Kong Qiu (i.e. Confucius (tr. note]), 
and Kasyapa transformed into Li Lao.* 


Thus, Li Lao is regarded here as the reincarnation of Ka$yapa. This may serve to 
prove that Li Lao indeed refers to Lord Li Lao. Li Lao's position is furthermore 
given as on a par with Kong Qiu, Fuxi and Nüwa. 

Daoist disciples often tended to plagiarize Buddhist writings. This trend 


BE 


intensified from the Western Jin = period (266—316 AD) onwards, after Wang 


Fu 3% (fl. 290-306 AD) wrote his Huahujing ttg (Scripture on converting 


3 Cf. Jao, “Pangu tu kao,” 75-6. 

4 Cited in the eighth argument of the monk Minggai's HAS Juedui Fu Yi fei foseng shi E$} 
EZS. C£ Daoxuan XŒ (596-667), Guang hongming ji KESABA EE (Shanghai: 
Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1991), 12481. See also Livia Kohn, Laughing at the Tao: Debates 
among Buddhists and Taoists in Medieval China (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995), 
183, for this text. 
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the Barbarians).5 The seventh argument in the above cited rebuttal of monk 
Minggai states: “The Huahujing has been produced by Wang Fu by borrow- 
ing from the Biography of Pangu and from the writings of the various [War- 
ring States] masters" (biR ^ EFM > KAZ” KARET Z8) 
naming the Pangu zhuan as the work that Wang Fu had relied on during the 


Western Jin. Fragments from the original Huahujing are still extant today." The 
tenth scroll in particular tells of numerous episodes related to the creation 
of the cosmos in remote antiquity, episodes that may well have originated 
from the Pangu zhuan. 

The eleventh transformation statement (bianci $5] in the Huahujing reads: 


HSZ EERE ^ aa A o (ERPE C6) 
SAGA  EREAAHEIJCTHER - MESARSA M&F) GRAN - 


EAEEEEHAEBE OW) ° AUSSER RES ^ HOME ASIA > BEE 
RERS o UZAZI” REAR BER © 


At the time of the eleventh transformation, [Lord Lao] was born in the 
terrestrial world in the south, where he created heaven and earth and 
their movements. He transformed and brought forth the myriad phe- 
nomena as if giving birth to infants. Yin and yang appeared in opposition 
while following upon each other. The multitudinous beings all enjoyed 
the vital breath and existed by themselves. They multiplied and became 
so numerous that they filled up the terrestrial pond. They lived defending 
themselves and cultivating mulberries and hemp. The number of cosmic 
eras (kalpas)? was exhausted until it came to a complete end. A great 
flood filled up the sky until it reached Tokhara. From the selected “seed 


5 The exact title of this work reads Taishang lingbao Laozi huahu miaojing K EF-S&€-E-T-[E 
KHA (Wondrous Scripture on Laozi’s Conversion of the Barbarians from the Great High 
Numinous Treasure). 

Guang hongming ji, 12.181. 

7 This refers to the version transmitted in the Dunhuang manuscripts, P.2007 (scroll one), and 
P.2004 (scroll 10), the originals being held in the Bibliotheque nationale de France (Jao erro- 
neously gives them as P.2207 and P.2204 respectively). The text of the Dunhuang Huahujing 
has been transcribed on recorded in Luo Zhenyu Ejk E (1866-1940), ed; Dunhuang shi- 
shi yishu WED Bia, in Luo Xuetang Xiansheng quanji ER EEEE, third series, 
20 vols. (Taipei: Wenhua, 1968-1976 [1909]), 6: 2225-77. 

8 William Edward Soothill and Lewis Hodous, eds., A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms: 
With Sanskrit and English Equivalents and a Sanskrit-Pali Index (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. 1937 [1934]), 232, glosses the word jie 7] as “a kalpa, aeon, age; also translit. 
ka; a fabulous period of time, a day of Brahma or 1, ooo Yugas, a period of four hundred and 
thirty-two million years of mortals, measuring the duration of the world." 
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people,”? only Fuzi was left alive. In order to commemorate this event, 
Fuzi set up a sanghika (i.e. a complete set of land and buildings for a 
monastery), which was only known among great sages.!? 


The idea of the “selected seed people" (xuanzhuo zhongmin EFE) in these 
lines is precisely equal to that of the Hebrew “Chosen People.’ One might even 


say that this passage constitutes a miniature version of the Daoist adherents’ 
Genesis, where in the aftermath of a great flood only Fuxi survives from among 
humanity’s seed people, as did Noah in the Near East. Depictions of the legend 
of Fuxi and Niiwa appear widespread among the Han tile paintings excavated 
in Sichuan. These two figures mark the beginning of humanity in the minds of 
the Han people. The legend of Fuxi was especially popular in the Northeast, 
thus Chengji ptc county in Gansu is commonly regarded as Fuxi’s mythical 


birthplace. Due to its transmission through the Qiang 3% people, the lore of 


Fuxi has been carried all the way to Tokhara. Curiously enough, one also finds 
in Tokhara a legend of a great flood. 

Starting from Wang Fu, all sorts of creation myths began to subsequently 
appear in the Daoist canon, some among them emulating the legend of Pangu, 


such as the Zhenshu HE (Book of perfects) cited in the Daoist work Yuanshi 


shangzhen zhongxian ji Tia. 
perfectness of the primordial beginning):" 


b+ Et xn filii (The many immortals of the supreme 


B —BURA > RUB C RAR KUHARA c AURET o EN 
Am EVHAZAREDELA ^ AGUCZBSRIUSUAE > HPPA e. 


cor 


Formerly, when heaven and earth were not yet separated,!? when the 
amorphous mass and the vital energy had not yet shaped into forms, 


9 The term zhong fË can be interpreted variously as “seed,” “to plant/establish,” or in the 
sense of a “religious group” or “communion” (Erik Ziircher. “Prince Moonlight’: Mes- 
sianism and Eschatology in Early Medieval Chinese Buddhism,” T'oung Pao 68 (1982) 1/3: 
5 n. 10. The translation “seed people" is the most common. Cf. Livia Kohn, ed., Daoism 
Handbook (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 265. 

10 Luo Zhenyu, Luo Xuetang Xiansheng quanji, 6: 2249. 

11 Cf. Kristofer Schipper and Franciscus Verellen, The Taoist Canon: A Historical Companion 
to the Daozang, 3 vols. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2004), 1107-8, for this 
text. My translation of this passage is based on the interpretation in Liu Cunren #12, 
“Daojiao qian shi er zhang” PIA E — TE, in Zhonghua wenshi luncong PEE X Se i de 
51 (1993), reprinted in idem, Hefeng Tang xin wenji PIREJ SCAR (Taipei: Xin wenfeng, 
1997), 241-54. 

12  LiuCunren identifies the term er yi — E (lit. two principles) with the concept liang yi jj 
{3§, referring to heaven and earth in the Xici zhuan VE it (Tradition of attached state- 
ments) passage from the Yijing 342% (Classic of Changes). 
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13 


14 


when heaven, earth, the sun and the moon were not yet complete and 
the black and yellow primal chaos resembled a chicken's egg, there was 
already the immortal/perfected Pangu, the essence of heaven and earth, 
calling himself Celestial King of the Primordial Beginning,'? who floated 
amidst the chaos. [...] 


m 


BRUE ” RRD > 4H BOTE] 


EE 
E 
x 


After another four kalpas (cosmic eras) had passed, heaven and earth 
began to separate, creating a distance of 36,000 li between them. Blood 
emanated from the cliffs and stones and turned into water. |... |!+ 


JUR EdER PAZ. E ^ GARR UPER o f e ERE oM 
DES WAWR C EU EE USE MESSI 


Ls 


redd 5c yi TE XE TRE B wie 5d, ? 7*5 ER SRL d jui 


The Celestial King of the Primordial Beginning resided on Jade Capital 
Mountain on top of the center of heaven. The palace in the middle of the 
mountains was adorned with gold and jade. Facing up, he often inhaled 
the vapor of heaven; when looking down he drank from the springs of the 
earth. After another two kalpas had passed, he suddenly gave birth to the 
Jade Maiden of the Grand Origin amidst the blood accumulated among 
the stones and mountain streams [...], whose name was Holy Mother of 
the Grand Origin. When the Primordial Beginning roamed down to meet 
her, he penetrated her energy and joined their essences after which he 
subsequently returned to the highest palace. [...] 


ATCRER JH AS BANK: FRAR NEREA > HAC 
EA inu FHARRAES AÉPSUEAOA KRSSHTHS 
UH ^ (& ^E Hr > iS BEAST: EBERT c 


The Mother of the Grand Origin gave birth to the thirteen-headed 
Celestial Sovereign, who governed for 36,000 years and became known 


According to Liu Cunren, the term Tianwang KE stands here for the Buddhist concept 
of Tianzun KÈ, which Soothill and Hodous gloss as “the most honoured among devas, 
a title of a Buddha, i.e., the highest of divine beings; also used for certain maharaja pro- 
tectors of Buddhism and others in the sense of honoured devas” (Soothill and Hodous, 
A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, 145). 

Jao omits this passage in the original. I have decided to add it to facilitate the understand- 
ing of the next passage below. 
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as the “Eastern King-Patriarch, Great Thearch Supporting the Mulberry;” 
his name was “Father of the Original Yang”; She further gave birth to the 
“Mysterious Maiden of the Nine Brilliances,” the Lady of Western Han, 
whose agnomen was “utmost perfected Queen Mother of the West.” The 
Celestial Sovereign received the agnomen “Thirteen-headed.” Afterwards 
he gave birth to the eleven-headed Terrestrial Sovereign. The Terrestrial 
Sovereign then brought forth the nine-headed Human Sovereign; each of 
them governed for 36,000 years.!5 


This workis also recognized under the title Ge Hong Zhenzhongshu Sith, PS 
(Ge Hong’s book in the headrest), although its actual authorship is unknown. 
One passage that reads: “Hong exclaimed: ‘These matters are remote and 
obscure, ordinary scholars have no knowledge about this” (75: EH:]IE 58 ZI > JE 
FLERBITAT), has presumably been fictitiously ascribed to the name Ge Hong %74 
(283-343). Liu Cunren {F12 (1917-2009) considers this work very important. 
He believes it may be regarded as the Daoist Genesis.!6 The work refers to Pangu 


in terms of a “perfected man" or “immortal” (zhenren ELA), moreover confer- 


ring on him the agnomen "Celestial King of the Primordial Beginning (Yuanshi 
Tianwang JC4AKR E} This title further appears in the Han Wudi neizhuan YE 


Kigi (The inner story of emperor Wu of Han) where it says:!” “Even when 
in the 'chamber of Elixirs' this Celestial Mag oft the Primordial Beginning was 
still uttering sublime words" (HEJCHAR EF 5H yet (wl E). The concept of 


a “Celestial King” can be found both in Buddhist scriptures as well as in the 


KWa 


apocryphal Chungiu weishuo tici &k $8358 (Synopsis and appraisal of the 
apocrypha on the Spring and Autumn Annals). It might have made its first 


appearance in Han times, although it was not yet linked to the name Pangu 
at that time. In Zhen Luan's 8$ (535-566) Xiao Dao lun Xim (Laughing at 
the Daoists) from the Northern Zhou /&j period (557—581) we read: "The text 
[Yuanshi zhuan 7t% (Biography of master Yuanshi)] says that the Celestial 
King of the Primordial Beginning, the Highest Lord of the Dao (Taishang dao- 
jun KE) and the many celestial deities (Tianshen ren KRFA), devel- 
oped through the coagulation of spontaneous and pure primordial energy.”!® 


Hence the order that puts the Celestial King of the Primordial Beginning in 
front of the Highest Lord of the Dao must have already been in place by the 


15 The original quotation has been slightly expanded following the text in Zhengtong 
Daozang IF% je, 61 vols. (Taipei: Xin wenfeng, 1985-1988), 5:13-4. 

16 Cf. his “Daojiao qian shi er zhang” #4 $0 Hi] © — 3. See n. 164 above. 

17 For this text see Schipper and Verellen, The Taoist Canon, 1: 115-6. 

18 My translation of this passage has been adapted from Kohn, Laughing at the Tao, 65. 
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time of the Northern Zhou. The Zhenshu furthermore elevates the Queen 
mother of the West and the Eastern King-Patriarch by conferring new agno- 
mens on them. Most amusing to read, however, are such fantastic remarks that 


describe the Three Sovereigns (San Huang = &) as having thirteen, eleven and 
nine heads respectively. Then again, the “Xia lan” £7 (Looking farther afield) 
chapter in Ge Hong's Baopuzi 18/f|-T- (Master embracing simplicity) cites the 


now lost Daoist scripture San Huang neiwen = EMIL (The apocryphal text of 
the Three Sovereigns) as consisting of three scrolls, one concerning heaven, 
one relating to the earth and one dealing with humans.?? The identification 
of the Three Sovereigns with the Celestial Sovereign (Tian Huang AR), the 
Terrestrial Sovereign (Di Huang 31/5) and the Human Sovereign (Ren Huang 
AB) seems to appear first in apocryphal texts such as the Yiwei kunling tu 
A Se Sp Se IE] (Diagram of the spirit of the hexagram Kun) and the Chunqiu wei 


mingli xu AK Ae ts | Fr (Preface to the ordinances calendar from the apocry- 


pha to the Spring and Autumn Annals), suggesting that this tripartite model 
was presumably already extant during the Han period. This would explain why 


one of the era names in the reign of Wang Mang :EZ$ (45 BC-23 AD) reads 


"Terrestrial Sovereign." The Lu shi yulun Es E R27 (Remaining remarks on the 


stories from the provinces) cites the Mingli xu tii Fr (Preface to the ordi- 
nances calendar) as saying: “From the creation of the cosmos until the capture 


of the unicorn, 3.27,6000 years had elapsed. Sima Zhen =|% Ei (679-732) fol- 


lows this count in his San Huang benji = BAE (Basic annals of the Three 
Sovereigns).” Under the reign of Wang Mang, a work titled Sanwanliuqian sui 


li — 7S TE (36,000 year calendar) was produced. Unfortunately, though, 
the entire material has already been lost. The Taiping Yulan cites the Chunqiu 


mingli xu relating: "The Human Sovereign had nine heads. Mounting the cloud 
wagon, he rode the six fabulous birds; exiting the entrance of the valley, he 


divided the nine provinces."?? According to the Guweishu iif (Ancient 


apocryphal texts), the episode further continues as follows: “[The Human 
Sovereign] erected walled towns for each of the nine provinces. 150 genera- 
tions [of humans] concurred with a period spanning 45600 years.”?! During 
the time of Ge Hong all these books were still extant in their entirety and the 
compilation of the Sanhuang neiwen must have relied on these sources. 


19 Cf. James R. Ware, trans., Alchemy, Medicine, Religion in the China of AD 320: The Nei P'ien 
of Ko Hung (Pao-p'u tzu) (Cambridge, Mass.: The M.1.T. Press, 1966), 69. 

20 Taiping Yulan, 78.2b, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893.745. 

21 Sun Jue Z, ed., Gu wei shu HTE, in Congshu jicheng chubian 3E z&fBpqJA 
(Changsha: Shangwu yinshuguan, 1939), scroll 13, p. 246. 
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During the Wu and Shu &j (221-263) periods, historians spoke about the 


Three Sovereigns in various terms. The “Section on heaven" (tianbu 35) from 
the Taiping Yulan cites Xu Zheng’s Sanwu Liji as saying: 


SHE ^ TE BE Tink > GE > DEAA > IB 
78 1S > TEETH > TUS > FHS > EISE RAM Mh 

Fi E— S e ARATA” Rc o SBE > AR 
SRR RIAZ e 


Heaven and earth were in a state of primal chaos, resembling a chicken's 
egg, and Pangu was born amidst, living for 18,000 years. When heaven 
and earth opened up, the clear yang became the sky and the murky yin 
became the earth. In between them, Pangu went through nine transfor- 
mations each day, turning into the immortals in the sky and into the sages 
on the earth. The sky grew one zhang (ten foot) higher each day, the earth 
grew one zhang thicker each day and Pangu grew one zhang bigger each 
day, continuously for 18,000 years. The sky became extremely high, the 
earth became extremely deep and Pangu grew to the utmost. Afterwards 
the three Sovereigns emerged.?? 


The “Section on sovereigns and kings” (huang wang bu E.E iif), from the same 
works quotes three passages from the Sanwu Liji: 


22 
23 
24 


TER > Boa Wend > okie > TUS > AERA PS (GH) > 9 


The primal chaos began to sprout and the vital energy started to burgeon, 
when the yearly cycle set in with sheti (the first solar month) and the 
vital breath kicked off. [At this time] there was a thirteen-headed spirit 
immortal called the Celestial Sovereign.?3 


SHEE AP BB o SER» 


There was a twelve-headed immortal sage called the Terrestrial Sovereign.?* 


Taiping Yulan, 2.7a, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893: 181. 
Taiping Yulan, 783a, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893: 744. 
Taiping Yulan, 78.2b, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893: 745. 
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AKE AT LGR ^ SEA ERE 


There was a nine-headed immortal sage called the Human Sovereign.?5 


Song Jun's #44] (d. 76 AD) annotations to the Mingli xu state: "The term ‘nine 
heads’ refers to ‘nine brothers." 
When it comes to the different sayings about the age of the three Sovereigns, 


there is yet another variant to be found in Xiang Jun JA 


tury AD) Shixue pian 48fm (Essay on beginning studies): 


i of Wu's (ca. ard cen- 


RET: HARB ARTE - 


The twelve-headed Celestial Sovereign/the twelve Celestial Sovereigns 
was/were called Celestial Spirit(s), he/they ruled for 18,000 years.”® 


J£ tH. TGR /\ 9 


There were twelve Terrestrial Sovereigns, each [ruled/lived?] for 18,000 
years.2” 


ASIA? inu AS ARK S 


There were nine Human Sovereigns, each with three brothers; each 
human [enjoyed a lifespan of] one hundred years.?? 


For an annotation of Xiang Jun's Shixue pian see scroll 388 in the Taiping 


Yulan. The Suishu jingji zhi EK FEE (The bibliographic treatise in the Book 
of Sui) relates that in the Liang 22 period there existed a work called Shixue 
1558 (Beginning studies) in twelve scrolls, written by the Wu Gentleman of the 
Interior (langzhong ESF) Xiang Jun. The biography of Bi Zong EZ in the Wu 
zhi RF (Record of Wu) records a memorial presented to the emperor by the 
official Hua He #£2% (219—278 AD) that reads: 


25 Taiping Yulan, 78.3a, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893: 745. 
26 Taiping Yulan, 781b, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893: 744. 
27 Taiping Yulan, 78.2b, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893: 745. 
28 Taiping Yulan, 78.3a, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893: 745. 
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wa aa Aa SA Aa QR > X > WERT e 


E 


In the last year of his reign, the Great Emperor (i.e., Sun Quan ft 
[182-252 AD], founder of the state of Eastern Wu during the Three 
Kingdoms period [tr. note]) commanded the Grand Scribe Ling Dingfu 


as well as the Gentleman of the Interior, Xiang Jun, to write the Wushu 
(Book of Wu). Yet neither Fu nor Jun is a skilled historian.?? 


The “Tang zhi” FEE (The bibliographic treatise in the Book of Tang) also men- 
tions Xiang Jun's Shixue pian in twelve scrolls. Scroll nine in the Chuxue ji 1J] 
zu (Notes to first learning) and scroll eleven in the Yiwen leiju £i 
(Classified collection of various matters from the classics and other literature) 
list this work as well. 

According to a quote in scroll 78 from the Taiping Yulan, there is, further- 


c1 


more, Wei Zhao's ££H£ (201-273 AD) Dongji BIKE (Grotto annals), that also 


presents us with an account of the Three Sovereigns. The Suishu jingji zhi lists 
the Dongji as consisting of four scrolls written by Wei Zhao. The work is said to 
record matters starting from the time of Paoxi /E/3€ (i.e., Fuxi [tr. note]) until 
the 27th year of the Jian'an %% period [sic] in the Han.?? The biography of 
Wei Zhao in the Wu zhi states: “[I have] composed the Dongji by consulting 
various biographies, investigating their differences and similarities, as well as 
by choosing from what I have heard" (JS tAE » PRE FI PS DAE 

OE4) ).3! The work itself states: “In antiquity hostages have been counted 
in heads, just as birds and beasts are nowadays" (74 Ef » MAR > FSB 
BE > DAgHsSTE).32 This means that the phrase Tianhuang shier tou RẸ 
— JR (lit. “Celestial Sovereign twelve heads") actually refers to twelve persons. 


The Dongming ji ju (Records of the darkness in the grotto) says: 
“Tianhuang shier tou refers to twelve people of the same surname.’ Accordingly, 
nine heads (jiu tou JA) reads “nine people."53 


29 Zhao Youwen Š% X, Sanguo zhi jiao jian — IEX, ed. Zhao Zhenduo HEE 
(Chengdu: Ba Shu shushe, 2001), 1713. 

30 The Jian’an period (196-220 AD) in fact only lasted for twenty-five years. I thank Nicolas 
Williams for pointing this out to me. 


31 Sanguo zhi jiao jian, 2001. 

32 This line is in fact given as an annotation to the text of the Dongji in Taiping Yulan 78.1b. 
See Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893.744. 

33 Jao remarks here that "the Tangshu E$ (Book of Tang) names Guo Xian paa 
(ca. 1st century AD) as the author of the Dongming ji. The Zhizhai shulu jieti ER ES 

HH of BRR LAR Chen Zhensun (1179-1262) also says it has been written by the ‘Eastern 

an Grand Master for Splendid Happiness (Guanglu dafu YEAR), Guo Xian Ziheng 


fig. The Nihon-koku genzai shomokuroku ASB EL te S H $F lists the Dongming 


-n 
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Thus, initially the interpretation of “heads” as a guantifier for people 
goes back to Wei Zhao's Dongji. Then again, the “Xiangshui zhu” %97 
(Commentary on the Xiang River) in the Shuijing 7K&& (Water classic) relates: 


fall TERR” PAA DUE ua LURK CEILE) » 


At the foot of Mt. Heng there is a temple dedicated to Shun. To its south 
one finds the burial mound of Zhurong. During the time of King Ling 
of Chu (d. 529 BC) the mound collapsed, exposing the Yingqiu jiu tou tu 
(Chart of the nine heads of Yingqiu).?^ 


Compare also Sheng Hongzhi's 3X54% (fl. 4th century AD) Jingzhou ji FINE 
(A record of Jingzhou). The phrase “nine heads of Yingqiu” should be under- 


stood in the same way as the description "Great serpent with nine heads" 


(Xionghui jiu shou JEL) [we come across in the Tianwen Kf] (Heavenly 
questions) from the Chuci 428% (Songs of the South) (tr. note) |, by interpreting 
the graph tou 5H 
both as the word “head” and as a quantifier [tr. note]). The phrase then would 


as “head” (shou $$) (in contrast to tou UH, which may serve 


describe a phenomenon similar to the anthropomorphic figure depicted with 
three heads and ox hooves, placed next to the portion of the text relating to the 
fifth lunar month in the Zidanku Silk Manuscript.?5 Hence the use of tou as a 
quantifier for people represents a later meaning of the term. 

In the Shu zhi jt (Records of Shu) from the Sanguo zhi = Ed; (Records 
of the Three Kingdoms) Qin Mi Æ% (d. 226) addresses the Grand Protector 
(Taishou X5F) of Guanghan JE&$, Xiahou Zuan H (2nd century AD), 
saying: "The Three Sovereigns mounted a carriage that took them out of the 


entrance of the valley, that is present day Xie valley" ( — £3f f Eta» > 
2 # TL)39 By the time Chang Qu wrote his Huayang guozhi he knew that 
"the ancestral line of Shu &j began with the Human Sovereign; [the polity of 


ji as a work in one scroll, dating from the reign of Emperor Wu JR of Han, written by Guo 
Xian Ziheng.” 

34 Li Daoyuan BJC, Chen Qiaoyi PRAGEE annot., Shuijingzhu jiaozheng KRE RS 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2013), 894. 

35 Cf. Hayashi Minao, "The Twelve Gods of the Chan-kuo Period Silk Manuscript Excavated 
at Ch’ang-sha,” trans. Noel Barnard, in Early Chinese Art and its Possible Influence in the 
Pacific Basin: A Symposium Arranged by the Department of Art History and Archaeology, 
Columbia University, New York City, August 21-25, 1967, eds. Noel Barnard and Douglas 
Fraser (New York: Intercultural Arts Press, 1972), 145-9. 


36 Sanguo zhi jiaojian, 1324. 
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Shu] shared its geographical confines with [the polity of Ba £2J.”?” He further 
quotes from the Luoshu ‘= (Scripture from the Luo River): 


ASH >? 


Zu 
RE 


EU E77 (e ^ KUNA ENE - 


I 


When the Human Sovereign first emerged and succeeded the Terres- 
trial Sovereign, the nine brothers divided the nine provinces into nine 
enclosures.38 


The title Luoshu collectively refers to a number of apocryphal texts such as the 
Luoshu lingzhun ting ;& EEE, the Luoshu zhenyaodu X% SRI] and the 
Luoshu luyun fa #3324 among others. The recovered fragments of these 
lost texts are all compiled in the Guweishu. In sum, it appears that sayings 
about the Three Sovereigns thrived during the time of the Three Kingdoms in 
the context of the study of apocryphal texts on the Confucian Classics (chen- 
wei z&&&). The assertion in Ge Hong's Zhenzhongshu that the “thirteen-headed 
Celestial Sovereign, the eleven-headed Terrestrial Sovereign and the nine- 
headed Human Sovereign each reigned for 36,000 years" is based on much 
older evidence. He invented none of this. His Zhenzhongshu was originally 
titled Yuanshi shangzhen zhongxian ji 77-48 EE ae (The many immortals 
of the supreme perfectness of the primordial beginning). Mr Liu holds that this 
book can be taken as the missing Genesis in the Daoist tradition, although he 
doubts [the authenticity of] the phrases “penetrating the energies and join- 
ing the essences" (tonggi jiejing HAZINA) and “the mingling of the two vital 
energies" (er qi yinyun ZLA) that appear in the Zhenshu. Yet in fact the 
Xici zhuan EE SE (Tradition of attached statements) in the Classic of Changes 
already mentions the joining of male and female essences (nan nü gou jing 
537r). Moreover, numerous erotic drawings (mixitu kim) found in 
Eastern Han rock tombs (yaimu jÆ) in Sichuan may serve to substantiate 
the frequent mentions of Daoist sexual practices ( fangzhongshu j5 P4, lit. 
“arts of the bedchamber") in the Xiang'er zhu 75997 (Xianger commentary 
[to the Laozi (tr. note) ]).?? 


37  Jao'squote from the Huayang guozhi differs markedly from the original text which reads: 
"The existence of Shu as a polity, sharing its geographical confines with the polity of Ba, 
began with the Human Sovereign" (48) Z A REES A S). See Chang Qu #38, Huayang 
guozhi jiaobu tuzhu 3E [D Bde Re lal s+, ed. Ren Naiqiang {£7558 (Shanghai: Shanghai 
guji, 1987), 3.113. 

38 Ibid. 

39 See Jiang Yuxiang } TK #¥, Shilun zaoqi daojiao zai bashu fasheng de wenhua beijing SA 

a SEE EAE SC (LET St, Daojia wenhua yanjiu BANIE 7 (1995): 

323-37- 


Rep 
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What the Zhenshu refers to as “the amorphous mass resembling a chicken's 
egg" (S52 1k4U ŽE) is described as “watery chaos” and “cosmic egg" in Western 
creation accounts. These concepts appear in Phoenician as well as in Indian 
myths. However, the text's identification of Pangu as an immortal or perfected 
man (zhenren ELA), bestowing on him the epithet “Celestial King of the Primor- 
dial Beginning,’ clearly presents a bizarre Daoist version of the Pangu material. 

The n of the Yao f& people adopted even more Daoist thought. Their 
Panhuang ge $3 3x (Songs of the August Pan) tradition as well as their paint- 
ings are not only closely related to the topic of creation myths, they also con- 


flate with Daoist praxis. 

Professor Jacques Lemoine once resorted to Henri Maspero's (1883-1945) 
theory of the transformation of Laozi to explain this phenomenon.^? As far as 
I know, scroll 43 in the Lingbao duren jing AJEA% (Lingbao scripture of 
salvation) relates:?! 


HRA, 2 BA Ed. uM BRS | Est pbi » BEL 7 IE Jag e i 
He EEE s 


[Laozi's] eyes turned into the sun and the moon; his head became 
[Mount] Kunlun. His brows turned into the Flowery Canopy;* his hair 
became mountains and woods. His intestines turned into the rivers and 
the ocean; his breath, into wind and clouds; and his voice became the 
sound of thunder.^3 


The same account also features in scroll three of this work. From the fact that the 
Duren jing has been annotated by Yan Dong jf¢58 (dates unknown) during the 
Southern Qi 7$ period (479—502 AD) one can tell its approximate date of com- 
position. In comparison, the first passage, "Zaoli tiandi" 1577 AF. (The creation 
of heaven and earth), in Zhen Luan's Northern Zhou Xiao Dao lun reads: 


40 Cf. Jacques Lemoine, and Donald Gibson, Yao Ceremonial Paintings (Bangkok: White 
Lotus Co. Ltd., 1982), passim, for Daoist elements in Yao religious art and for their possible 
routes of transmission. For Maspero's theory of the transformation of Laozi see Henri 
Maspero, Taoism and Chinese Religion, rev. ed., trans. Frank A. Kierman Jr. (Melbourne: 
Quirin Press, 2014 [1981]), 381. 

41 Cf MichelStrickmann, "The Longest Taoist Scripture,’ History of Religions 17. 3/4 (1978): 
331-54; and Schipper and Verellen, The Taoist Canon, 2: 1083-4, for this text, the full title 
of which is Lingbao wuliang duren shangpin miaojing 8& £st JE A Em% (Lingbao 
Wonderous Superior Scripture of Immeasurable Salvation). 

42 The name Flowery Canopy (huagai 5€ 35) refers to the stellar constellation Cassiopeia 
and to the lungs in the human body. See Kohn, Laughing at the Tao, 55, n. 11. 


= 


43 Anonymous, Lingbao wuliang duren shangpin miaojing BAREJA Em, 


Zhonghua daozang ‘#44 ja, Vol. 34, (Beijing: Huaxia chubanshe, 2004), 42.606. 
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ALESSI RH? (Uu) FR... uu > AARA? AHA 
i HARRI BAB SR ARR BAe EROS HE 
Fat? BRAK > OS 


ae 
4B: J SMBAGRR BE ° 
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The Highest Lord of the Dao created heaven and earth. The Chuji (Record 
of beginnings) states: “|... | Laozi changed his shape. His left eye became 
the sun; his right eye turned into the moon. His head became Mount 
Kunlun; his hair turned into the celestial alignments. His bones turned 
into dragons; his flesh into wild beasts; and his intestines into snakes. 
His belly became the ocean; his fingers, the five sacred mountains. The 
hair on his body turned into grass and trees; his heart into the Flowery 
Canopy. Last, his testicles joined to become the true father and mother 
of humankind."^ 


In the much later Zaojing Æ% (Scripture of the Stove God) we find a some- 
what similar account. In the Ming dynasty block printed copy of the Taishang 
laojun shuo pingan zaojing K EBR Lees (The Highest Lord of the Dao 
discusses the scripture of the placation of the Stove God) from my personal 
collection we read: 


44 


45 


PRA EEA... FEBS > RE FMEK ZE o TRIBUS BADE 
TERR ERU ZEHRIEASE > ERIE A > Wb LU 
K ^ MARE o FREE EE ^ TEER > DORE DOF > 


=AATSEMLB=AA+H ° 


CT 


At the time when the Highest Lord of the Dao [...] resided amidst Jade 
Realm Mountain, he explained [the meaning of] the mother of the 
seed-fire in the upper sphere.^5 The Great Immortal from the Jade Peak 
spoke: “The Holy Mother Goddess reproduced herself in the lower sphere 
and transformed into the mundane world. Her left eye became the sun; 
her right eye, the moon. Her hair turned into the mountain forests and 
woods; her blood-vessels became the clear springs. Her hands and feet 


Guang hongming ji, 9.150. The English translation has been adapted from Kohn, Laughing 
at the Tao, 52-5. 

Cf. Maspero who states: “[The Daoists of the Six Dynasties] admitted that the Dao, in 
order to instruct gods and men, takes human form and becomes the Lord of the Dao, 
Daojun #4 Æ. The personage who had been known in Zhou times under the name Laozi 
was, to them, the Very High Lord of the Dao, Taishang daojun JK 3&8 or, as he was also 
called, the Very High Old Lord, Taishang laojun K E85 the Laozi of the ancient texts 
is only one of his numerous descents into this world to instruct men and to teach them 
the way of salvation." (Maspero, Taoism and Chinese Religion, 312). 
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turned into pestles and grindstones; her tongue became a winnowing 
pan. Her four limbs turned into the four seasons and her three hundred 
and sixty joints became [the year’s] three hundred and sixty days.” (See 
the plate below) 


Whobol4 Roto Ae RASA Moy AAK 
OE PBK we + mu jo ok WR A, He sb ln 
AENEAN n geh BR SEMARE 
jg S AUA PPL 
wo Y n5 m d do 3E AEA EH Bl 
oP mE wp v9 A d BR AE E GE 
AR IRE GE ep tts Gto 9 nh f ER, 
AMO RE aka WE xa SB 
LO t EA d ozqo AGB TALES Bw 
ZANA c @ AINA BEX CY, 

BEP COEPEXS4ATXXLLEE: 


FIGURE 2 Photocopy of the above translated page from the Ming dynasty block 
printed edition of the Taishang laojun shuo pingan zaojing held in 
Prof. Jao's collection 


This passage also developed out of the above cited account. As it took shape 
comparatively late, its content appears even more bizarre. The Daoist material 


that Maspero quotes from belongs to exactly this sort of text. 


Let us further look at the first scroll from the Matanga Sutra (Modengjia jing 


MEE): 


If we were born from Brahma (Fantian MAR), everyone would be the 
same. [...] Again, according to your [i.e. Brahman] laws, the Self-existing 
one in the heavens (zi zai tian zhe ETER FR) created the world. His head 
became the heavens; his feet turned into the earth. His eyes became 
the sun and moon; his stomach became empty space; his hair turned 
grasses and trees; his tears, into rivers. His bones became mountains, 
and his feces and urine all became the sea. All this is something that you 


Brahmans have wrongly propounded.^$ 


46 Cited after Taisho shinshü daizokyo KIEMMEK IRAE. Compiled by Takakusu Junjiro 


MIKES and Ono Genmyo /|VÉRZZXb et al, 85 vols. (Tokyo: Taisho shinshü 
daizokyo kankokai, 1988), 21: 402. My translation of this passage has been adapted from 
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If we compare this text with the Daoist sayings discussed so far, the traces 
of copying and borrowing appear obvious. Upon close reading, however, 
it becomes evident that this passage from the Matanga Sutra presents the 
Buddhist objection that there is no true meaning in the Vedic scriptures; hence 
it labels the above cited account as Brahman nonsense. Its wording is clearly 
intended to denounce the sayings of the Vedas. The epithet “Self-existing one 
in the Heavens” stands for Mahe$vara, which in Chinese translation simply 
means "self-existing in the heavens." Cave number eight from the Yungang 
grottoes (Yungang shiku == fit] £358) features a statue of Mahe$vara. What the 
Matanga Sutra translates as Fantian WA is the god Shiva from the Indian 
pantheon,?? the term Veda refers here to the ninetieth hymn in the tenth book 
of the Rig-Veda, titled “Purusa” (giant/colossus).*? 

The following passages from the latter may serve as an example of how the 
Indian Vedas relate the idea of Purusa: 


sahasrasirsa purusah sahasraksah sahasrapat 
sa bhümim visvato vrtvaty atisthad dasangulam 


A thousand heads hath Purusa, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. 
On every side pervading earth he fills a space ten fingers wide. (1) 


Rolf W. Giebel, trans., “The Matanga Sutra,” in Esoteric Texts, ed. Bukkyo Dendo Kyokai 
America, Inc (Moraga: BDK America, Inc., 2015), 51. 

47 Jao bases his translation on entry 3118 in the Mahavyutpatti (Fanyi mingyi daji $155 453 

£2 [Great volume of precise understanding]). See Sakaki Ryosaburo fill zz — BD, Fan 

Zang Han He siyi duijiao fanyi mingyi daji ESSERE SUPE Rss da 3 AE, 2 vols. 

(Taipei: Huayu chubanshe, 1986), 1: 221. Jao gives the transcription of the Sanskrit name 

AEWA according to the Mahàvyutpatti as "Mahecvarah." I have chosen the more common 

transcription Mahe$vara for this translation. According to Soothill and Hodous, however, 

the appellation zi zai tian E] TEX translates as ISvaradeva, a title of Shiva, king of devas. 

Mahe&vara, in turn, presents an alternative title of Shiva, which translates into Chinese as 

da zi zai tian KAIR (lit. the Great Self-existing one in the Heavens). See Soothill and 
Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, 218. Yet Jao might have, perhaps rightly 
so, understood the name zi zai tian as da zi zai tian, as he refers to the latter below. 

48 I believe there must have been an authorial or editorial mistake, as the term Fantian 
unequivocally translates the Sanskrit name Brahmaveda or Brahma, the ruler of this 
world. See Soothill and Hodous, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, 353. 

49 Jao translates the name Purusa somewhat ambiguously as juren E A (giant or colossus). 
A more common English translation for the name Purusa, as it appears in the Rig-Veda, 
is “primordial being" or “cosmic man.” Cf. Klaus K. Klostermair, A Survey of Hinduism, 
3rd edition (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2007 [1989]), 87. 
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purusa evedam sarvam yad bhiitam yac ca bhavyam 
utamrtatvasyesano yad annendatirohati 


This Purusa is all that yet hath been and all that is to be; 
The Lord of Immortality which waxes greater still by food. (2) 


etavan asya mahimato jyayamés ca pürusah 
pado ‘sya visva bhütani tripad asyamrtam divi 


So mighty is his greatness; yea, greater than this is Purusa. 
All creatures are one-fourth of him, three-fourths eternal life in Heaven. (3) 


[..] 


yat purusena havisa devà yajfíam atanvata 
vasanto asyásid ajyam grisma idhmah $arad dhavih 


When Gods prepared the sacrifice with Purusa as their offering, 
Its oil was spring, the holy gift was autumn; summer was the wood. (6) 


tam yajnam barhisi prauksan purusam jatam agratah 

tena devà ayajanta sadhya rsayas ca ye 

They balmed as victim on the grass Purusa born in earliest time. 
With him the Deities and all Sadhyas and Rsis sacrificed. (7) 


[...] 


yat purusam vy adadhuh katidhà vy akalpayan 
mukham kim asya kau bahu ka uru pada ucyete 


When they divided Purusa how many portions did they make? 
What do they call his mouth, his arms? What do they call his thighs and 
feet? (11) 


brahmano ‘sya mukham asid bahi rajanyah krtah 
uru tad asya yad vais$yah padbhyam sudro ajayata 


The Brahman was his mouth, of both his arms was the Rajanya made. 
His thighs became the Vaisya, from his feet the Sidra was produced. (12) 
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candrama manaso jatas caksoh süryo ajayata 
mukhad indras cagnis ca pranad vayur ajayata 


The Moon was gendered from his mind, and from his eye the Sun had birth; 
Indra and Agni from his mouth were born, and Vayu from his breath. (13)>° 


The above cited Matanga Sutra has been translated into Chinese by Zhu Lityan 
“(#36 (fl. third century ap) and Zhi Qian xcii (ca. 220-252 AD) during the 
Wu period. Before that an Eastern Han translation of the text had been pro- 
duced by An Shigao #tH#& (ca. 148-180 AD). An Shigao came to Luoyang 
WEZ in the first year of the Jianhe EFA era (147-149 AD) under Emperor Huan 
{E (r. 146-168 AD) and later moved to Kuaiji £715. Only fragments of An’s trans- 
lation exist today. However, what can be asserted is that through the Eastern 
Han translation of the Matanga Sutra the Vedic concept of a giant deity (i.e., 
Purusa (tr. note]) as well as the myth of Mahe$vara (da zi zai tian KBR), 
which the Buddhists opposed, had by that time already permeated into China. 


Later, the material was subsequently appropriated by Daoists. 

Hence, we know that the Daoist model of the cosmic creation borrows its 
ideas from Buddhist scriptures (Matariga Sutra). Buddhist scriptures in turn 
cite and denounce the Vedas. These Buddhist scriptures made their way into 
China just at the end of the Eastern Han period. 

This transmission process can be illustrated as follows: 


TABLE11 The appropriation of Buddhist ideas in the Daoist Canon 
Vedas 
Purusa —> Buddhist Canon —— Daoist Canon (Yuanshi shangzhen zhongxian ji) 


(Sanwu Liji) Xiao Dao lun 
Matanga Sutra 
Zaojing 


50  Jao's original article only includes verses 11213 from this Vedic hymn. To provide the reader 
with a better understanding of the myth of Purusa, I have decided to quote some of the 
preceding verses as well. The translation of these passages follows Ralph T. H. Griffith, 
trans., The Hymns of the Rgveda, new rev. ed., ed. J. L. Shastri (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1986 [1973]), 602-3. 
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Therefore, we may further infer that the Pangu creation account in the 
Daoist canon may have originated from the same source as the Buddhist scrip- 
tures. It might be worthwhile to consider this possibility. 

The myth about Zhuyin f&j[& (Torch-Darkness) in the Shanhaijing is also very 
similar in this respect. Guo Pu 2{ (276-324 AD) holds that Zhuyin “stands for 
Zhulong X#E (Torch Dragon). [Zhulong] illuminates the nine-fold darkness, 
hence derives his name.” Zhuyin is the deity of the Bell Mountain (Zhongshan 


fLl), the location of which corresponds to the Kunlun Mountains. This lore 


might have originated in the West as well. Already in the Tianwen passage from 
the Chuci we read: “What land does the sun not shine on and how does the Torch 
YO yri 


Dragon light it" ( H 24 $E [n] Ha)?9! Zhulong is the sun god, and its name 
was already known in in Pre-Qin times. One can find its appearance depicted 


in Chu murals. If it turns out that Zhulong is in fact related to Brahma, then 


this would be an example of what Ren Fang {£H} (460—508) labels “ancient 


ee 


lore" (gu shuo 35) or “pre-Confucian lore" (xianru shuo 7¢ ffan) in his discus- 


sion on Pangu in his Shuyi ji ut 3c (Tales of strange matters).5? 

Another Daoist scripture has been regarded as the equivalent of Genesis. This 
is the Taishang laojun kaitian jing K LAKES (Scripture on the creation of 
the world by the Highest Lord of the Dao), extracted and copied from the now 


lost Da Song tiangong cang KRFA = je (Great Song canon of the Heavenly 


e 


Palace), compiled by Zhang Junfang #REJP (ca. 10th-uth century AD) on 


imperial command during the Tianxi X 1& era (1017-1021 AD) under Emperor 


Zhenzong Er (r. 997-1022 AD) in the Northern Song period.5? This scripture 
quotes the Taishang lingbao tiandi yundu ziran miaojing K_ E-S&ERCKUXERE 
ZRtrb&tt (Lingbao scripture on the laws of movement of heaven and earth)?^ in 


discussing the phenomenon of the obstruction of the earth and the deficiency 


51 Chuci buzhu, 93. The translation of this passage follows Hawkes, trans., The Songs of the 
South, 44—5. 

52 Jao gives the section “Xuanzhongji” Zz rit (Stories from the midst of mystery) from 
the collection Gu xiaoshuo gouchen 1&/]Ni51$5];J(, (Rediscovering lost ancient stories) as 
the source for this text. Yet Ren Fang's discussion on Pangu is not actually included in the 
version of the Shuyiji found in Lu Xun's f&3H (1881-1936) Gu xiaoshuo gouchen, neither 
does it appear in Guo Pu's Xuanzhongji. We do find a passage on Pangu in the first part 
of the Shuyiji fragments transmitted in Cheng Rong's fZi$ (ca. 1600) Ming dynasty work 
Han-Wei congshu ` Zias (Changchun: Jilin Daxue chubanshe, 1992), 697, which has 
been translated into French by Maspero and subsequently into English by Kierman in 
Maspero, Taoism and Chinese Religion, 381. 

53 Cf. Schipper and Verellen, The Taoist Canon, 1.108-9. For an English translation of this text 
see Edward Schafer. “The Scripture of the Opening of Heaven by the Most High Lord Lao,” 
Taoist Resources 7.2 (1997): 1-20. 

54 See Schipper and Verellen, The Taoist Canon, 1: 241, for this text. 
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of heaven, relating that after the time of divine ancestor Shaohao "P the 
number [of revolutions] of the greater “yang-nine” (yangjiu E571) and the 
greater "hundred six" (bailiu Ej7x) [cycles] had been 9900; and the number 


[of revolutions] of the lesser *yang-nine" and the lesser “hundred six" [cycles] 
had been 3300. This borrows from the older *yang-nine, one-hundred-six" 
(yangjiu bailiu ETL. 
laojun kaitian jing also states that the primordial chaos (hundun ;&i) bore 


— 


7X) paradigm dating back to Han times.5> The Taishang 


two sons. After they died, the elder, Huchen tHE, became the mountain deity, 
and the younger, Huling #8, turned into the river god. This saying borrows 
from the myth of the Giant Spirit Hu (juling hu E:885H]).56 The Suoyin KE 


commentary to the “Fengshan shu” in the Shiji quotes the Kuodi zhi $53 


(Comprehensive gazetteer) depicting the Yellow River God (Heshen ;#]##!) as 
the “Giant Spirit Hu, with terrifying strength of hands and kicking feet” (E 
HFEA). The “Heshui zhu” ;u[7K7: (Commentary on the Yellow River) 
passage in the Shuijing quotes the following lines from the Dunjia kaishan tu 


JB FHBRUI 


(Chart to open the mountains by use of the hidden shield): 


mja 


JERIA mP > Aea ^ HALT e 


There was the Giant Spirit Hu. He chanced to obtain the Way of Divine 
Prime Cause, and he was able to fashion mountains and rivers and send 
forth rivers and water courses.58 


Yang Xiong’s 5HE (53 BC-18 AD) Hedong fu IREA (Rhapsody on Hedong) 
relates: “The Yellow River Spirit, flinching in fright, grasps Mt. Hua and tram- 
ples Mt. Shuai” CHRE 222592)? whereas in Zhang Heng's Rt 
(78-139 AD) Xijing fu FISHA (Rhapsody on the Eastern Capital) we read: 


55 See Stephen R. Bokenkamp, “Time after Time: Taoist Apocalyptic History and the Found- 
ing of the T’ang Dynasty,’ Asia Major 3rd ser. 7.1 (1994): 59-88, for the idea of “yang-nine, 
one-hundred-six" (yangjiu bailiu (ILA). 

56 Cf. Schafer, “The Scripture of the Opening of Heaven by the Most High Lord Lao,’ 8. See 
also Birrell, Chinese Mythology, 41-2, for the myth of the river god Hu. 

57 This line is actually found in the Zhengyi IE3& (Correct meaning) commentary which has 
dang 7 (unrestrained) instead of jue. See Shiji, 28.1372. 

58 . Shuijingzhu jiaozheng, 102. The English translation has been adapted from Birrell, Chinese 
Mythology, 42. 

59  Shuijingzhu jiaozheng, 104. Jao only gives the first verse in the original. The English trans- 
lation has been adapted from David R. Knechtges, trans., The Han Shu Biography of Yang 
Xiong (53 BC-AD 18) (Tempe: Center for Asian Studies, Arizona State University, 1982), 26. 
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EREE” meek Aa 


The Giant Spirit, ezerting great force, reached high with his hands, 
stretched his legs, thereby allowing the winding Yellow River to flow 
through [the peaks of Mt. Hua].®° 


In yet another version, Zunlou 24 follows upon Yuan Huang Jt (Primal 


Sovereign); after Zunlou came Goulou “J, and after Goulou came Hexu 
W. The Liu Tao 7x88 (Six secret teachings) mentions a Zunlu shi 2$] [62 
The latter, as well as Hexu and other names all originate in the Zhuangzi. 
Another tradition has Shaohao follow upon the Yellow Thearch. In the time 
of Shaohao, Lord Lao descended and became his teacher. Called by the name 
of Suiyingzi J&F (Responding and fulfilling master), he produced the 
Xuanzang jing ZIK (Scripture of the occult hoard).9? This tradition further 


divides Gao Yuan Jf, Gao Yang iz and Gao Xin (=) into three generations. 


The names Suiyingzi, Gao Yuan and so forth, all seem to be fabrications with- 
out any supporting historical evidence. The Xuanzang jing, however, is men- 
tioned in The Yunji qiqian Æ% Et (Cloudy bookcase with seven labels).9* 
The saying according to which Lord Lao's mouth emitted this scripture seems 
even more abstruse, hence there is no need to discuss it here. 


+ 


6o Xiaotong Fi (501-531 AD) comp, Li Shan 22 (630-689 AD) annot., Wenxuan SLE 
(Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1986), 49. Jao only gives the first verse in the origi- 
nal. The English translation has been adapted from David R. Knechtges, trans., Wen Xuan 
or Selections of Refined Literature, Volume One: Rhapsodies on Metropolises and Capitals 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), 183. 

61 Zhang Junfang 5E 5j ed., Yunji gigian 22% EE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2003), 27. 

62 Taiping Yulan, 76.8a, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893: 733. 

63 Chinese original to be found in the K (324 5A A (Scripture on the creation of the 
world, by the Highest Lord of the Dao). The translation has been adapted from Schafer, 
“The Scripture of the Opening of Heaven by the Most High Lord Lao,’ 15. 

64 Yunji gigian, 28. 


An Investigation into the Chart of Pangu #374 


An Account of Eastern Han Murals from the Shu Region Depicting 
the Image of "Pangu" as Seen by Renowned Personalities from the Tang 
and Song Periods 


It is a long-held assumption that the name Pangu 237 


(Coiled Antiquity) 


made its first appearance in Xu Zheng's f$:5& (ca. 220-265 AD) Sanwu Liji = 


Xizhi's 


FS ac (Three and five calendrical records).^? However, in the first of Wang 
E Z (321-379 AD) Shiqi tie JEE (Seventeen notes) we read: 


I know about a lecture hall dating back to the Han period. Under which 
Han emperor had it been built? I know there are original depictions of 
the Three August Ones and of the Five Thearchs to be found in it. These 
are refined and marvelous, and very pleasant to look at. Who could have 


1 This article first appeared under the title "Pangutu kao" #3 15 [&]-5 (An investigation into 
the chart of Pangu) in Zhongguo Shehuikexueyuan yanjiushengyuan xuebao H Et T er ig 


RAN 


tÆ PEERS (1986) 1: 75-6, as well as in Zhongguo gudai-, jindai wenxue yanjiu PE 
THAR ` UR ST ERAGE 4 (1986). It has subsequently been republished as "Shu Songren suo 
jian Donghan Shu di kehui ‘Pangu’ de bihua" ZZ A fr aua | mih AEE 


(An account of Eastern Han murals from the Shu region depicting the image of "Pangu" as 
seen by renowned personalities from the Song period) in Zhongyang minzuxueyuan xue- 


bao H 


versio 


waja 
Ae 


HD 


RRS 
n, “Pangutu kao: Shu Tang-Songren suo jian Donghan Shu di kehui ‘Pangu’ de bihua" 


Be 63.2 (1989): 8-9. This translation is based on the final, augmented 


EA 
[zi] 


€ — wk APL EDEA Rr; EE (An investigation into the 


chart of Pangu: An account of Eastern Han murals from the Shu region depicting the image 
of “Pangu” as seen by renowned personalities from the Tang and Song periods), republished 
2003 in WJ 1: 278-82. 

2 Professor Jao adds a lengthy footnote here stating: "In his Xianqin shi ^C (History of the 
Pre-Qin period) as well as in his Du shi zhaji 3 RALEC (Notes on reading historiographical 
works) Lü Simian PIE 9I (1884-1957) corroborates his investigations on the topic of Pangu 
with quotes from the Sanwu Liji as well as from the Wu yun linian ji LA EIB 4E. Ac (Chronicle 
of the five cycles of time). These are in turn citations from Ma Su's f (1621-1673) Qing 
dynasty work Yishi && 5 (Unravelling history). According to the latter, the account from the 
Sanwu Liji has been borrowed from Indian sources. Yet Ma Su was not able to quote the origi- 
nal Sanskrit sources to substantiate his claim. Cf. my Xuantang jilin: Shilin EESE EK 
(Xuantang’s selected works: Selected works on history), 3 vols. (Hong Kong: Chunghwa, 1982), 


31 [Anda lun yu Wu-Jin jian zhi yazhouguan ZZ (anda) Hafe 


FHE 
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produced them? I would like to take rubbings of them, but I don’t know 
whether this is possible.? 


When Zhou Fu jät [Wang's friend, to whom many of the seventeen notes 
were addressed (tr. Note)] was in Yizhou 23)^ (Yi province), Wang Xizhi, “who 
is notonly esteemed as the greatest calligrapher of all times, but who was also a 
skilled painter," commissioned him to investigate these paintings of the Three 
August Ones and of the Five Thearchs produced in Han times. It turned out 
that this Han period lecture hall had been built by the chief official (shou SF) of 
Shu &j commandery, Wen Weng 32535 (fl. mid-second century Bc) during the 
reign of Emperor Jing x of Han (r. 156-140 BC).5 The fragmentary remains of 
the Yizhou xueguan miao ji 23) 5888 liac. (Record of academies and adjacent 
temples in Yi province) stone stele inscription read: 


[...] Wen Weng was the administrator [of Shu commandery], who was ini- 
tially drawn to the arts of letters [...] by the time of the hundredth-sixth 
year of its existence, a disastrous fire |...) [the hall as well as] [...] [Only] 
the stone chamber remained intact. By the first [year of the Xingping 
BIS era (194 AD) of the Han dynasty ... Jupiter] [...] the hall was named 
the ritual hall of the Duke of Zhou (Zhou Gong 45). On its [walls] were 
depictions of Pangu, Li Lao ZE-É [i.e. Laozi #£-F (tr. note)] [...], as well 
as images of the historical thearchs and kings. On the roof beams one 
could find depictions of Zhongni ftJE [i.e. Confucius (tr. note)] [and] 
his seventy-[two ...], these had been produced by Zhang Shou 58, a 
Regional Inspector (cishi XIJ) of Yi province. On examining [...] now 
[all] [...] [the illustrations on the pillars] are even more [refined] and 
marvelous, and very pleasant to look at. [...] [produced] by Liu Quan 
S£ (438—498 AD), the Regional Inspector of Yi province, [...] 

[...] By the time the virtue of the element fire (huode K$) declined, 
All-under-Heaven was in great disorder, the western region of Shu 


3 Jao cites this passage from Bao Shichen’s EJTEEz (1775-1855) handwritten Shiqi tie shuzheng 
Fits. Cf. Bao Shichen, Yizhou shuangji ZEEF; (Shanghai: Jiaoyu shudian, 1937), 


Ey 558 EID |. Quoted from Wang Xizhi's biography in scroll five of Zhang 
Yanyuan's 5E E38 (fl. ninth century AD), Lidai minghua ji ERZ E (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1985), 175. 

5 See Hanshu, 89.3625-3627. For an English translation of Wen Weng's biography see John K. 
Shyrock, The Origin and Development of the State Cult of Confucius (New York: Paragon, 1966 


[1933]), 68; and Witold Jablonski, “Wen Wong,” Rocznik Orientalistyczny 21 (1957): 135-6. 
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became a remote and faraway place where the imperial era names were 
not known. Thus the old name of the fifth year of the Chuping #J>* era 
(194 AD) was chosen [for commemorating the repair (tr. note)]. In the 
fourth year, Jupiter was in the position gui-[you] 5[P5], in the fifth year 
it [stood at jia-xu FH Ek] |...) For the first year of the Xingping era, the 
calendar of the Hanshu records Jupiter being at jia-xu, which fits with the 
inscribed account.® 


This stele has been erected on geng-xu E FX, day in the second month of the 
first year of the Yonghui zk% reign period (651 AD) in the Tang dynasty. An 
epigraph inscribed on the back of the stele reads: "Yan Youyi Zi & of Langya 


TR 


E the present Senior Commandant-in-chief of Cavalry (shangqi duwei 


ESSI) of Chengdu Ek fs county" According to the last line, “this account 


has been composed by He Suiliang £227." A paragraph under the section 
‘Names of lost paintings” in Huang Xiufu's &fk1& (fl. early eleventh century) 


EN 


Song dynasty Yizhou minghua lu RINA ÆSk (Records of famous paintings 


from Yi province) states: 


6 Lu Zengxiang [EJ (1833-1889), Bagiong shi jinshi buzheng /NY& ZENNI 
Wenhai, 1974), scroll 351-2. 


The Yizhou xueguan ji 23) 5888&c. (Record of academies in Yi province) 
says: In the first year of the Xingping FIE era (194 AD) of Emperor Xian 
lek of Han (r. 184-220 AD), Gao Shun H% of Chenliu IRPH was made 
administrator of Yi province. He repaired the Jade Hall stone chamber 
in Chengdu. To the east he built another stone chamber which he used 
as a ritual hall for the Duke of Zhou. On its walls were depictions of 
Pangu, Li Lao and other divinities from high antiquity, as well as images 
of the historical thearchs and kings. Moreover, on the roof beams could 


be found depictions of Zhongni and his seventy-two disciples, as well 
as of the Three August Ones and of various recent ministers. The Qijiu 
SE (On elders)? relates that these had been produced in the Western 


(Taipei: 


7 Jao remarks here that this line is badly damaged in the original and has been reproduced by 


8 


him according to record #03378 in the Beituo ben Pa 728 held at Academia Sinica in Taipei. 
This title presumably refers to the Yibu qijiu zhuan 233 & & [8 (Biographies of the elders 
of Yi province), a now lost work written by Chen Shou PRE (233-297 AD) that relates the 
biographies of eminent personalities from the Yizhou area between the Western Han and 
the period of the Three Kingdoms. However, the title could also stand for Yizhou qijiu zhuan 
ix) ESSE (Biographies of the elders of Yi province) or for Yizhou qijiu zaji INE 
WEEE (Miscellaneous accounts of the elders of Yi province), both lost works of unknown 
provenance. Parts of all three works are preserved in Pei Songzhi's ZAZ (372-451 AD) com- 
mentary to Chen's San guo zhi 20 (Records of the Three States). A work called Qijiu is 
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Jin $$ period by Zhang Shou, a Regional Inspector of Yi province during 
the Taikang As era (280—289 AD). Of old there was a Yizhou xuetang tu 
én) ERE [E] (Illustrations of the Yi province lecture hall). In the tenth 
year of the Yongming 748 period (493 AD) of the Qi 7 dynasty, Liu Tian 
SEB (460—501 AD) and Liu Quan, the Regional Inspector of Chengdu, 
again repaired the ritual hall and the Jade Hall. [...] Quan's younger 
brother was Tian. [...] He was very talented and produced illustrations 


of Zhongni and of the major disciples, including carriages, garments, and 
ritual implements. Today these have been replaced by other illustrations, 
leaving no traces of the old ones.? 


The passage we find quoted here has been transmitted almost without loss of 
text and can be used to fill the gaps in the above cited passage from the Yizhou 
xueguan miao ji, which is quite a rare coincidence. During Huang Xiufu's time 
the Wen Weng stone chamber had already been refurbished several times by 
others at later dates, and no traces of the illustrations of Pangu dating from the 
Eastern Han period were left on its walls. For this reason, these are listed under 
the section "Names of lost paintings." 

Section thirty-one of the Yuanhe junxian tu zhi CHIERE (Maps and 
records of commanderies and districts of the Yuanhe period), dealing with the 
area of Chengdu county, states that: “In the south part of the outer walls stands 
the Wen Weng lecture hall, also known as the ritual hall for the Duke of Zhou.’ 
In the Huayang guozhi we read: "Wen Weng established a lecture hall as a place 
for refined studies and made a stone chamber for it, which one source refers 
to as Jade Hall"? Li Ying's EJ (fl. early sixth century) Shu ji &j&c. (Records of 
Shu) says: 


`E period (184-190 AD) of the Later Han, a fire 


During the Zhongping 


spread through the academy, its side rooms and corridors, destroying 
them at once. Only this hall was not reached by the blaze. Its structure 
is ancient and strange, unique and marvelous. Illustrations of ancient 
sages and worthies can be found on its walls. In its rafters are incised the 


cited once underneath a quotation from the Yizhou qijiu zaji in San guo zhi 45.1088, indi- 
cating that it is indeed an abbreviation which could stand for any of the three longer 
titles. 

9 Huang Xiufu's zz 118, Yizhou minghua lu JE Sk (Beijing: Renmin meishu chuban- 
she, 1964), 61. Parts of the English translation have been adapted from J. Michael Farmer, 
"Art, Education & Power: Illustrations in the Stone Chamber of Wen Weng," T'oung Pao 
LXXXVI (2000): 112-16. 


10 See Huayang guozhi jiaobu tuzhu, 3.152. 
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Transmitter of Culture and his seventy-two disciples. It was illustrated by 
Liu Tian during the Yongming period of the Oi dynasty. When Zhu Lingshi 
KUYA (379-418 AD) pacified Qiao Zhong #24 (d. 413 AD) he inscribed 
the order of Emperor Wu ;& of Song X (r. 420-422 AD) on the cham- 
ber's stone walls. Dai Wang {RE (i.e., Yawen Da 3E X [550-580 AD | 
[tr. note]) further embellished the extant old paintings on Emperor Wu's 


behalf with cinnabar and azurite. He moreover added images of Doulu 
Bian TEY EIA (d. 557 AD)] and Su Chao #45 (498-546 AD). 


This stone chamber therefore underwent several restorations and extensions, 


ultimately encroaching into the Shu area's treasure-house of art. The stages of 


its transformations are often found described in literati accounts, where they 


make for an extraordinary reading experience. Scroll seventy-two in Lou Yue's 


Be 


HES (1137-1213 AD) Qiujian daquan wenji kT AE XE (Complete collected 


works of Qiujian) [sic] contains a “Han Wen Weng jiangshi huaxiang tiba” xc 


AM 


zn 


28 E RER (Short comment on the images in the Wen Weng Han lecture 


hall), where we read:!2 


11 


12 


I have read in the Five Books from the Han and Wei Periods (Han Wei 
wu shu 7358 hÆ) that “during the Han period there was a Wen Weng — 


Gao Shun stone chamber situated in Chengdu. Images of a sequence 
of sages and worthies, beginning with the Three August Ones and the 
Five Thearchs, had been incised on the space of its walls by the hands of 
the Grand Protector (Taishou XSF) Zhang Shou. Shou was a contempo- 
rary of Emperor Xian [of Han]. When I recently visited the Liu 3] family 
academy, I had the chance to behold the actual images myself. Starting 


gut f= 


from Pangu Shi #374 all the way to Zhongni and his seventy disciples, 


approximately one hundred and thirty personages were depicted, exe- 
cuted in an utmost exquisite manner that reveals an ancient simplicity. 
Having passed through countless dangerous cliffs they have come down 
to us without showing the slightest traces off damage. Who except some 
deity would have been able to protect and preserve them like this? From 


Li Jifu £4} (fl. early ninth century AD), Yuanhe junxian zhi 7CAIBS HATE (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1983), juan 31, 768. Parts of the English translation of this passage have 
been adapted from Farmer, “Art, Education & Power,’ 10. 

The work from which Jao quotes here is in fact the Qiujian xiansheng daquan wenji 
PRISCA ASCE, authored by Wang Yun Ef (1228-1304), and not by Lou Yue. The 
original passage can be found in Wang Yunwu ZEA. (1888-1979) et al., eds., Sibu cong- 
kan chubian suoben LUZ #8 Fl) AREAS, uo vols. (Taipei: Taiwan Shangwu yinshuguan, 
1965), 74: 704. 
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somewhat later in time we have the calligraphic copy that Dongpo Rise 
(i.e. Su Shi &&$X [1037-1101 AD]) produced of Wang Yishao's +3%/)? 
(Wang Xizhi) note in which the latter desires to possess rubbings of these 
images. This outstanding note bears the distinct style of Yan Lu Gong 
BSA (Yan Zhenging ZA ELIE [709-785 AD]). Marveling at it over and 
over again, one is suddenly overcome with a sense of deep veneration, 
causing one to harbor thoughts of retreating into the world of antiquity. 


This is indeed quite extraordinary. 


Among the so called “Five Books from the Han and Wei Periods” there is a work 
called Han guanyi `E% (Etiquette of officials in the Han) which Lou (sic) 


discusses in some detail in a separate work titled “Du Han-Wei wu shu” DERE 
L$ (On reading Five Books from the Han and Wei eras).?? The album of the 
paintings incised in Gao Shun's stone chamber in the Wen Weng lecture hall 
that Lou (sic) had caught sight of in the Liu family academy starts with the 
image of Pangu Shi. “Its walls are engraved with Images of the Three August 
Ones and the Five Thearchs” says Lou, whereas Li Ying’s Shu ji states: “In its 
rafters are incised the Transmitter of Culture and his seventy-two disciples.” In 
Lou’s account these are engraved in stone, corresponding to the fact that what 
Gao Shun had originally built was the stone chamber. Thus, what Lou had seen 
must have been rubbings of the original images. Since he describes them as 
having been “executed in an utmost exquisite manner, revealing an ancient 


simplicity” (Ri) and as “having come down to us by passing through 
countless dangerous cliffs without showing the slightest traces of damage” 
(TARREI), it can only mean that Lou was still able to see 
with his own eyes, what Huang Xiufu had no longer been able to behold! Lou 
also points out that these portraits have been drawn by Zhang Shou, Grand 
Protector of Shu. But who was this painter Zhang Shou? When Zuo Si 728 
(250-305 AD) wrote his San du fu — 48} (Three capitals rhapsody), he once 
visited Zhang Zai 5&&& (fl. late third to early fourth century AD) to inquire of 
him about the affairs of Shu. The “Zai zhuan" &k(& (Biography of Zai) in the 
Jinshu FE (Book of Jin) says: "Zai's father, Shou, had been Grand Protector in 
the commandery of Shu. During the Taikang era Zai travelled to Shu to pay his 
father a visit. When he passed through Jiange $[F5] he produced an inscription 
to commemorate the occasion. Zhang Min 5&&, Regional Inspector of Yi prov- 


ince, found the inscription quite unusual and added a note of appreciation 


13 This piece as well has been written by Wang Yun and not by Lou Yue. For the work under 
discussion see Ying Shao FEB), Han guanyi 35 E f% (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1985). 
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to it."^ Thus, according to the Jinshu, Shou indeed once held the position of 
Grand Protector of Shu commandery. Following He's Yizhou xueguan miao ji, 
the ritual hall of the Duke of Zhou that Gao Shun erected in the first year of 
the Xingping era under emperor Xian of Han bore the image of Pangu on its 
walls side by side with that of Li Lao and those of numerous other deities. With 
his image captured in a mural, it is obvious that the name Pangu must have 
been known at the end of the Han period as well. The first year of the Xingping 
period corresponds to the year 194 AD. 

What Zhang Shou had painted were probably the seventy-two disciples of 
Zhongni as well as all the important officials since the time of the Three August 
Ones. At least this is what Yizhou qijiu #388 (On the elders of Yi province) 
wants us to believe.” Yet during the time of Huang Xiu fu in the Northern Song 
5 period (960-1127 AD), Shou's original designs had already been painted 
over. Liu Quan's work, created during the Southern Qi ## period (479-502 AD), 
endured to the time of Emperor Gaozong 57 of the Tang E (628—683 AD). 
But it too had been painted over during the Northern Song and can no lon- 


ger be seen. According to the Lidai minghua ji Liu Quan’s younger brother, Liu 
Tian, excelled at painting women. Another elder brother of Tian was Liu Hui 
ZI (458-502 AD). Information on his life can be found in the “Hui zhuan" 
4&8 (Biography of Hui) in the Nan Qishu F475 (Book of the Southern Qi).16 
Neither the name Zhang Shou nor that of Liu Quan appear in Zhang Yanyuan’s 


work. They should be added to it based on the sources cited above. 
All of the extant historical images of Pangu from the Yao f& region, such as a 


Song period image of Pangu from Hunan, as well as a Qing period image from 


Guibei €£4E, are entirely of a rather recent date.!” Thanks to He's inscriptional 
account, we now know that the production of images of Pangu was already 
popular in the Shu area towards the end of the Han period. Accordingly, the 
myth of Pangu must have formed sometime prior to the Eastern Han dynasty 
as well. 

Under the section “Shu gu zhi mihua zhentu" Jit Z $E (Listing 
secret paintings and precious images from antiquity) in the Lidai minghua ji 


=] 


we find a work named Yizhou xuetang tu AJNE [al (Images from the lecture 


hall of Yi province), consisting of ten scrolls. The commentary says: 


14 Fang Xuanling J5 Xi, Jinshu H, (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2012), 55. 1516-7. 

15 Jao presumably refers to the work given as Oijiu in the quote from the Yizhou minghua lu 
above. See footnote 225 above. 

16 Xiao Zixian Fi T, Nanqishu FAP Æ, (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2013), 841-3. 

17 Jao refers here to the beginning of the first part of the collection Pan Wang da ge 513 3 
HK (The great song of King Pang) (Changsha: Yuelu shushe, 1987). 


th 
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[The work] depicts the Sage Thearchs from Antiquity as well as seventy 
Worthies. At a later point in time, the images of Han and Jin Emperors 
together with their important officials, as well as of the worthy minister 
of Shu, chief official Shou, have been added. These have presumably been 
produced by someone who had lived during the Eastern Jin period.!? 


These later additions did in fact come from the hands of Zhang Shou. Zhang 
must have been so fond of this book that he added this line of commentary to 
the title. 

Xu Zheng's Sanwu Liji states: "heaven and earth were in a state of primal 
chaos, resembling a chicken's egg, and Pangu was born amidst, living for 18,000 
years"? Zheng was a man from the state of Wu = who lived during the time of 
the Three Kingdoms (San guo =W] [189-263 AD ]). The Suishu jingji zhi men- 
tions a work named Maoshi pu :Eisa (Chronological record of the Mao Odes) 
in three scrolls, about which it says: "This work has been composed by Xu 
Zheng f$:&€, Chamberlain for Ceremonials (Taichang qing KE WI) of Wu."20 
The Jingdian shiwen xu lu RHIZ XJF $k (Introductory records to the explan- 
atory writings to the classical canons) lists Zheng Xuan's B Zz (127-200 AD) 
Shipu #3% (Chronological record of the Songs) in two scrolls. Further down 
it says: “Xu Zheng [wrote] a chang #3 (elucidation) [to it] and Tai Shuqiu KK 
38 [provided] an yin [$ (rectification)?! The Sui zhi mentions another Maoshi 
pu in two scrolls which “has been annotated by Tai Shuqiu and Liu Xuan 
ZIZ (fl. 546—613 AD).2? We may therefore assume that Xu Zheng elucidated 
Kangcheng's EE EK (i.e., Zheng Xuan's) notes, enjoying a similar prestige as Tai 
Shugiu in his day. The Sui zhi further lists a lost work from the Liang ZZ period 
(502-557 AD), called Sanwu li shuo = Fifi (Three and five calendrical expla- 
nations), consisting of one scroll of images from an unknown author. Should 
this work have been composed by Xu Zheng as well, then this would mean that 
the Sanwu Liji originally also comprised a scroll with images, which certainly 
must have included an image of Pangu. Zheng's style name was Wencao X $55; 
he was a native of Yuzhang ##= in Jiangxi province. 


18 Lidai minghua ji, 3.131. 

19 Jao cites this passage from Ouyang Xun BX[D&J, Yiwen leijü $£& S355 (Shanghai: 
Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1965), juan 1, p. 2. 

20 Wei Zheng 28181, Linghu Defen 7 (#24, Suishu Y5 && (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1973), 
1024. 

21 See Wu Chengshi 57K {tk (1884-1939), Jingdian shiwen xu lu shu zheng HFE sc Fe ER 

Mag (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2008), 83-4. 
22 Ibid. 
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In conclusion, images of Pangu, even in the form of murals, already existed 
before the time of Xu Zheng. Ren Fang's (EH Shuyi ji i S45c (Tales of strange 
matters)?? tells of popular stories about Pangu that circulated during the Qin 
and Han periods. The origins of the myth of Pangu must therefore be quite 


ancient. 


Supplementary Note 


More information on the stone stelae from the Wen Weng lecture hall can be 
found in the tenth scroll of Shi Zhecun's Jg Shuijingzhu bei lu 7zK&& 73 TEER 
(A list of stelae in the commentary on the water classic).?^ The sources cited by 


Shi may be consulted to supplement what has not been covered in the present 
study. Six fragmentary remains of Gao Shun’s inscription in the stone chamber 
are still extant today. These are also treated in Shi's account. 


23 Cf. the passage on Pangu in the first part of the Shuyiji fragments transmitted in Cheng 
Rong's f$ (ca. 1600) Ming dynasty work Han-Wei congshu Br = (Changchun: Jilin 
Daxue chubanshe, 1992), 697, which has been translated into French by Maspero and 
subsequently also into English by Kierman in Maspero, Taoism and Chinese Religion, 381. 

24 Shi Zhecun JM, Shuijingzhu bei lu 7K&&X 88$ (Tianjin: Tianjin guji chubanshe, 
1987), 387-400. 


CHAPTER 2 


Hemerology, Astrology and Correlative Thought 
in Early China 


Introduction 


One major aspect of creation myths concerns the alignment of the celestial 
bodies in the vault of heaven, the initiation of their movements and with these 
the differentiation of cosmic time into day and night, months, the seasons, and 
the years. The perceived organic connection between man and the cosmos in 
early civilizations led to mankind’s primordial concern with the attunement 
of human activities to the cycles and the order of nature. This attunement 
was perhaps the most central task associated with the institution of ruler- 
ship everywhere across the ancient world. In the introduction to his seminal 
work, Kingship and the Gods: A Study of Ancient Near Eastern Religion as the 
Integration of Society & Nature, Henri Frankfort (1897-1954) makes an impor- 
tant remark in this respect: 


[I]f we refer to kingship as a political institution, we assume a point of 
view which would have been incomprehensible to the ancients. We imply 
that the human polity can be considered by itself. The ancients, however, 
experienced human life as part of a widely spreading network of con- 
nections which reached beyond local and national communities into the 
hidden depths of nature and the powers that rule nature. [...] Whatever 
was significant was imbedded in the life of the cosmos, and it was pre- 
cisely the king's function to maintain the harmony of that integration.! 


This archaic concept of kingship is what Eric Voegelin (1901-1985), in his 
opus magnum Order and History, has defined as a “cosmological order" for 
which reason he refers to the ancient Middle Eastern empires as “cosmologi- 
cal empires.” It is such a primordial “compact mythological consciousness" as 
Frankfort describes it in the passage quoted above, that causes man to cre- 
ate the human communal order in analogy to the cosmos as it is perceived by 
the former.” 

To a significant degree, this observation also applies to early China as can be 
seen in the specific concerns expressed in the earliest extant sources, the ora- 
cle bone inscriptions from the late Shang period, and later in the importance 


1 Henri Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods: A Study of Ancient Near Eastern Religion as the 
Integration of Society & Nature, (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948), 3. 

2 Cf Maurice P. Hogan's introduction to Eric Voegelin's Order and History Volume I: Israel and 
Revelation, ed. Maurice P. Hogan (Columbia and London: University of Missouri Press, 2001 
[1956]), 1-14, as well as Voegelin’s own introduction (Ibid., 39—53). 
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attached to the offices of the royal astronomer and astrologer in the ritual 
classics.? By the late Warring States period, the origins of astronomy itself 
received its fixed place in the origin myth of the Chinese ecumene. In the “Yao 


dian" #2£4 (Canon of Yao) from the Book of Documents we are told that the 
legendary ruler Yao had 


commanded Xi and He, in reverent accordance with their observation of 
the wide heavens, to calculate and delineate the movements and appear- 
ances of the sun, the moon, the stars and the zodiacal spaces and so to 
deliver respectfully the seasons to the people.* 


The chief concerns of early Chinese astronomy are twofold: Firstly, it was the 
task of the royal astronomer's office to calculate the beginning of the year, the 
twelve months, intercalary months, the twenty-four solar terms and the move- 
ment and positions of the five planets so as to determine the calendric stan- 
dard (lifa $74) for the lunisolar year5 The second important concern was with 
the observation of celestial phenomena, such as patterns of planetary move- 
ments and lunar phases from an astrological perspective. These patterns and 
the observed irregularities in them, especially solar and lunar eclipses, formed 
the basis for prognostication at the court and played an important role in the 


composition of day books (rishu H =) and other sorts of hemerological manu- 


als used by wider groups of the early Chinese elites.® 
A special position within this corpus of early Chinese astro-hemerological 


E 


literature is occupied by the Chu Silk Manuscript (Chuboshu 4842), today 


better known as Zidanku Silk Manuscript 1, sometimes given the working title 


*Sishi ling VUE (Ordinances of the four seasons). This important manuscript 
text combines elements of cosmogonic creation myths such as have been 
dealt with in the first chapter, with concerns of astronomy, astrology, calen- 
drics, and hemerology. Perhaps a few words of introduction should be spent 
on this extraordinary artefact and the intricate history leading to its eventual 


3 Cf. Joseph Needham, Science and Civilisation in China, Volume 3: Mathematics and the Sciences 
of the Heavens and the Earth (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970 [1959]), 186-94. 

4 Shu 160-77; Translation adapted from James Legge, The Chinese Classics, Volume III: The 
Shoo King, or The Book of Historical Documents (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 
1960 [1865 ]), 18. 

5 Cf Needham, Science and Civilisation in China, Volume 3, 390-7 

6 Seethe contributions in Donald Harper and Marc Kalinowski, eds., Books of Fate and Popular 
Culture in Early China: The Daybook Manuscripts of the Warring States, Qin and Han (Leiden: 
Brill, 2017), for an introduction to the field of early Chinese hemerology. 
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publication, as well as on Jao's involvement in the decipherment and study of 
the manuscript. 

Unearthed from Zidanku 58/8 in Changsha Ryb, Hunan ‘AP during a 
grave robbery in 1942, the Zidanku Silk Manuscripts have been of immense 


importance to the study of early Chinese texts and to manuscript culture as 
a whole. Li Ling 42, now the foremost scholar of these manuscripts both in 
China and worldwide, outlines the find's significance as follows: 


First, it yielded the first corpus of original pre-Qin writings discovered 
in the 20th century; what is more, these were not documents of archival 
character, but veritable texts that can be related to the books transmitted 
from China's classical tradition. Second, this was the first time that schol- 
ars were able to see an actual early manuscript written on silk. To date, silk 
manuscripts have been unearthed only twice - the first time at Zidanku, 


the second time from Tomb 3 at Mawangdui 5 JẸ (ca. 168 BC), likewise 
at Changsha. As Warring States silk manuscripts go, those from Zidanku 
remain the only ones known. Third, the discovery of the Zidanku Silk 
Manuscripts constituted the beginning of the study of the Chu script, 
which has since become the best known among the several Warring 
States-period scripts." 


The Zidanku manuscripts, dating from around 300 BC, still constitute the 
sole extant Warring States writings done on silk. Prior to the discovery of the 
bamboo-slip manuscripts from Guodian 5/5 tomb 1 in Jingmen jF}, Hubei 
HAE, in 1993,8 and the subsequent appearance of bundles of unprovenanced 


bamboo-slip manuscripts on the Hong Kong antiques market in 1994 that are 
currently held and curated by the Shanghai Museum,’ the silk manuscripts 
had, in fact, been the only known example of a pre-Qin period manuscript text. 

Despite their importance, it was not until more than twenty years after their 
discovery that high-quality photographic images of Zidanku Silk Manuscript 1 
were made available to scholars. (Manuscript 11 and 111, as well as some addi- 
tional fragments the from the Zidanku find, were only rediscovered and iden- 
tified in 1992.) At first, its contents had been accessible only in the form of a 


7 Li Ling, The Chu Silk Manuscripts from Zidanku, Changsha (Hunan Province), Volume 1: Dis- 
covery and Transmission, trans. and ed., Lothar von Falkenhausen (Hong Kong: The Chinese 
University of Hong Kong Press, 2020), xv. 

8 See Jingmen Shi Bowuguan FF HELE, ed., Guodian Chu mu zhujian [ETE ELV fii 
(Beijing: Wenwu, 1998). 

9 See Ma Chengyuan 5 JH, ed., Shanghai bowuguan cang Zhanguo Chu zhushu yA 
BE cg Bd AET, 9 vols. (Shanghai: Shanghai guji, 2001-2012). 
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hand drawing done by Cai Jixiang ££257£ (1897-1980), the first person to pos- 
sess and to start conservation work on the manuscript. A set of photographic 
images was also produced by the Freer Gallery of Art in 1947, a year after Cai 
sold the manuscript to John Hadley Cox (1913-2005), who had brought it to 
the United States with the intention of finding a buyer.!° It was based on these 
images from the Freer Gallery that Jao produced his first transcription and 
study of the manuscript in 1958." They were still the only available set of pho- 
tographs, apart from Cai’s own hand drawings, when Shang Chengzuo MKE 
(1902-1991) wrote his "Zhanguo chuboshu shulue" 84$ S aiig (Cursory 
remarks on the Warring States period Chu Silk Manuscript) in 1964, regarded 


as the most influential treatment on the topic within China at the time.!? 

Two years after the manuscript was finally purchased by Dr Arthur M. 
Sackler (1913-1987) in 1965, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York pro- 
duced magnified infrared photographs of the text, allowing scholars to identify 
asignificant number of previously illegible graphs and thus to arrive at a better 
understanding of the text. Among the first studies to make use of these newly 
available images were Jao's “Chu Zengshu zhi moben ji tuxiang: Sanshoushen, 
Feiyi yu Yindu gushenhua zhi bijiao" #443 7 BAR lal [ge TH ARR 
EI tss 7 Eb (A facsimile of the Chu Silk Manuscript and its images: A 
comparison of the Three-headed Deity, Feiyi and ancient myths from India) and 
his “Chu Zengshu shuzheng" 44% $ iag (Annotations and proofs on the Chu 
Silk Manuscript), both published in 1968.14 These were followed by the publi- 
cation of Noel Barnard's (1922-2016) scientific examination of the manuscript 


Hl 


10 See Li/von Falkenhausen, The Chu Silk Manuscripts from Zidanku, for a detailed account 
of the incredible history of the manuscript's discovery and transmission. 

11 See his Changsha chutu Zhanguo zengshu xin shi Kiba SX E AS ITE (New expla- 
nations on the Warring States Silk Manuscript excavated in Changsha) (Hong Kong: Yiyou 


changji yinwu gongsi, 1958). 
12  Wenwu (1964) 9:8-20. 
13 Two other important studies published outside of China during that time are Hayashi 
Man WEZA (1925-2006), Chósa shutsudo Sengoku hakusho ko Ryb EERE 
REŽ, Toho gakuho RIEP 361 (1964): 53-97, and idem, Chosa shutsudo Sengoku 
hakusho ko hosho Eb HEEE EIE, Toho gakuho 37 (1966): 50914. 
14 See Jao Tsung-i, “Chu Zengshu zhi moben ji tuxiang: Sanshoushen, Feiyi yu Yindu ded 
enhua zhi bijiao" 464433 7 57k v [e] fg TR ^ ULES LETT Ee E tits Z7 ERE, 
Gong jikan ELF] 3.2 (1968): 1-26; and idem, Chu Zengshu shuzheng 4443 n 
Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology 40.1 (1968): 1-32. Revised and enlarged 
versions of this study, later renamed “Chu boshu xin zheng” 44 F3 5539138 (New proofs on 
the Chu Silk Manuscript) have been re-published several times. The final version of the 
study, last revised in 2002, appeared in Xuantang jilin: Shilin xin bian, 3: 860-911. 
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done at the invitation of Arthur M. Sackler himself.” Jao's “Chu Zengshu shu- 
zheng” in turn figured among the main sources consulted by Barnard in his 
seminal study and translation of the Silk Manuscript into English from 1973.!5 
Both remained standard works on the manuscript for decades to come, paral- 
leled only by the publication of Li Ling's Changsha Zidanku zhanguo Chuboshu 
yanjiu Ryb FERE e E (Studies on the Chu Silk Manuscript from 
Zidanku in Changsha) in 1985.!” 


Renewed interest in the Zidanku corpus arose in 1992 after Cox anony- 
mously donated the remaining fragments of the manuscript find that were still 
in his possession to the Freer/Sackler gallery of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington DC, where the Zidanku Silk Manuscript 1 has been housed since 
the establishment of the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery of Art in 1987. It took the 
conservation team until 2007 to unfold, clean and produce digital images 
(including new images of Manuscript 1) of the fragments now known as 
Zidanku Silk Manuscript 11 and 111.18 

The most up to date study on the entire Zidanku corpus following the 
eventual publication of all the extant fragments is undoubtedly Li Ling's 


opus magnum Zidanku Boshu 5# Em = (The Chu Silk Manuscripts from 


Zidanku), published in two volumes in 2017.!9 The first volume, which includes 
an account of the find's fascinating journey from 1942 to the present day, has 
already been rendered into English by Lothar von Falkenhausen. Until Donald 
Harper's forthcoming translation of the second volume is published, the 
most recent, although barely annotated English translation of Zidanku Silk 
Manuscript I remains the 1994 rendering of the text by Li Ling, as adapted by 
Constance A. Cook with amendments by Michael Puett and John Major.?9 


15 Noel Barnard, Scientific Examination of an Ancient Chinese Document as a Prelude to 
Decipherment, Translation, and Historical Assessment: The Ch’u Silk Manuscript, Revised 
and Enlarged. Studies on the Ch’u Silk Manuscript, pt. 1. Monographs on Far Eastern 
History, vol. 4 (Canberra: Australian National University, 1972). 

16 Noel Barnard, The Ch’u Silk Manuscript: Translation and Commentary. Studies on the Chu 
Silk Manuscript, pt. 2. Monographs on Far Eastern History, vol. 5 (Canberra: Australian 
National University, 1973). 

17 Li Ling, Changsha Zidanku zhanguo Chuboshu yanjiu Ryb FSER EAE SST 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1985). 

18 Cf. Li Ling, “The Zidanku Silk Manuscripts,” in Harper and Kalinowski, Books of Fate and 
Popular Culture in Early China, 259-67. For the latest images of the fragments of Zidanku 
Manuscript I, 11 and 111, see Li Ling, Zidanku Boshu 1-588 53, 2 vols. (Beijing: Wenwu 
chubanshe, 2017), 2: 5-40. 

19  LiLing,Zidanku Boshu. 

20 Li Ling and Constance A. Cook, "Translation of the Chu Silk Manuscript,’ in Defining Chu: 
Image and Reality in Ancient China, ed. Constance A. Cook and John Major (Honolulu: 
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Zidanku Silk Manuscript 1 consists of three interrelated texts arranged in the 
form of a rectangle with the two longer texts A and B juxtaposed in the center, 
enclosed by the third, shorter text C that occupies the four sides. The arrange- 
ment of the three texts is further encompassed by two sets of peripheral fig- 
ures. The first, inner set comprises drawings of twelve spirits, corresponding 
to each of the twelve months from text C.?! The outer set consist of drawings 
of four trees, one placed in each of the four corners of the silk sheet. Their 
placement and color (green, red, white, and black respectively) suggest they 
represent the four seasons. The two center-texts are of unequal length and, 
most importantly, are written from vertically opposite angles so that one text 
always stands on its top. Whoever attempts to read both halves must shift the 
manuscript around 180 degrees in the process. Scholars mostly agree on the 
order of the manuscript as proceeding from the two texts A and B in the center 
to the shorter text C, located on the four sides. The arrangement of this shorter 
text marks the division of the year into four seasons and on a microlevel repro- 
duces the sequence of the twelve months.?? Disagreement persists as to the 
sequence of the two inner texts. Most scholars now follow Li Ling in assuming 
the longer text A to precede the shorter text B. Jao, on the contrary, for reasons 
explained in the first article translated below, holds that what is now recog- 
nized as text B, should mark the logical beginning of the sequence. 

Text B presents us with a cosmogonic creation myth of the kind we encoun- 
tered in the first chapter. The text, given in the translation of Li and Cook below, 


starts with the marriage of the two cosmic deities Baoxi EJISk and Nütian “34 


(now associated with the deities Fuxi (£2£ and Nüwa 2248 known from the 
transmitted literature),?? who then embark on the creation of space and time: 


[T]hey [...] rested and acted (in turn) controlling the sidewalls (of the 
calendrical plan); they helped calculate time by steps. They separated 


University of Hawai'i Press, 1999), 171-6, reprinted in Li Ling, Chu boshu yanjiu (shiyi 
zhong) HEMA FEAR) (Shanghai: Zhongxi shuju, 2013), 244-51. 

21 Cf Hayashi, "The Twelve Gods of the Chan-kuo Period Silk Manuscript Excavated at 
Ch'ang-sha;" 123-86. 

22  LiXueqin 2:588 (1933-2019) has shown that the names of the twelve months in text C of 
Zidanku Silk Manuscript 1 correspond to those of the Chu months found in the transmit- 
ted Erya FAT (Approaching elegance). See his "Zhanguo timing gaishu" HR EIA SAEY, 
Wenwu (1959) 7: 50-4, (1959) 8: 60-3, (1959) 9: 58-61; as well as his “Bulun Zhanguo timing 
de yixie wenti” His BLEU SAHA —2E TEL, Wenwu (1960) 7: 67-8. 

23 Yan Yiping [É&—7 (1912-1987) and Jin Xiangheng «TF. (1918-1989) were the first to 
draw this connection. See Yan Yiping, "Chu zengshu xinkao" 455535835, Zhongguo 
wenzi VH [ER XF 26 (1967): 1-32, 27 (1968): 1-36, 28 (1968): 1-11; and Jin Xiangheng, “Chu 
zengshu 'Paoxi' jie” 484433" 25 "RE, Zhongguo wenzi 28 (1968): 1-9. 
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(heaven) above and (earth) below. Since the mountains were out of 
order, they then named the mountains, rivers, and four seas. [...] [W]hen 
there was yet no sun or moon, |...) the four gods stepped in succession to 
indicate the year; these are the four seasons. |... | 

After hundreds and thousands of years, the sun and the moon were 
finally born, (but) the Nine Continents were not level so the mountains 
[... (collapsed?)]. Therefore, the gods created [...] to cover (the Nine 
Continents). When the skydome shook, they used green, red, yellow, 
white, and black trees as supporting poles. Yan Di thereupon ordered 
Zhurong to make the four gods descend to set up the Three Heavens and 
with |...) distribute the four poles. [...] 

Gong Gong calculated and set in motion the Ten Days and the Four 
Times. [...] When the hundred spirits and the wind and rain became 
calendrically incorrect and disordered, he made the sun and the moon 
take turns working and resting. Thus, we have the divisions of late night, 
morning, afternoon and evening.?^ 


Here we encounter again the Flame Thearch (Yan Di 377) and Zhurong figi, 


however, unlike the etiological myths discussed in the first chapter, the Chu Silk 
Manuscript presents us with a strictly cosmogonic creation myth. The cosmos 
of the Silk Manuscript clearly differentiates between the sphere of humans, 
confined to the earth below, and the heavens as the sphere of the gods. These 
two realms, however, exist in correlation and cosmic order only prevails if both 
spheres are in accordance with each other. It is man's obligation to actively 
maintain this integration by attuning his activities to the rhythms of nature 
revealed through him through the movements and recurring patterns of the 
celestial bodies. Failure to do so by neglecting or deliberately contravening 
the natural order results in irregularities occurring in the cosmic movements 
which in turn exert adverse effects on the livelihood of man by causing natural 
disasters to happen. Thus, in part A of Zidanku Silk Manuscript 1, the second 
part in Jao's interpretation, we read: 


When heaven and earth create calamities, the Heaven's Cudgel (Tianpou) 
star creates (sweeping) destruction, sending (the destruction) down 
throughout all four regions (of the earth). Mountains collapse, springs 
gush forth geysers. This is called “contravention.” If you contravene the 
years (and) the months, then upon entering the seventh or eighth day of 


24  LiLing, Chu boshu yanjiu (shiyi zhong), 247-8. 
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the month there will be fog, frost, and clouds of dust, and you will not be 
able to function according (to heaven's plan). 

In such a year, there will be trouble in the western territories, and if 
the sun and the moon get out of order, there will be halos surrounding 
(them) and trouble in the eastern territories. All under heaven will be at 
war and harm will come to the king.?? 


As if to provide an answer on how to avoid contravening the cosmic rhythms, 
the third text consists of unfavorable and favorable hemerological indications 
for each of the individual months, several instances of which will be discussed 
in the first article of this chapter.” 

While the overall conception of the manuscript is now generally agreed 
on, positions still vary as to whether one should categorize it together with 
the monthly ordinances from the transmitted ritual classics and regard it as a 
daybook-type of almanac, or see in it an astronomical treatise of the sort found 
in the official dynastic histories. This issue brings us back to Jao Tsung-i. Apart 
from transcribing and annotating the manuscript,”” Jao was a lively partici- 
pant in these sorts of debates. He expounded his views on the nature, import 
and context of Zidanku Silk Manuscript 1 in a systematic fashion at a sympo- 
sium titled “Early Chinese Art and its Possible Influence in the Pacific Basin,” 
arranged by the Department of Art History and Archaeology of Columbia 
University in New York City, from August 21-25, 1967. His conference manu- 
script has been translated into English and published by Noel Barnard in 
the conference proceedings under the title “Some Aspects of the Calendar, 
Astrology, and Religious Concepts of the Ch’u People as Revealed in the Ch'u 


25 LiLing, Chu boshu yanjiu (shiyi zhong), 246. 
26 Chen Mengjia RÆ% (1911-1966) was the first to systematically compare Zidanku 
Silk Manuscript 1 with transmitted books of ordinances and to point out the hemero- 
logical nature of text C from the manuscript. See his "Zhanguo Chu boshu kao" ik 


46 2-5, unpublished manuscript (1962), posthumously published in Kaogu xuebao 


THEE (1984) 2: 137-57, rprt. in Chen Mengjia xueshu lunwenji PRE Ae faa LE 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2016), 572-95. 

27 Taking into account the immense progress that has been made in the conservation and 
study of the manuscript within the last thirty years, as well as the fact that most of the 
findings in Jao’s “Chu Zengshu shuzheng” are discussed in English in Barnard (1973), it 
would not make much sense here to attempt a translation of even the latest revision of 
Jao’s “Chu boshu xin zheng,” as for the most part the latter basically follows the initial 
version from 1968. For the time being, the reader should refer to translation of Li Ling and 
Cook to gain a basic understanding of the text’s import. 
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Silk Manuscript.”?8 Numerous studies were to follow over the next decades.?? In 
the two articles chosen for this chapter, we follow Jao in exploring the relation 
between the text from Zidanku Silk Manuscript 1 and astronomical treatises 
from the ritual classics and early imperial dynastic histories. The Manuscript, 
in the way Jao understood it, preserves an important part of the astronomical 
and astrological knowledge of the ancient Chu culture. It was his declared goal 
to establish the manuscript as a Chu counterpart to the transmitted “Tianguan 
shu” KE & (Treatise on celestial offices) in the Shiji.3° 

However, the main reason I have chosen to include these articles in this vol- 


ume, is because Jao time and again addresses in them the overarching concern 
of this book, namely man’s attunement to the cosmos and the world of the gods 
as the basis for ritual praxis and morals. In the quotation above from part A of 
Zidanku Silk Manuscript I we have learned that when humans contravened the 
cosmic order the heavens were believed to send down signs in the form of celes- 
tial or meteorological portents, sometimes paired with natural calamities. Jao 
focuses here particularly on the phenomenon of lunar irregularities, de (ce) ni 
f&([HI) Æ,3! that are frequently mentioned throughout the Manuscript. He 
draws a direct connection between the slowing down of the moon and the 


ruler over men concealing (E) his virtue (72). In other words, Jao underscores 
the idea that natural calamities do not occur arbitrarily but always constitute 
cosmic reactions to a lack in virtue or morality in the leaders of men, hinting 
that the ultimate agency in shaping the fate of humanity lies with man. A key 
passage to substantiate this assumption are the guidelines for ritual activity 
found in part A of the Silk Manuscript: 


28 Barnard and Fraser, eds., Early Chinese Art and its Possible Influence in the Pacific Basin, 
113-122. 

29 See his Chuboshu žE "B $ (The Chu Silk Manuscript) (Hong Kong: Chung Hwa, 1985), and 
Chu di chutu wenxian san zhong yanjiu ZEH CA Ka TSE (Three categories of 
studies on excavated manuscripts from the area of Chu) (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1993), 
both co-authored and co-edited with Zeng Xiantong 94 $& 


m. 

3o Following K. C. Chang, who opened up the field of Chu-studies with his pioneering 
“Huanan shiqian minzu wenhuashi tigang” BE SE Hil EJ Cb SER A/ Working 
Hypothesis for the Early Cultural History of South China" (English summary), Bulletin 
of the Institute of Ethnology, Academia Sinica 7 (1959): 43-103, Jao was among the first to 
define the distinct culture of pre-imperial South China in terms of Chu 4# or Jing-Chu 

3142 culture. See his “Jing-Chu wenhua" 3/452 (b (The culture of Jing-Chu), Bulletin of 
the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica 41.2 (1969): 273-315. 

31 The interpretation of the binome deni (#E& as ceni [JE (slowing down [of the moon]) 
in certain instances within Zidanku Silk Manuscript 1 goes back to Shang Chengzuo 


PFSZKTE, "Zhanguo Chu boshu shulüe" $R ENZ 55 aig, Wenwu (1964) 9: 13. 
g 
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Only when the gods, the Five Governors [of the Five Phases], and the 
four risings are without problems and the reliable (calendrical) constan- 
cies guide the people will the Five Governors be illuminated and the 
Hundred Spirits be thus presented with sacrificial feasts. This is what is 
called “Favor and Affection,” when the many spirits are favorable. The 
God said: “Extend your respect to them! Never be disrespectful. When 
heaven creates good fortune, the spirits will then bring it to you. When 
heaven creates demonic (influences), the gods will (likewise) provide 
you with them. Be attentive and respectful in (your) preparations and 
the heavenly pattern will thus be the guiding standard. In the end, the 
heavenly |... (pattern?)] will be the model for the people below. Respect 
it without fail!"32 


The logic behind ritual praxis is seen here as the fulfilment of good govern- 
ment in terms of the ritual integration of the human polity into the cosmic 
order. This is again quite similar to what Voegelin writes with respect to the 
Ancient Near East: 


In Mesopotamian and Egyptian societies of the ancient Near East, the 
order of the empire is symbolized as an analogue to the order of the cos- 
mos; its creation and perpetuation as well are symbolized in terms of cos- 
mic creation. The rituals refer to the empire as an already existent and 
established part of the cosmos.?? 


This statement in turn reverberates with Frankfort's observation cited above, 
that “whatever was significant" in the perception of early man “was imbedded 
in the life of the cosmos, and it was precisely the king's function to maintain 
the harmony of that integration." For Jao, maintaining this harmony is linked 
to the idea of establishing constancy (heng 1) arrived at by revering ( jing SK) 
the cosmic rhythms according to the logic of the Silk Manuscript. In emphasiz- 
ing this primary concern in terms of reverence and by relating it to the idea of a 
ruler's virtue (de 72), Jao foreshadows the big topic of the third and last chapter 
of this book, namely the all-important notion of honoring or revering virtue 
(jing de #4) in early Chinese thought. 


32 LiLing, Chu boshu yanjiu (shiyi zhong), 247. 
33. Eric Voegelin, Anamnesis: Zur Theorie der Geschichte und Politik (Munich: Piper, 1966), 201. 
The translation into English is my own. 
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magnified infrared photographs made by the Metropolitan Museum 
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On the Meaning of the Chu Silk Manuscript 


Proposals as to the meaning and nature of the Chu Silk Manuscript (Chuboshu 


2 55:8) include explaining it in terms of monthly ordinances (yueling A), 


=a 


regarding it as a “Hall of Brightness" chart (mingtang HH% ll), or reading it 


as an avoidance calendar (liji J£ ©), to name just a few.! Most recently, Li Ling 
4s has written several articles in which he discusses these options.? Accord- 
ing to Li, not only does the Silk Manuscript not match the categories of the five 
agents (wuxing £1.47), it also does not discuss the various natural phenomena 


associated with the different seasons. Instead, he presents detailed arguments 

to show that the text lists prohibitions and avoidances for each month, and 

thereby reaches the following conclusions: 

1) The Silk Manuscript differs from the Xuangong tu % = [ei] (Chart of the 
dark palace) in the Guanzi, as they describe opposite directions. 


2) The Silk Manuscript does not present a “Hall of Brightness" chart, since it 


does not establish the “Four Palaces” (si gong VU); in addition, it lacks 
a "Grand Chamber” (taishi KÆ) as well as a “Middle Court" (zhongting 
1j E ).3 


3) The nature of the Silk Manuscript comes closest to the genre of monthly 


ordinances in that it only discusses the prohibitions and avoidances 
for each month. In a way, it seems to constitute a sort of prototype of a 
monthly ordinance. 
He therefore conjectures that the Silk manuscript should be ascribed to the 
category of avoidance calendars, citing the Zaji li #ES/F (Miscellaneous 


avoidance calendar), the Baiji li ASF (Hundred avoidance calendar), the 


Taishi baiji litu KE AJE] (Grand scribe hundred avoidance calendar 


diagrams) and other works listed under the five agents category in the zi bu 


1 This article was initially published in 1985 under the title “Chuboshu zhi neihan ji qi xingzhi 
shishuo" Z& EZ Alia se FEE ETUR (On the meaning of the Chu Silk Manuscript) in the 
monograph Chuboshu žE $ (The Chu Silk Manuscript) (Hong Kong: Chung Hwa, 1985), 
co-authored by Jao Tsung-i and Zeng Xiantong 82 ‘#38. The current translation is based on 
the version reprinted as “Chuboshu zhi neihan shishuo" ££ 552 7 Ait (On the mean- 
ing of the Chu Silk Manuscript) in 2003 in wy 3: 313-329. 

See Li Ling, Changsha Zidanku zhanguo Chuboshu yanjiu. 

I assume the name zhongting F %£ to be an editorial mistake and that the term should actu- 
ally read "riting" H YE (Day Court). See the contributions in Harper and Kalinowski, eds., 
Books of Fate and Popular Culture in Early China, for an introduction into the terminology of 
early Chinese hemerology. 


€ JOERN PETER GRUNDMANN, 2022 | D0I:10.1163/9789004522572 008 
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FE) (Masters section) of “Jingji zhi” &&$8:5 (Bibliographic treatise) from the 
Suishu Biz (Book of Sui) as evidence for his claim.* Yet the works which Li 
adduces as being related to the genre of avoidance calendars are altogether 


« 


very late sources. The “Jiri” 3 (Refuting day avoidances) and “Jieshu” 


alt (Criticism of mantic practices) chapters in the Lunheng 3s; (Assay of 


arguments) as well as other similar sources repeatedly point to the fabricated 
nature of the prohibitions and avoidances that were fashionable during that 
time. One among the lost chapters from the Fengsu tongyi was titled "Shi ji" 
T£. (Explaining avoidances). Similarly, among the daybook manuscripts 
from the wooden tablets from Qin Z& we find numerous avoidance days for 


travelling (fT15:), day avoidances (H &) and the like that provide us with a 
limited understanding of the ideas expressed in avoidance calendars from the 
Qin and Han periods. They are not entirely the same as those laid out in the 
Silk Manuscript. 

The Zaji li in two scrolls was written by Gao Tanglong S 6# (d. 237 AD) of 


Wei $i. According to the Xu Hanzhi 5&7 (Treatises of the sequel to the Book 
of Han), the Taishi baiji li grew out of Grand Scribe Ling's > endeavors to select 


favorable days and to determine the seasonal prohibitions and avoidances.5 In 
his Kaozheng 35 (Textual criticism [on the Xu Hanzhi]) Yao Zhenzong 59i 
*K (1842-1906) states that the nature of the Zaji li is somewhat similar to the 


records of malefic planets ([X|#) and various avoidances found in contempo- 


EX--4--1 


rary “regulating time books" (shixian shu I$ R).6 This is quite different from 


the literary form of the Silk Manuscript as a whole. Besides, the latter talks 


mE 


about both appropriate (yi £1) and inappropriate or prohibited (ji 1z:) activi- 
ties, whereas miscellaneous avoidance books (zaji shu xz.) only mention 


avoidances and prohibitions. The Silk Manuscript addresses appropriate and 
inappropriate activities for the twelve months of the year, with a focus on mili- 
tary and matrimonial affairs. See for instance the following passages: 


4 See Li Ling, Changsha Zidanku zhanguo | Chuboshu yanjiu, 39, 46. 

5 See Hou Hanshu {233:33, comp. Fan Ye i, comm. Li Xian E (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1973), 25-3572- 

6 SeeSuishujingjizhi kaozheng EK FE aS, comp. Yao Zhenzong JU jr rpt. in Ershiwu 
shi yiwen jingji zhi kaobu cuibian ZHR 5: €& X ARE 5 fA 48 (Beijing: Qinghua daxue 
chubanshe, 2014), 15.1493. 

7 Allcitations from the Chu Silk Manuscript in this article have been updated and at times 
expanded according to the latest version of Jao’s “Chu boshu xin zheng,” in idem, Xuantang 
jilin: Shilin xin bian, 3: 860-9u. The translation follows, where possible, Jao's own annota- 
tions. In cases where Jao's notes are not sufficiently clear or where he does not provide 
explanations, the most up to date transcription of and annotations on the text of the manu- 
script in Li Ling, Zidanku boshu, 2: 43—77, have been consulted together with Li's and Cook's 
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WE 
Month Qu 


MA 


Month Ru 


HER 
Month Qie 


«EA 
Month Gu 


XH 


Month Tu 


EE) BEGE > SED) AE e 


If you make [...] andattackto the north, the commander- 


in-chief will meet with misfortune. 


HIEQG)Ham) ERGE)ETRHBEGLIS3QE a? 
NEŽ © 


It is permitted to send out an army and to build a settle- 


ment. It is not permitted to marry off a daughter or to 
take in slaves. 


Ka ° 


It is not permitted to send out an army. 


Fk Z) R TAKROR) UA 

It is beneficial to invade and strike [another polity]. It 
is permitted to attack walled cities. It is permitted to 
assemble multitudes. 


ABT DAR ...... DR ee... 
It is not permitted to attack [...] walled cities [...] 


The sentence patterns "it is permitted" (7J PA), and “it is not permitted" (4 FJ 
DA) are used frequently in the Silk Manuscript. Moreover, since the text overtly 


addresses military issues, we may conjecture that it is interspersed with theo- 


Frzz 


ries of the Yin-Yang and Militarist schools (bingjia Z). 
Both in form and content the Silk Manuscript falls into three parts, but 


scholars hold different views as to the correct sequence of these parts and 
how they relate to each other. Recently, Li Xueqin 422%) (1933-2019) revised 
his former theory. He says that in collating the Taichan tu {lal (Chart of 
the generation of the fetus), the Yu cang tu Reli) (Chart of the entombment 
according to Yu) and other charts found in the newly excavated Mawangdui 
Silk Manuscript from Changsha,’ he noticed that the direction of south always 
marks the top of the chart. The direction of south should therefore be regarded 
as indicating the top of the text in the Silk Manuscript as well. In renouncing 


"Translation of the Chu Silk Manuscript,’ in Defining Chu, eds. Cook and Major, 171-6, rpt. in 
Li Ling, Chu boshu yanjiu (shiyi zhong), 244-51. 

8 LiXueqin ZEE jj, "Chuboshu zhong de tianxiang” 42 E EPIRA, in idem, Jianbo yiji yu 
xueshu shi ffi FR (RFS LS E (Nanchang: Jiangxi jiaoyu chubanshe, 2001), 38. 
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his former conviction, he now agrees with the order deployed in Cai Jixiang’s 


Wan Zhou zengshu Ht F442 (Late Zhou silk manuscript).? Cai assumes that 
part A records the ancestral genealogy of [the ruling house of] Chu 2%, part B 
addresses astronomical phenomena and part C lists the appropriate and inap- 
propriate activities for the four weeks of each month. I myself have been fol- 
lowing the sequence proposed by Cai for many years. In fact, there are three 
reasons why we should support Cai’s original theory: 


1) Part A of the manuscript begins with the introductory phrase “yue gu H 
BU (It is said that in former times), which resembles the opening pas- 
sage “HÆ fE yue ruo ji gu" (examining into antiquity) in the “Gao Yao 
mo" zia (Counsels of Gao Yao) from the "Yao dian" in the Book of 
Documents for instance. 


2) The text of part B is written upside down. As it discusses a ruler's loss 
of virtue, it mentions that the moon will gain and regress (El). It is 
written upside down to symbolize this loss of order. Thus, there is no 
good reason to assume that this passage should mark the beginning 
of the manuscript. 


3) The Silk Manuscript represents the Xia (dynasty) standard (& 1E)!? and 
the spirit symbolizing the fifth month is the three-headed deity Zhurong 
tiii. The center south position should be occupied by the ancestors of 


[the royal house of] Chu. The direction of the south must therefore con- 
stitute the top of the manuscript. 
Thus, we may know that the manuscript should be placed in such a manner 
that the top corresponds to the south and the bottom to the north, as it is 
shown in the following chart: 


9 See Cai Jixiang 222528, Wan Zhou zengshu kaozheng llf 
shuju, 2013). 

10 The Xia standard or, more precisely, the Xia standard month, which is the lunar month 
coinciding with the beginning of spring was used as the basis for the month-count in 
early imperial China. 


KA (Shanghai: Zhongxi 


0 
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TABLE 12 


wy 


dé 


Jy 


The spatial arrangement of the Chu Silk Manuscript according to the four 
cardinal directions 


Was pi 


HS 


ERA 


H eg ab 
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The dipper handle of the third month in the above chart indicates the 
branches (chen JR) that correspond to this month. The Chu people had been 


using the Xia standard, with the first month of the calendar year or "standard 


month" (zhengyue IE H ), Zou Bii, connected to the yin &i branch." In the Chuci 


jizhu ZER% (Collected annotations on the Songs of the South) we read: 


TEASER o Be A ise SS HATS ^ TERRI ^ MUAK 


The standard month is Zou. The reason for this might be that during the 
first month of spring, at dusk the dipper handle points to the yin branch, 
which is located in the north-eastern corner, from which the month takes 
its name. 


In our chart too, the standard month corresponds with the month qu HY, which 
is located exactly in the north-eastern corner of the manuscript, where it occu- 
pies the yin branch position. This serves to illustrate that the Chu calendar is 
established on the yin branch, with the chart conforming to the Lisao. 

As to why the text of part A is written in a conventional manner and that 
of part B upside down, we may have to seek an answer in their content. Part A 
relates the myth of how the sun, the moon and the four seasons took shape, 
starting from the moment of the cosmic creation. After the great flood, the four 
spirits in charge of the four seasons paced in succession to indicate the year. 
The Heavenly Thearch (X77) and Diqun #7 initiated the movements of the 
sun and the moon, having thereby created the division of the day into night, 


morning, afternoon and evening that provides the people with their temporal 
rhythms. The content of part B is based on the ancient teaching of honoring 
and complying with the seasons of the people, conveying the imperative that 


“one must not in any way fail to show reverence” (HH 2K). If one were to vio- 


late the temporal rhythms of the people, one would inevitably incur Heaven's 
disasters. A ruler losing his virtue resonates with the astronomical phenom- 
enon of the sun, the moon and the stellar lodges deviating from their fixed 
movements, resulting in the advent of numerous calamities and famines. This 
bespeaks the idea of lunar irregularities (de [ce] ni EMA) H)8 of which the 
text warns multiple times. 


11 Cf. Li Ling, “The Zidanku Silk Manuscripts,” in Books of Fate and Popular Culture in Early 
China, eds. Harper and Kalinowski, 265-66. 

12 Zhu Xi RB, Chuci jizhu RESET, coll and punc. Jiang Lifu #47775 (Shanghai: 
Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2001), 7. 

13 Cf. Shang Chengzuo, “Zhanguo Chu boshu shuliie,” 13; Li Ling, “The Zidanku Silk Manu- 
scripts,” 263, and Li Ling, Zidanku Boshu, 2: 52 for the concept of de ni or de (ce) te, in the 
Chu Silk Manuscript. See also Jao’s discussion below. 
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In sum, part A of the manuscript discusses the order of the four seasons, 


part B records variations occurring in the astronomical phenomena, whereas 


part C distinguishes between auspicious and inauspicious actions for each 
month. Part A tells about constancy, part B about changes. The former there- 
fore must precede the latter. Moreover, the text of part A is written in a regular 
manner, while that of part B is written upside down, thus providing an indica- 
tion for the order in which they should be read. The meaning of this arrange- 


ment may be inferred. 


The “Chun guan” RE (Offices of spring) section in the Zhouli states: 


BIHIKZÉT-H EC TAA ` TAD Te OPA et: 
ERE > DAS AL: SBA > BKB ^ LUDO ZBL ° 


Nv 


F 


The Royal Astronomer (Fengxiang shi) is in charge of the twelve years 
(i.e. the twelve stations or positions of Jupiter in the planet's twelve-year 
orbital cycle), the twelve months, the twelve branches, the ten suns, and the 
twenty-eight planetary positions (stellar lodges). He distinguishes their 
order to compile a general chart of the state of Heaven. He observes 
the summer and winter solstices as well as the equinoxes in spring and 
autumn to determine the order of the four seasons. 


mn 


uH HZSESI ^ DAP ie PEEN o 


(Es SK , IDEs: 


The Royal Astrologer (Baozhang shi) is in charge of the stars. He records 
shifts occurring in the celestial bodies, the moon and the sun, so as to 
observe the changes taking place in human affairs and to distinguish 
between auspicious ones and inauspicious ones.!^ 


Jia Gongyan's ĦA JŽ Zhouli yishu FE Eti (Commentary on the Meaning of 
the Zhouli) states: 


14 


T 


T 


HO GUREGEHLH RURSEBD H% 


STHISAEELH RE AA 
la] > DABANT 5 o 


N 


K 


d 


The Royal Astronomer is in charge of those unchanging aspects of 
the sun, the moon, and the stars that follow constant rules. The Royal 
Astrologer, in turn, is in charge of detecting changes in the way that the 


Zhouli zhushu JE% (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 2000), 26.823-27. 
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sun, the moon and the stars are behaving, in order to determine auspi- 
cious and inauspicious affairs. 


One is concerned with constancies and the other one with changes. Their 
fields of investigation are completely opposite to each other. Since antiquity, 
this difference governs the official institution in charge of observing the heav- 
enly phenomena. The same difference also accounts for and is mirrored in the 
peculiar arrangement of part A and B in the Silk Manuscript, marked by the 
diametrically opposed direction of writing. 

Part B of the Silk Manuscript begins with the words: 


> 
i 


CD > ARUBA » BCS) HACE) - 


FECH 


Ht 
— 


[...] the moon will gain and retreat and will not obtain its proper position. 


Further it relates: 


| SRR) EIEE) ET ^ BAIL ARCH) - 


When the sun, the moon, the stars, and the stellar lodges become con- 
fused and divert from their [proper] movements, the [process of] gaining 
and retreating becomes disorderly, thus causing the grasses and trees to 
lose their constancy. 


The duty of the Royal Astrologer was to record any changes that occurred 
in the regular movements of the sun, the moon, and the stars. Zheng Xuan's 
annotations to this passage in the Zhouli read: 


HAULE) Spe? JHS mn EUCE ABC BA AAR. E> 
IH: AAR ES BEC HEZ > CERTES XP BGB: BN 
JE 


L EE Ly 


The term planet/star (xing) refers to the five planets [i.e. Mercury, Mars, 
Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn]; branches (chen), designate the places where 
the sun and the moon meet. The five planets have their gain and retreat, 
their circles and horns; the sun has its veilings and eclipses, its faints and 
parhelia; the moon has its waxing and waning, [at times] it is speeding 


15 Ibid, 26.827. 
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up (tiao), [at other times] it is slowing down (ce ni).!6 These seven celes- 
tial bodies travel to the right (anticlockwise) and in doing so, describe a 
series of lodges. The changes in fortunes and misfortunes in All-under- 
Heaven can all be discerned from [the movements of] these seven celes- 
tial bodies.!” 


The Silk Manuscript refers several times to the ideas of [the five planets'] gain- 


ing and retreating as well as of lunar irregularities. Thus, we may gain a glimpse 


of the lost astrological ideas related to the office of the Royal Astrologer. The 


numerous celestial phenomena mentioned in the passage from the Zhouli, 


however, merit some further in-depth discussion. This discussion has to start 


from clarifying the meaning of the terms chen JE and sui y. 


the moon, the stars and the branches ( 


The Silk Manuscript also mentions several times the sequence of the sun, 


1 


`~ H ` Æ ` fg). Chen, [says Zheng 


Xuan, | is where the sun and the moon meet. Jia Gongyan’s commentary on the 


passage further relates: 


16 


17 


+H RS MBAR ATR TATIR > -KB—-RA 
te w+ IUE RAR ot. Ret Fé XE IEA 
7E... SES EIU, e 


The term sui in the designation “twelve sui” refers to the [stations of the 
twelve-year cycle of the] planet Jupiter (Taisui). From the perspective of 
the earth, Jupiter moves leftwards (clockwise). There are twelve branches 
in its cycle, and each year it traverses one of them. [...] Then there are the 
twenty-eight stars (xing). In the east we find Horn (Jue), Gullet (Kang), 
Base (Di), Chamber (Fang), Heart (Xin), Tail (Wei), and Winnower (Ji); 
in the north there are Dipper (Dou), Ox (Niu) [...] and so on, altogether 
twenty-eight stars. 


i 
zi 
uA 
V 
/ 

Ihi 
usi 


EI > IRMA RAK IK 


hi xx 
EX Mz <2 ? 


Ata 
AB 


According to Christopher Cullen, “these terms refer respectively to when the moon 
appears in the west on the last day of a lunar month, or in the east on the first day of a 
month. The second-century CE commentator Zheng Xuan attributes the first to the moon 
speeding up and the second to it slowing down. See Wenxuan X J& (Selected literature), 
58, 1249" (Christopher Cullen, The Foundations of Celestial Reckoning: Three Ancient 
Chinese Astronomical Systems [London and New York: Routledge, 2017], 390, n. 57). 
Zhouli zhushu, 26.827. 
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A celestial body is referred to as xing. When the sun and the moon meet 
in the position of a celestial body, the latter is then called lodge (su). The 
lodges are also known as branches (chen), stations (ci) and chambers 
(fang).!8 


This is the accurate interpretation of the term xingchen Jf (stellar branches). 


The notion of the branches is inextricably linked to the twenty-eight lodges. 
The names of the latter can be found as early as on the lacquer ware that has 
been excavated from the tomb of Marquis Yi of Zeng “Z (ca. 4th century 
BC) in Sui PE county, while people must have already possessed ample knowl- 
edge about the twenty-eight lodges at least since the time of the Spring and 
Autumn period. In places where the Silk Manuscript has "the sun, the moon, 
the stars and the branches,’ chen stands for the twenty-eight lodges. The Silk 
Manuscript also says: 


ARAS) SB) AR - 


Obtaining no confirmation; it is in control of Heaven sending down rain. 


The form of the graph 'Z is similar to that of a graph found on Marquis Yi of 
Zeng's lacquer ware. Gan Shi's HI Suixing fa j£; (The method of the 
Year Star [i.e., Jupiter]) states: "Jupiter has missed its station and appeared in 
Triaster" (HA KANZI)? Originally, shen & referred to the planet Triaster, 
which stood for one of the stellar lodges visible to the naked eye. It is for this 
reason that, by analogy, shen also came to denote the meaning of “to investi- 
gate/to examine" (canyan £958). Thus, while “bu de qi shen” (7474-2) literally 
means “not [being able] to see Triaster, it here implies the notion of having no 
confirmation. We may therefore determine that the composer of the Chu Silk 


Manuscript must have been familiar with the twenty-eight lodges. 

The branches and the twenty-eight lodges move leftwards together with the 
entire canopy of heaven, which is exactly the opposite to the planet Jupiter's 
rightwards movement. The ancients habitually used the term sui j to refer 
to tai sui Ky (Grand Year [implying the sequence of the twelve branches 


18 Ibid, 26.823. 
19 Wang Xiangian €tik, Hanshu buzhu 3E 187X. (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 
2008), 6.843. 
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or chronograms (fi) which marks the passage of the twelve-year cycle of 
Jupiter (tr. note)]) or sui yin p2 (Counter-Jupiter) respectively.2° Zheng Xuan 


remarks: 


pee Abe ai ATE ZI 2 EMG > ATH 
RK ARAK ^ ATIE opi S SORA A HE OÆ 
ik) FGEÉR 


The term sui refers to the Grand Year. The months where both Jupiter 
and the sun make station are the branches established by the dipper. 
[...] Jupiter embodies yang, it moves rightwards on the dome of heaven; 
[the branches of] the Grand Year embody yin and move leftwards from 
the perspective of the earth. The twelve years mark the lesser circuits. The 
ominous and auspicious prognostications in Gan Shi's Suixing fa are 
based on these principles.?! 


Jia Gongyan's commentary further relates: 


20 


21 


PEARCE ^ BR ERÆWEMIT | ETE ATIR > ÁO 


So sevens 


The Grand Year belongs to [the perspective of] the earth, it moves in con- 
junction with Jupiter in the sky above. Jupiter is in yang, it moves right- 
wards in the sky, each year it proceeds one branch. [...] 


E BS ^ ALBI RRA ^ AIR EU ^ BEIGE EU a 
TATAE > HEPR S 


DE 


Jupiter embodies yang, it can be perceived by the human eye; the 
Grand Year embodies yin, it cannot be perceived by human sight. 
Although Jupiter and the Grand Year move in different directions — one 


Cf. Ethan Harkness, “A Parallel Universe: The Transmission of Astronomical Terminology 
in Early Chinese Almanacs,’ in The Circulation of Astronomical Knowledge in the Ancient 
World, ed., John M. Steele (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 405, for an explanation of the term sui yin 
[E (Counter-Jupiter). 

Zhouli zhushu, 26.823, 830. 
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anticlockwise and the other clockwise — the du?? of their movements is 
nevertheless the same.23 


The designation da sui Kj (Great Year) existed already during the late Shang 
period. In the following oracle bone fragment from period 1v we read: 


FRZAEF UA) SAR > 9507) X8) FAR -G 


Testing on xin-hai day: On ren-zi day we ought to perform a you and a sui 
sacrifice to the Many Lords; we ought not perform a you sacrifice to the 
Great Year.?^ 


This phrase occurs twice in the extant OBI corpus.?5 In the “Ru xiao” FRX 
(Teachings of the Ru) chapter from the Xunzi &j-f- we read: 


The inscription on the Li gui 4/23 (Li's tureen), unearthed in Lintong BEBE 


REIK ^ fT CADRES ^ RAMA ADE ° 


When King Wu went [on campaign] to punish and execute Zhou, he 
moved on a day that coincided with an avoidance day for warfare. He 
faced eastward and greeted the Great Year.26 


^S Uum 


county, Shaanxi, in 1976 reads:2” 


22 


23 
24 
25 


26 


27 


A du JẸ is a measure of displacement of a heavenly body against the background of the 
stars, equal in this period to the amount of the sun's daily motion, then taken as being 
constant throughout the year. See Christopher Cullen, Heavenly numbers: Astronomy and 
Authority in Early Imperial China (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017), 33-4. 

Zhouli zhushu, 26.823, 824. 

HJ 33692433693. The graph (5 has so far not been deciphered. 

Jao remarks here that the text from fragments nos. 1022 and 33692 in Frank H. Chalfant's 
and Roswell S. Britton's Ku Fang ershi cang jiagu ji EN — Rik PÆ (The Couling- 
Chalfant Collection of Inscribed Oracle Bone) (Taipei: Yiwen yinshuguan 1966 [1935]) is 
identical and that they therefore present two listings of one and the same fragment. This 
might be the reason why the Heji does not list them separately. On page 224 in his Yinxu 
bucizongshu Bits | Seti (Beijing: Kexue Chubanshe, 1956), Chen Mengjia refutes the 
idea of Jupiter being mentioned in this fragment. He holds that after tai there is a 
graph missing. Yet Chen is wrong about this. Thanks to the entry of the two fragments 
bearing an identical text, we know it does in fact mention Jupiter. 

Xunzi jijie 2 F- EP, comp. Wang Xianqian EHH, punc. and coll. Shen Xiaohuan 
YU EZ, Wang Xingxian FÆ E (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2013), 8.159. 

JC 4131. 
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FERS AA > iH) > Sele] > AAR ° 


When King Wu attacked Shang it was the morning of jia-zi day (day one 
in the sexagesimal ganzhi cycle) and Jupiter was in its correct position. 
Victory could be perceived [by Di-on-High], so that by dawn, Shang 
was taken. 


Sui refers here to the Year Star (pÆ) or Jupiter, already accounted for in late 


Shang astronomy. Somewhat problematic is the designation da sui, which, 


according to Zhang Hongzhao 2235 1|, must have referred to Jupiter and not to 
Counter-Jupiter as it does in later sources.?? 


The early Western Han Wu xing zhan HE & silk manuscript from Mawangdui 
records that: 


[Ic 
LE 
| 
" 

NS 
PA 
ae 
cH 


Amy AP87; » fK—-- HUE GURZS » MZAHA 
SR MEHR ° 


From the time it emerges until it enters in the west at dusk, [Jupiter] 
spends three hundred sixty-five days. It then hides for thirty days, until it 
emerges again in the east in the morning. This makes for a total of three 
hundred ninety-five days and one hundred and five parts until it emerges 
again in in the east.?? 


What one actually arrives at is 395 aU 395-44 days, differing 0.44 days 
240 


from the modern-day calculation of 395.88 days.?? This gives us an idea of 
how advanced the Chu people's knowledge of the planet Jupiter was during 
the Han period. The Taiyin A} (Great Yin) year count (i.e., the passage of 
the twelve-year Jupiter cycle [tr. note])?! might have come in use during the 
late Spring and Autumn period. Parts of the Gan Shi Suixing jing H Ey e 


28 Zhang Hongzhao 2551), Zhongguo gu li xiyi FE JE T€ (Beijing: Kexue chubanshe, 
1958), 45-8. 

29 Quote slightly expanded according to Qiu Xigui et al., eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu 
jianbo jicheng, 4.223. 

30 Jao remarks here that according to the account in the Silk Manuscript, one du [££ equals 
240 fen 77 (parts). 

31 According to Daniel Patrick Morgan, “Taiyin is a terrestrial deity that moves clockwise 
through the twelve branches at the rate of one per year, mirroring Jupiter's roughly 12-year 
sidereal period. Once referred to as ‘Counter-Jupiter, it is actually Taiyin that determines 
the planet's position, month of FMR, and the progression of the twelve so-called Jovian 


on 


years'” (Morgan, "The Planetary Visibility Tables in the Second-Century BC Manuscript 
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(Gan Shi's scripture of the Year Star) are preserved in the Kaiyuan zhanjing 


BAU 


“44% (Divinatory manual of the Kaiyuan reign period [ca. 725 AD]). The 


last passage of scroll twenty-three has: 


n 


RÆNT T US E E+E CmSAGEPESJI S —PEGUEHET 


ED > TL EGER ^ DK 


TS 


The Year Star accomplishes one revolution every twelve years. Each year 
lasts for three hundred seventy days before the Year Star enters in the 
evening in the west. After another thirty days it emerges again in the east. 
By observing its advancing and retreating from left to right one may prog- 
nosticate what is ominous and what is auspicious.?? 


Comparing the three hundred seventy days given as the length of one year in 
Gan Shi's account with the three hundred sixty-five days for the same period 
proposed in the Wu xing zhan, it becomes clear that the former is far less accu- 


rate. 


Gan De H& was a man from Chu who lived during the Warring States 


period.?? The "Tianguan shu” in the Shiji says: 


32 
33 


34 


th eR CBOE aa MAE) m) > A(T) 
CB) > PRR Sai SER ^ SCEGE Dae ECE o 


In more recent times the twelve Vassal Lords and Seven States dealt with 
one another as kings, and proponents of the vertical and horizontal alli- 
ances [among the competing powers] succeeded one another without 
interruption. Because [Yin] Gao, Tang [Mo], Gan [De], and Shi [Shen] 
devoted their efforts to discoursing on the writings and traditions each 
in his own time, the end result was that their prognostications and 
verifications are disorderly, mixed up, and trifling.?^ 


Wu xing zhan 71 £ 4,” East Asian Science, Technology, and Medicine, International Society 
for the History of East Asian Science, Technology, and Medicine [ISHEASTM | [2016], 13). 
Qutan Xida #232767, Kaiyuan zhanjing BATCH 28, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 807: 344. 
Jao bases his assertion on a line found in Ruan Xiaoxu's [t2#44 (479-536 AD) Qi lu 
ESF that reads: "Lord Gang was a man from Chu, during the Warring States period he 
composed a work called Tianwen xing zhan (Astrology and planetary prognostication) 
in eight scrolls” (HAZEA > WXEWIER(E (ACE A) / VG). The Qi lu is in fact a lost 
work. The line Jao is referring to appears in the Shiji. See Shiji, 273343. 

Shiji, 27.1344. The English translation follows that of David W. Pankenier in his Astrology 
and Cosmology in Early China: Conforming Earth to Heaven (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2013), 505. 


[at 
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Tang Mei Ek, a man from Chu, died during the Battle of Chuisha 3E7/, 
which took place in the first year of King Zhao fi of Qin (r. 306-251 BC).35 The 
“Yiwen zhi” £& 7 5€ (Treatise on the arts and letters) in the eer has: “At the 
time of the Six States, there was a Lord Gan in Chu" (7\ BQH > 4A Er 73).36 


The passage on Tianpou X fii (Heaven's Cudgel star) in scroll 85 of the Kaiyuan 
zhanjing cites the sayings of Gan Shi on several occasions. Thus, it may be used 


TY 


to confirm the account on Tianpou in part B of the Silk Manuscript. According 
to the excavation report of the Hunan provincial museum from 1973, the 
pottery which had been found in the same tomb that contained the Silk 
Manuscript can be used to date the latter to the mid-Warring States period.?" 
This is the time during which Tang Mei and Gan De had been active. The prog- 
nostications on the ominousness and auspiciousness of affairs [based on the 
movements of the planets], as well as the records of the station of each of the 
twenty-eight lunar lodges for each year in Gan Shi's Suixing fa can be read in 
conjunction with the text of the Chu Silk Manuscript. The former says: 


WE Vs — Bd ^ se lp T — taie fa ZB 


Jupiter occupies one state per year, therefore it officiates the year. The 
twelfth is called shetige year.?8 


Beginning from “in a shetige year, sheti is in [chronogram] yin and Jupiter in 
[chronogram] chou" (#248 Z X ^ MIETE C WEET)? the names of the 
twelve years [that constitute the cycle of Jupiter] are shetige and so on. The 
year count starts with the [dipper] being at [the chronogram] yin &&. This is 
because in Chu the Xia standard was used. That the name sheti can further be 
found in the Lisao shows that the Astronomy of Lord Gan clearly belongs in 
the learned tradition of Chu. Moreover, many of the extravagant sayings con- 


cerning ominous and auspicious actions in the Silk Manuscript overlap with 
those in the Suixing fa. The statement in the latter according to which “sheti 
is in [chronogram] yin and Jupiter in [chronogram] chou,’ serves to prove that 
Jupiter was understood to move rightwards, while Counter-Jupiter was seen as 
moving leftwards. Since the Silk Manuscript is contemporary with Lord Gan's 


35  Jaorefersthe reader here to the first chapter in Liu Tan's &[JH, Zhongguo gudai zhi xingsui 
jinian FJER RE íF (Beijing: Kexue chubanshe, 1957), 132125. 

36 Hanshu, 30.1775. 

37 See “Changsha zidanku zhanguo muguo mu" yb F5 e ik EIR, in Wenwu (1974) 
2: 36-43. 

38 . Kaiyuan zhanjing, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 807: 345. 

39 Ibid. 
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sayings, we may conjecture that during the Warring States period, the state of 
Chu had already established a theory as to the leftward movement of the Great 
Year (Counter-Jupiter). The second paragraph in part B of the Silk Manuscript 
reads: 


LAR (BR) RES ^ A0) AY) (A) EME) BITE o RS. 


In all years in which lunar irregularities occur, if hai is the position of the 
polity [when Jupiter resides there], the orbit of the five evil planets [...] 


(HE) EHEZ” SE)... i (38) DDE C) FE BADE WA 
ZE. 


In years with lunar irregularities, the three seasons [...] making offerings 
of silk for [...] to descend. Taking the moon’s [appearance in lodge] Lou 
(pasture) to estimate its standard.^? 


According to the astronomer Yu Xi x (307-345 AD), the Silk Manuscript 
takes Zou [ii to be the standard month as Jupiter makes station in Juzi HE 
(Simmah) during this time. The Lüshi Chunqiu #6 (Master Lü's Spring 
and Autumn annals), as well as the Huainanzi, both state that during the first 
month of spring (mÆ) the sun is in Yingshi 28 ([Lay out the] House [a 
Pegasi]). From the middle of the Warring States period onwards, the twelve 
planetary stations had been conjoined with the gan-zhi F5 (stems and 


branches) count. In terms of the twelve stations, Jupiter being in Juzi (shiwei 
AXE) corresponds to the Yingshi and Dongbi FREE ([Eastern] Wall [y Pegasi]) 
positions in the system of the twenty-eight lunar lodges, as well as to chrono- 
gram hai Z in the sequence of the twelve branches. The phrase “hai is the posi- 
tion of the polity” (ZMEFBPA) in the Silk Manuscript implies that one's polity is 
aligned with the hai branch when the dipper establishes the standard month 
in Yingshi™ The relation of Jupiter to the Grand Year is comparable to that 


of the solar stations (richan Hi) to the “month establisher" or dipper 


40 Jao’s original article has qian 78 (displacement) instead of lou 5 (pasture). The quote has 
been updated here according to Jao, Xuantang jilin: Shilin xin bian, 3: 888. 

41  Jaorefers the reader here to the table "Zhanguo suixing jinian fa" SX [Ej ELE (The 
method behind the Jupiter year-count in Warring States times), in Chen Jiujin IRA $, 
"Cong Mawangdui boshu ‘Wuxingzhan’ de chutu shitan wo guo gudai de suixing jinan 

wenti" f£ E5 ESE E za Eg B HS ESAE (A E AO H, Zhongguo tian- 

wen xueshi wenji Vp E SC ER E SC E (Beijing: Kexue chubanshe, 1978), 1: 51. 
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establishment (yuejian H7£). The Grand Year and Jupiter move in opposite 
directions, one leftwards and one rightwards, with twelve years constituting 
one lesser circuit (/]\ffJ). The solar stations and the month establisher too 
move into opposite directions, with twelve months constituting one lesser 


circuit. When the solar station moves anticlockwise into chronogram hai of 
Juzi, then the month establisher moves clockwise and establishes the standard 
month in chronogram yin.*? The Silk Manuscript uses the Xia standard, hence 
it takes the month Qu Hj as its standard month. When the stellar lodge of the 
standard month makes station in Yingshi, Jupiter makes station in Juzi, i.e., the 
chronogram where it resides is hai. Therefore, what is meant by "hai is the posi- 
tion of the polity,” is that the stellar station one's polity is aligned with is hai. 
The arrangement of the twelve months in the Silk Manuscript is based on 
Zou [ft being the standard month, marked by the month establisher standing in 
chronogram yin. The awareness that Jupiter has to “exceed a chronogram” (chao 


chen HÑ) [every 144 years (tr. note)] came only later.^? During the Warring 
States period, calculations were still solely based on the twelve months, so that 
the year could not be properly attuned to the movements of the Heavenly bod- 
ies [i.e., Jupiter (tr. note)]. Therefore, there had been sayings such as “the first 
months of the year were lost, and the handle of the Dipper lost its direction" ( 
AWAR miek) and “the first month of the year has no standard" (= 
Jz). The Silk Manuscript uses the Xia standard, according to which the 
first month of the year is established at the chronogram yin, thus it takes the 
first month of the year to be Zou. This is different from the Han people's use of 
the Zhou standard, wherein Zou marks the eleventh month of the year. At that 
time, the method of having Jupiter “exceed a chronogram" was not yet known, 
thus the astronomical phenomenon of lunar irregularities occurred quite fre- 
quently. The Silk Manuscript dates approximately to the mid-Warring States 
period and it mirrors the actual state of astronomical knowledge of its time. 


Fal 


42 Cf. “Zuozhuan sui zai zhizhang tu" 715 mk Efa ZI, in Cheng Guan BF (1763-1842), 
Ruoyuan rizha 5$ [&] H AL (Beijing: Shangwu yinshuguan, 1958), 4.222-24. 

43 Cf. Morgan, “The Planetary Visibility Tables,” 15. The fact that Jupiter's mean sidereal 
period is actually 11.86 years was compensated for by having the planet "exceed a chrono- 


gram" every 144 years. 

44 Hanshu, 21.973. Translation follows Cullen, The Foundations of Celestial Reckoning, 366, 
who remarks: "The failure to keep the year in step with the seasons meant that the Dipper 
was no longer seen to point in the expected direction for the month in question when first 
visible in the evening" (ibid, 366, n. 12). 

45 Hanshu, 36.1964. 
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[The Zhouli states that] the Royal Astrologer (Baozhang shi) “examines the 
characteristics of the twelve years in order to determine what is ominous and 
what is auspicious in the world of human affairs” (JFZ BE ZB > BHR RZ 
4K4#).46 According to Zheng Xuan’s annotations, the prognostications found 
in the Gan Shi suixing jing constitute remnants of those associated with the 
office of the Royal Astrologer.^? These are the prognostications for each of the 
twelve years it takes for Jupiter to complete one circuit of heaven. Within each 
of these years there are the prognostications for each of the twelve months, for 
which responsibility was borne by the Royal Astronomer. The account on the 
Royal Astrologer is too terse to contain any records pertaining to the monthly 
prognostications. But if we look at the appropriate and inappropriate activities 
listed for each month of the year in part C of the Chu Silk Manuscript, we find 
that these passages in fact do nothing else but to distinguish what is auspicious 
and what is ominous in each month. Some of the prognostications therein are 
concerned with [the movements of] Jupiter. For instance: 


SAA EE > SS(BID) AS ° (ALA) 


If you make [...] and campaign to the north, the commander-in-chief will 
meet with disaster. (Month Qu) 


HER ...... (È 1) 


Dragon (particle) [...] (Month Yu)^? 


Some record lunar irregularities, such as: 


MEF 


JHEBUA (fA) 


Because of lunar irregularities, one cannot see the moon at [...] (Month 
Gao) 


Others note the appearance of inauspicious birds, such as: 


46 = Zhouli zhushu, 26.830. 

47 Ibid. 

48 Jao remarks here that long ÑE (dragon) could stand for the Azure Dragon (cang long 
TRE). 
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MAR) ACA) FET * (EH) 


A maleficent bird entered the space between heaven and earth (Month 
Cang) 


These three passages are perfect examples of what Zheng Xuan calls "the indi- 
cators for the changes of fortune in All-under-Heaven are all visible" ( F 48 


IEE ^ PEE R) in providing predictions and verifications for each of 
the twelve months’ omens. Xiao 5 (hornless or short-eared owl) represents 
an evil bird. The office of the nest remover (checushi Z5 [X.) in the "Qiu guan” 


KE (Autumn offices) passage of the Zhouli was specialized in dealing with 


ominous birds. Its method was as follows: 


T 


DAR) — i? TARR: AZAZ” TAR 
Ri? TA 225i: RARE > AZ o 


On wooden tablets he writes the appropriate names of the ten days, of 
the twelve chronograms, of the twelve months, of the twelve years, and 
the twenty-eight stellar lodges. He suspends the tablets above the nests 
and then removes them.5° 


Part two from the "Za pian" ifi (Miscellaneous tales) in the Yanzi Chunqiu 


> 


xz SF (The Spring and Autumn annals of Master Yan) records how 
T5358 
(dates unknown) to perform an exorcism to get rid of owls [who were dwell- 
ing in the Patriarch's newly built Luqin #4 tower]. Bochang did so by putting 


up a new building and placing white reeds in it. He performed the exorcism 


Patriarch Jing 5 of Qi FF (r. 547-490 BC) commissions Bochang Qian 


overnight, causing the owls to die.5! It was a popular belief in ancient times 
that when building a house one had to perform an exorcism to expel evil birds. 
The Chu Silk Manuscript touches several times upon the subject of building a 
new house. 

The eleventh month, Gu X&, was regarded as one of the most auspicious 
months, "favorable for employing an army, for convening the many lords 
and for executing chief criminals" (JJHRR STEE > AU EE SR). The ancients 


49 X Zhoulizhushu, 26.827. 

50 Ibid., 37.1154. Translation adapted from Martin Kern, "Offices of Writing and Reading in 
the Rituals of Zhou,” in Statecraft and Classical Learning: The Rituals of Zhou in East Asian 
History, eds. Benjamin A. Elman and Martin Kern (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 92. 

51 Cf. Olivia Milburn, trans. and annot., The Spring and Autumn Annals of Master Yan, 
(Leiden: Brill, 2016), 341-342. 
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also regarded the tenth month as an auspicious month for it represented an 
abundant number. The account for the sixteenth year of Patriarch Zhuang i£ 
(677 BC) in the Zuozhuan has: 


BSCE ARE o SFM EZ ^ A: RESEDA TORR ° 1 LAT 
JA BRA MARE | 


Gongfu Dingshu fled to Wei. But after three years, the Liege of Zheng 
restored him, saying, “We cannot allow Gongshu Duan to be without pos- 
terity in Zheng.’ He had Gongfu Dingshu enter the domain in the tenth 
month, saying, “It is an auspicious month. We take from it the fullness of 
its number"? 


Ten is a full number, thus the tenth month is regarded as an auspicious month. 
There probably was a specific reason why the Chu Silk Manuscript took the 
eleventh month as the most auspicious one instead. 

In observing what is auspicious and what is inauspicious, the Royal Astrolo- 
ger further differentiated the feudal polities based on the territories governed 
by [each of the twenty-eight] stellar lodges. Zheng Xuan's annotations state: 


x Ex 
THERE E SAAR 


When the main effect comes from the guest star, the vapors of hui 
("broom" star; i.e., comet with a tail) and bei (“fuzzy’ star; i.e., comet with- 
out a tail) provide the images.5? 


Jia Gongyan's yishu states: 


HE USE) EHEER BRE PAR SE? HERE - 


iN 


According to the Gongyang commentary, in the winter of the seven- 
teenth year of Patriarch Zhao, a star exploded in the great chronogram. 
What does that mean? It means that there was a broom star.54 


52 Zuo, Zhuang 16.3, 202. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., 
Zuo Tradition, 179. 

53 . Zhouli zhushu, 26.828. Compare Zhentao Xu, David W. Pankenier, East-Asian Archaeo- 
astronomy: Historical Records of Astronomical Observations of China, Japan, and Korea 
(Amsterdam: Gordon and Breach Science Publishers, 2000), 125-129, for the notion of 
guest stars, broom stars and fuzzy stars. 

54 Zhouli zhushu, 26.829. 
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He Xiu's fa YR (129182 AD) annotations in turn explain that “hui and bei 


refer to a vapor of malefic disorder" (= ^ 544 ^ DL A). The Chu Silk 
Manuscript states: 


L^ ^ PER X um ° WA H ERL... REINS e 


|...) Jupiter, there will be grudge in the western polities. If one were to 
say, since the sun and the moon are already in disorder, [...] there will be 
grudge in the eastern polities. 


This passage also addresses the issue in terms of the affairs of the feudal poli- 
ties. Although in the text above the word "Jupiter" is missing, the meaning of 
the phrase should nevertheless resemble that of the following statement in the 
Zuozhuan: 


BS MAK > WSL ° 


Since Wu has attacked Yue when the year star is in Yue's celestial field, Wu 
is certain to suffer baleful consequences.5® 


We further come across the phrase bei-bei =2= (in a volatile/exploding man- 
ner) in the Silk Manuscript. This refers to the praxis of “discussing auspicious- 
ness and inauspiciousness by observing the vapors of the broom star and the 
fuzzy star (MEZ 2 Aa). Possibly this constitutes another piece of the 
lost records of the Royal Astrologer. The early Han Mawangdui silk manuscript 
“Tianwen qixiang zazhan" X X iE t (Assorted astronomical and meteo- 
rological prognostications) lists twenty-nine broom star charts, together with 
the names of eighteen individual broom stars. 

Eight of their names also appear in the “Tianwen zhi” 577k (Astronomical 
treatise) of the Jinshu, such as Tianhao Xie; (Celestial Vine), Qiangxing 
mÆ (Wall Star), Chiyou T ELHA (Chi You’s Banner), Tiandi RF (Celestial 
Trant; Ribai guan H H?# (?), Tianchan KIE (Celestial Magnolia), Zhouxing 
Æ (Broom Star), and so on.?” In his commentary to the “Wen Di ji" X% 
(Annals of Emperor Wen) in the Hanshu, Wen Ying X74 (ca. 2nd century AD) 


ama 


4 
m 


RU 


all 


55 | Chunqiu Gongyang zhuan zhushu &TK Zx-E- [Eft (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 
2000), 23.582. 

56 Zuo, Zhao 32.2, 1518. The English translation has been adapted from Durrant, Li, and 
Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 1719. 


57 Cf. Xi Zezong E3, "Yi fen guanyu E xingtai de zhengui ziliao: Mawangdui Han 
mu boshu zhong de huixingtu" —{j RME JE REBRA: EER ne 
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differentiates between three categories of comets: “fuzzy” (zz) stars, “broom” 


(s 


This is a rather broad classification. Liu Xi's BEE (ca. 200 AD) Shiming EH 


£) stars and "elongated" (F) stars. He states: 


Habs] ^ MEEDE CE ^ HOCUUH o XEXESESEE ^ SERE 
HER BAU aa HidBco RR Wo Lx 
KRL me 


The prognostications for fuzzy, broom and elongated stars are roughly the 
same, but their shapes are slightly different. The rays of light of a fuzzy 
star are short; the light comes out in all four directions and is snarled and 
volatile looking. The rays of the broom star are long and wispy like the 
sweeping motion of a broom. The rays of the elongated star point straight 
outward in a single direction, some stretching all the way across the sky, 
some for ten feet, some for three, some for two, without regularity.58 


(Explanation of names) states: 


58 


59 


6o 


li m 


ER SOUS: ERO BREA: BE BRAM OR 


MADE « 


On a broom star, the rays of the star are trailing like a broom. On a fuzzy 
star, the vapor all around the star is volatile. On a brush star,”? the vapor 
of the star has just one branch and the tip is pointed like a brush.° 


HJE Eg fel, in Mawangdui Han mu yanjiu EPEAT, eds. Hunan Provincial 
Museum (Changsha: Renmin chubanshe, 1981), 198-203. 
This quote has been slightly expanded. Jao’s original does not include Wen Ying’s descrip- 
tion of elongated stars. See Kaiyuan zhanjing, scroll 88, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 807: 
817, for the Chinese text. The English translation has been adapted from Ku T'ieh-fu RASS 
FT, Donald J. Harper, trans., “A Summary of the Contents of the Ma-wang-tui Silk-scroll 
Book ‘Assorted Astronomical and Meteorological Prognostications" Chinese Studies in 
Archaeology 1.1 (1979): 65-6. 

According to Harper, the “brush star” must be a synonymous term for “elongated star.’ See, 
Ku/Harper, “A Summary of the Contents of the Ma-wang-tui Silk-scroll Book ‘Assorted 


» 


Astronomical and Meteorological Prognostications,” 72 n. 28. 

Liu Xi SEC, Shiming REA (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2016), 1.8. This quote has been 
expanded from Jao's original, which only includes Liu Xi's description of a broom 
star. The English translation has been adapted from Ku/Harper, “A Summary of the 
Contents of the Ma-wang-tui Silk-scroll Book ‘Assorted Astronomical and Meteorological 


» 


Prognostications,” 66. 
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In observing what is auspicious and what is inauspicious, it was mainly 
the vapors of the broom-star and the fuzzy-star that were used as images for 
prognostication. As this is also the case in the Chu Silk Manuscript, the latter 
should be regarded as preserving the old rules of the Royal Astrologer. 

In part B of the Chu Silk Manuscript we freguently come across the formula- 
tion de ni (EE. The “Wu Di de" Amr fa (Virtue of the Five Thearchs) chapter 
in the Da Dai Liji has: 


ARS RBM HER Rete: SRM 


Un 


sa (Ez 
REE 


N 


When Xie acted as Minister of Instruction, he instructed the populace 
and acted respectfully towards his peers. He honored the affairs of gov- 
ernment by following the correct norms. His words were not misleading, 
and his moral commitment (de) was not biased. He appointed the worthy 
in order to reconcile All-under-Heaven.5! 


In Wang Pinzhen's +8 jiegu ffs: (Explanations and philological notes [on 
the Da Dai Liji]) te or ni & is glossed as xie 7] (irregular/biased).92 

In the account from the Silk Manuscript, we find instances of ni being men- 
tioned without de: 


UJE LA EBM 
Due to a [lunar] irregularity, one cannot see the moon; as to the sun [...] 


In Zheng Xuan’s annotations to the passage concerning the Royal Astrologer in 
the Zhouli we read: 


JÆ es > E HEZ - 


The moon has its waxing and waning, [at times] it is speeding up (tíao), 
[at other times] it is slowing down (ce ni).92 


61 Kong Guangsen fL £i, Da Dai Liji buzhu KRIS aC HAVE, punc. and coll. Wang Fengxian 
EHE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2013), 62.133. 
62  DaDaiLijijiegu, 62.123. 


63 Zhouli zhushu, 26.827. 
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Jia Gongyan's Zhouli yishu cites the Shangshu wuxing zhuan HERITS 


CHAPTER 2 


(The tradition of the five agents in the Book of Documents) as saying: 


HE 


f 
\ 
s| 
IE 


HA RADZE” Xu AR ioe 2 E> EE 
RUE ERG ° 


When the moon is visible in the west on the first day of the month it is 
called tiao. When the moon is visible in the east on the last day of the 
month it is called slowing down (ce ni). In the case of the moon slowing 
down, the sovereign is worried; in case of the moon speeding up, the sov- 
ereign is at ease.94 


This quote is taken from Fu Sheng's {A} (dates unknown) Shangshu dazhuan 


I 


i EX (Great tradition of the Book of the Documents). ' YE , is also written 


as 


| Æ | . Inthe account of the seventeenth year of Patriarch Zhao HA (524 BC) 


in the Zuozhuan we read: 


INA RH EUH Rc RATA HAA: HERZ? K 
FARE > BL | RAISE RESH PEt e j PrE 
: CIE o EIE HH > RARE BARZ: EP AKER H 9 


WA 


= 
Di 
t 


In summer, in the sixth month, on the jia-xu day, the first day of the 
month, there was an eclipse of the sun. The invocators and scribes asked 
what sacrificial goods should be used. (Shusun) Zhaozi said, “When there 
is an eclipse of the sun, the Son of Heaven does not dine with full cer- 
emony, and he has drums struck at the altar of earth. The princes offer 
sacrificial goods at their altars of earth, and they have drums struck in 
court. That is in accordance with ritual propriety.’ Ji Pingzi forbade it. 
"Stop. It is only when there is an eclipse of the sun on the first day of the 
first month, before the adverse forces have begun their rise, that beating 
drums and offering sacrificial goods is in accordance with ritual propri- 
ety. At other times it is improper.”® 


Du Yu fF TH (222-285 AD) remarks: 


64 
65 


Ibid, 26.828. 


Zuo, Zhao 17.2, 1384. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 1543. 
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EZE 


Fo BAREM’ KE’ BUR DURUH 


p=} 
wa 
Na 
i 
|n) 


Adverse forces refer to the yin-vapor. In the fourth month, pure yang 
is in effect, while the yin breath has not yet moved, indicating grave 
disasters. Thus, there is the ceremony of striking drums and offering sac- 
rificial goods.96 


This account has been cited from the words of Shusun Zhaozi BIZE 
(d. 517 BC). Zhaozi once inquired with Tanzi X[-f- (dates unknown) about 
the offices for birds (ET), hence he must have been familiar with the field 
of astronomy. What this passage tells us is that already during the Spring and 
Autumn period people had been referring to the astronomical phenomenon of 


"the moon slowing down."67 


66 


67 


Below is a list of phrases and passages from the Chu Silk Manuscript that 
include the compound de ni (0E: 


è 
" 
tt 
N 
m 


PLE) RES ^ TEC) EH 7) (2) EE) F 


In all years in which lunar irregularities occur, if hai is the position of the 
polity [when Jupiter resides there], the orbit of the five evil planets [...] 


Th 


(ft) FERRERS SF)... WE (38) ZUR GR) E e BADE > Het 
Zi 


HI 


o 


In years with lunar irregularities, the three seasons [...] making offerings 
of silk in order for [...] to descend. Taking the moon's [appearance in 
lodge] Lou (pasture) to calculate its standard. 


(HE) CER E H 


l=] » “FIT (FL) FA e 


ARAH)” LACR): BAA) A) 


RE 


Chungiu Zuozhuan zhengyi GFKAL{LIEFS (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 2000), 
48.1564. 

Hanshu, 27.1496. Jao remarks here that the “Wuxing zhi” 7:77 (Treatise on the five 
agents) in the Hanshu quotes the words of Pingzi ^É-T^, according to which “ni is called 
yin yao (broken line composing one third of a trigram) when the moon is in correct yang 
and pure qian (Vigor)" (1EDZtiiz » Haale S2 40). Here the yin-yang system of 
the hexagram lines (EP 32) [in the Changes] is used to explain the phenomenon of lunar 
irregularities. 
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When a fuzzy star [appears during a time] when the motion of the moon 
slows down and, rising from the yellow spring, Saturn appears, then there 
will be no calamities. When its moving in and out is not consistent, it will 
create misfortune for those below. 


EK) A) R AEDH (8) MES) > BRE S BER 
7588 


When constancy/the standard is established, the Five Governors will be 
bright, and the spirits will enjoy their offerings. This is to say [when the 
spirits receive their offerings, then even though] lunar irregularities may 
occur, the multitudinous spirits [will still] act favorably (de) [towards the 
living ].58 


The compound de ni should be understood as the concealment () of de (i.e., 
of virtue).5? According to the passages cited above, occurrences of ni inevita- 


bly happen on the first day of a month (YAH). The sun may witness eclipses 
and the moon may speed up or slow down in its movement. The latter might 
appear in the east, or it might not be visible at all, whereas a comet appears 
instead. 

When referring to a lunar event, we find the compound ce ni also written as 
suo nü SAH (contract, reduce). The Shuowen jiezi explains: “When the moon 
is visible in the east on the first day of the month then this is called suo nii 
(HAT H LR NiE SAA). Both tiao Wk (surplus) and nü JA (reduce) refer to 
changes in the appearance of the moon. The Shangshu wuxing zhuan has ce ni 


JÆ instead. According to Zheng Xuan’s annotations, ce ni describes a manner 
of contracting and slowing down. (HAA tr En). 
Some scholars interpret the first part of the compound de ni in terms of de 


as it is used in the antagonistic pair xingde FS (punishments and rewards). 


68 The translation of the last passage follows the notes in Jao, "Chu boshu xinzheng,' 892. Li 
Ling also interprets the last phrase of this passage as "even if there are lunar irregularities, 
[if the above-mentioned conditions are fulfilled], the multitudinous spirits will [never- 
theless] act favorably [towards the living]. See Li Ling, Zidanku Boshu, 2: 55. However, 
judging from Jao's discussion below, his understanding of this passage seems to be some- 
what different in the context of the present article. 

69 Jao presumably refers here to the last instance of the compound as it appears in the last 
of the four cited passages. 

70  XuShen£T[H, Shuowen jiezi #2 ÍRE, punc. and coll. Xu Xuan (RFX (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1963), 141 (7.9). 

71  Shangshudazhuan shuzheng fai X St, annot. Pi Kirui EZ $735; (18850-1908) (wood- 
block print edition prepared by Shifu tang HK in the twenty-second year of the Qing 
Guangxu era [1896]), 4.3b. 
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However, the conceptual division of xing and de is not yet obvious in the Silk 
Manuscript. Here it means that if the sovereign over the people below conceals 
(Æ) his virtue (f), Heaven without fail causes lunar irregularities (7265) to 
happen so as to condemn the sovereign’s lack of virtue.” 

The import of part B of the Chu Silk Manuscript seems closest to that of the 
“Yong bing” HH (The use of military) chapter in the Kongzi sanchao ji IL FE 
FAL (Confucius’ account of the Three Dynasties) passage from the Da Dai Liji. 


Below I will try to point out the similarities between both texts: 


“Yong bing” chapter: 


MERER BURZI REE. 


HH 


[The capacities for) happiness and anger are innate human attri- 
butes. Thus, the invention of weapons coincided with the advent of 
humanity. 


TRS Kis > ARLUN o 


Distorting and abandoning the way of Heaven, violating and disturb- 
ing [the order of] the four seasons. 


RA ^ MEAN ^ MARR ° 


The calendar loses its system, sheti is not in its place and there is no 
fixed order to determine when it is the first month of the year. 


BEEZ K... RBA ° 


[Heaven] therefore sends down great disaster |... | [causing] the peo- 
ple to die young and suffer from illnesses. 


RR FZR IREE WME ER * 


When Heaven sends down its retribution on those immoral tyrants, it 
accords with the wish of the people.”? 


72 Jao remarks here that this conception is markedly at variance from what is being com- 
municated in the Xingde Jfl|(# silk manuscript excavated at Mawangdui in Changsha. 
73 Da Dai Liji jiegu, 1.210-12. The original quote has been slightly expanded. 
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74 


75 
76 
77 
78 


CHAPTER 2 


Chu Silk Manuscript: 


UL CET > HE) TR) E 9 


All-under-Heaven will be at war, and harm will come to the king."^ 


i p: E( px) d HHL) fe (4) JI CR) f1 3 


The sun, moon, stars, and planets will erratically overstep their paths.” 


J BEL) REDL] 


Once the sun and the moon have fallen into disorder, the division of 
the year will then [...].76 


Uu j VG zu E EL GS SHE) #4 (4 T) 


If it is the fourth or the fifth month, it is called a disordered cycle.”” 


FARE (Sth) ERGE) RAOS) "ECTE)SCE) EREA ° 


When heaven and earth create ominous anomalies, the Heaven's 
Cudgel star creates [sweeping] destruction, sending down [calami- 
ties] throughout the regions [of All-under-Heaven].78 


EREE) > THAIS (HE) o BRERA) > VRBE (GRO ZA » Bk 
TETUR) ^ KBEN - FREE) EXER ^ FERAIS) ° 


When Heaven creates good fortune, the spirits will then bring it to you. 
When Heaven creates demonic [influences], the spirits will [likewise] 
provide you with them. Be attentive and respectful in [your] prepa- 
rations and the Heavenly patterns will thus be the guiding standard. 


The reconstruction of Tianxia K F (All-under-Heaven) for the two missing graphs fol- 
lows in Li Ling, Zidanku Boshu, 2.51. The translation as well follows Li Ling, Chu boshu 
yanjiu (shiyi zhong), 246. 

Translation follows ibid., 246. 

Translation follows ibid., 247. 

Translation adapted from Li Ling, Chu boshu yanjiu (shiyi zhong), 246. 

Translation adapted from ibid., 246. 
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Being respectful towards Heaven, this is providing a pattern for the 
people below.”? 


The overall message of the “Yong bing” chapter implies that Heaven reguites 
sovereigns who are found to be lacking in virtue with calamities he and his 
subject population will have to suffer from. Part B of the Chu Silk Manuscript 
in turn interprets years in which lunar irregularities occur in terms of Heaven 
and earth creating harm. Both accounts show considerable overlap. We may 
thus conclude that these accounts belong to the repertoire of the Militarist and 
Yin-yang schools dating from somewhere between the mid- and late Warring 
States period. 

The Kongzi sanchao ji is the result of Confucius replying to the questions of 
Patriarch Ai ¥2 of Lu $ (r. 494—469 BC). We can find similar accounts in fur- 
ther remnant works from the states of Qi #¥ and Lu. For instance the "Yueshu" 


= 


& (Treatise on music) in the Shiji has: 


AR 


TEBEH: | RETENHA > RASMARE o ERIS TES 
TKTÉ > EZEK o 


Zixia replied [to the marquis Wen of Wei $i]: “In ancient times 
heaven and earth were in compliance with each other, and the four sea- 
sons were in their correct order. The people were virtuous, and the five 
grains produced abundantly. Diseases did not break out, and no ominous 
anomalies occurred. This is what is called [a period of] great order.”?? 


The “Tian yuan" [B] (Roundness of heaven) chapter in the Da Dai Liji has: 


EAAFHAZ B” DR ZiT ^ MFU ZIR ^ BE ZUR e 


W 


The sages carefully kept watch over the numbers of suns and moons in 
order to scrutinize the movements of the celestial bodies so as to be able 
to deduce the direct and retrograde motion [of the celestial bodies] as 
they occur throughout the four seasons. This is what is called an “astro- 
nomical [or calendrical] system.”?! 


79 Translation adapted from ibid., 247. 

80 Shiji, 241223. 

81 Da Dai Liji jiegu, 5.100. The rendering of li Jff as “astronomical [or calendrical] system" is 
based on the discussion in Cullen, Heavenly Numbers, 24. 
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The “Qing zhong ji" &&£&t (Economic Policies v1) chapter from the Guanzi 


relates: 


[T 
[r 


EE > PARDON » DORE BUD] BAATZ + 


Correctness gave rise to the calendar, the calendar gave rise to the four 
seasons, and the four seasons give rise to the myriad things. Being in 
accord with this, the sages set things in order.8? 


According to these sayings, when the world is well ordered, the movements 
of the celestial bodies show no anomalies, this is what is called a “period of 
great order" (KS). The opposite is the case when “[the moon] gains and 


retreats and does not obtain its proper position (git } 4 à ). Part B of the 


Silk Manuscript argues from the contrary position by talking at lengths about 
changes occurring in the movements of the celestial bodies, warning that 
calamities will befall those who lack virtue. It takes upholding reference as its 
core doctrine by carrying on the ancient wisdom of “revering and complying 


with the seasons of the people" (5l EIE), interspersed with saying from the 
Yin-yang and Militarist schools. It is not very hard to grasp the objective of the 
Silk Manuscript and to recognize that it does not merely touch upon the issues 
associated with avoidance calendars. 

The "Tianwen zhi" from the Hanshu relates: 


URC LI ST ADAE +. ERIE BANA E ESTA DR 
ZR HA TERTRE BI ERI E 
DABEI IRE MAER BELH HIIRTE - 


All sorts of astronomical observations [from throughout the ages] can 
be clearly reconstructed from [extant] charts and writings. [...] Broom 
stars and the fuzzy stars cross through the sky, the sun and the moon 
have their veilings and eclipses, [...] all these phenomena come down to 
the essence of yin and yang. They originate on the earth and appear up in 
heaven. If government fails on earth, then anomalies are to be observed 
in the sky. [...] This happens so bright rulers may observe these phenom- 
ena and become aware [of faults in government] so that they are able to 


82  Guanzi jiaozhu, 24.1688.. The English translation has been adapted from W. Allyn Rickett, 
trans., Guanzi: Political, Economic, and Philosophical Essays from Early China, Volume II 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1998), 510. 
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command themselves to set their affairs in order and consider their faults 
so as to avoid calamities and allow for good fortunes to arrive.5? 


Nor does the lengthy discussion on the logic of celestial phenomena and 
human affairs corresponding to each other in part B of the Silk Manuscript 
exceed the notion of “if government fails on earth, then anomalies are to be 
observed in the sky” (ELAR > HIJS LE). Gan De's Suixing jing claims 
that “By observing the advancing and retreating of the year star, one may prog- 
nosticate what is ominous and what is auspicious” (151p £i HEIR ^ HER) 
As to the Silk Manuscript stating that “the seasonal rains will come and go 
without regularity or constancy” (HPR ER > Ù X% A85 "the people do not 
understand the year" (RAN 5); these issues fall into the responsibility of 
the Royal Astrologer. The composition of the Silk Manuscript coincides with 
the lifetime of Gan De. The main topics it touches upon still belong to the 
astronomical knowledge and the miscellaneous divination practices of the 
Chu people. It therefore seems justified to regard the Silk Manuscript as a rem- 
nant of the "Treatise on Celestial Offices" of the Kingdom of Chu. 


83 Hanshu, 26.1273. 
84 Kaiyuan zhanjing, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 807: 344. 
85 Translation adapted from Li Ling, Chu boshu yanjiu (shiyi zhong), 247. 


An Explanation of the Phenomena Called 
‘Xiang Wei’ 82$ and ‘De Ni’ $&[£ in the Chu Silk 
Manuscript 


I have always surmised that the Zidanku Chu Silk Manuscript (P5H 
$) constitutes the remnant of a lost “Treatise on Celestial Offices" (REE) 
of the Kingdom of Chu #8, whereas other venerable scholars regard the text 
to consist of “month prohibitions” ( HZ&).! Recently, I re-read the text of the 
Silk Manuscript against that of the "Tianguan shu” KE in the Shiji, probing 


into the matter once more in order to prove and to show that my theory is not 


Lll 


lu 


based on groundless presumptions. I will also spare no effort in explaining my 
points in detail below. 


1 Chen Wei j&ji Reads Chen Wei Je $$ (Weft of Constellations) 
In Du Fu's #£ 9 (712-770 AD) You Longmen Fengxian si pe | 255 (Visiting 


Fengxian Temple at Longmen) we find the line: 


EAE Peering into the heavens, the constellations’ weft (xiang 
wei) draws near.? 


The ancients peered into the heavens through hollow tubes. What they caught 
sight of was a sky full of stars, which they referred to as xiang wei $25& (weft 
of constellations). The Silk Manuscript uses the name chen wei §2(j=)¢# for 


1 Some of the material in this article appeared originally in an earlier study of Jao’s, called 
“Chuboshu tianxiang zai yi" 4$ 443 KE (Revisiting the issue of celestial phenomena 
in the Chu Silk Manuscript), published in Zhongguo Wenhua t} Ed XE 3 (Beijing: Shenghuo, 
dushu, xinzhi sanlian shudian, 1990): 66—73. A first version of the article we are looking at 
has been published under the title “Chuboshu xiang wei jie” 44 555 £248 E (Explaining the 
weft of constellations in the Chu Silk Mamiseript) in the monograph Chu di chutu wenxian 
san zhong yanjiu 4E CH T SORA — fT FZ. (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1993), co-edited and 
co-authored by Jao Tsung-iand Zeng Xiantong % #4. The present translation is based on a 
revised and expanded version of the latter, re-published as “Chuboshu xiang wei ji de ni jie” 
es Fel SS 28 EE (An explanation of the phenomena called ‘xiang wei and ‘de n? in 
the Chu Silk Manuscript) in 2003 in wy 3: 333-46. 

2 Du Fu fF Hi, Dushi xiangzhu Fifi fee, annot. Qiu Zhao’ao (MIKE (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1979), 1.1. 
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referring the same phenomenon.’ In the past, I have read the graph wei 1& as 
wei ?& (to go against/to offend), taking it to tally with the meaning of “luan zuo" 
BLTE (to become disordered) in the same passage cited below. Yet it actually 
should be rendered “wei” 4# (weft or woof). 1& is used interchangeably with 44 
[to write the same word, {2#}]. According to the “Tianguan shu” in the Shiji, the 
Purple Palace (=), Chamber and Heart (5/0), [Weight and Balance Beam 
(HE), Mineral Spring (JK), Ruins and Roof, are the Sectional Asterisms 
within the array of lodges].^ These are regarded as the Five Offices of Heaven. 
Their seats constitute the immobile warp (4). Water, Fire, Metal, Wood, and 
Saturn, these five stars are Heaven's Five Assistants. They are the weft, appear- 
ing and disappearing in their seasons, and where they pass by and where they 


gain and regress in their movements all have their regular measures.” The 
Taiping Yulan cites a passage from the "Tianwen zhi" of the Hanshu, which has: 


AE? AA AWO RAAE ° 


N 


The five stars are Heaven's Five Assistants. Constituting warp and weft, 
(their) appearing and disappearing have (their) seasons.® 


The graph £1 is a graphical variant of chen j=, which is used interchangeably 
with the graph chen JR [to write the word (RI (stellar branch/lodge)]. The 
"Zhouyv" jes (Discourses of Zhou) chapter in the Guoyu has “The [layout of 
the (?)] cultivated fields [follows (?)] the standard of the stellar branches" (È 
IIE)” The Silk Manuscript adds the radical ri H (sun) in writing the graph 
asi. Thus, the term chen wei comprises the warp and weft of the constellations. 


3 Jao remarks here that the phrase “the refined vapor permeates the woof of constellations” 
(i SAVES ES A8) in the Songshu RE (Book of Song) still uses the same term. See Shen Yue 
WY, Songshu RE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2013), 95.2332. 

4 David W. Pankenier explains that "these are highlighted as representing the Five (cardinal) 
Palaces of the heavens. The Purple Palace is the Center; Chamber and Heart are the East, 
Weight and Balance Beam are the South, Heavenly Mineral Spring is the West, and Ruins and 
Roof are the North" (David W. Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmology in Early China, 509, n. 322). 

5 In this passage, Jao closely paraphrases the original text of the Shiji's "Tianguan shu.” The 
English translation has been adapted from Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmology in Early 
China, 509. 

Taiping Yulan, 5.9b, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893: 208. 

7 The meaning of this phrase in isolation is not sufficiently clear. Moreover, neither does the 
phrase appear in the transmitted Guoyu, nor, to my knowledge, in any other pre-imperial 
text. 
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The warp refers to the Five Offices of Heaven, the weft to the five stars. The lat- 
ter, in turn, are also known as Heaven's Five Assistants. 
At the very end of part A of the Silk Manuscript we read: 


TRIÉS ^ KORA > 7522) HH DG (EA: 
XES ° 


|o XAH > 


& 


IU 


When the multitudinous spirits [sent down] wind and rain, when the 
weft of constellations became disordered, [Gong Gong +34] made the 
sun and the moon take turns working and resting. Thus, we have the divi- 
sions of late night and morning, afternoon, and evening.® 


This line concludes the preceding argument in part A and at the same time 
introduces that of part B. Part B of the Manuscript, in turn, records the appear- 
ances and disappearances of the five wefts [i.e., the five planets] as well as 
the circumstances of their gains and regresses (itii) in the course of their 
movements.” Especially with the introduction of the phrase “luan zuo" &L{F 
(to become disordered) this passage serves as an anticipation for phrases such 
as "becoming confused and diverting from the [proper] movements" (& 
fT); “disordered cycle" (42); and “once the sun and the moon have fallen 
into disorder" ( H HB) in part B. What also becomes apparent here, once 
more, is that the sequence of the text in parts A and B of the Silk Manuscript 
follows a certain arrangement. 


2 Becoming Confused and Diverting from the [Proper] Movements 


The graph jf$ appears in multiple places throughout the Silk Manuscript. In 
the past, I have rendered it as da ?€ (to penetrate/to attain). Today, taking into 
account the newly available evidence from the Guodian bamboo manuscripts 


8 Allcitations from the Chu Silk Manuscript in this article have been updated and at times 
expanded according to the latest version of Jao’s “Chu boshu xin zheng,” in idem, Xuantang 
jilin: Shilin xin bian, 3: 860—9n. The translation follows, where possible, Jao's own annota- 
tions. In cases where Jao's notes are not sufficiently clear or where he does not provide expla- 
nations, the the most up-to-date transcription and annotations on the text of the manuscript 
in LiLing, Zidanku boshu, 2: 43—77, have been consulted together with Li's and Cook's English 
translation of the Chu Silk Manuscript in Li Ling, Chu boshu yanjiu (shiyi zhong), 244-51. 

9 According to Pankenier, “gaining” and “regressing” refer to a planet's unexpectedly rapid 
advance or retrogradation followed by resumption of direct motion. See Pankenier, Astrology 
and Cosmology in Early China, 473, n. 164. 
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(FB [ce fT), it becomes clear that the graph should in fact be rendered shi & (to 
lose). The term refers here to the notion of “deviating from the right sequence/ 


missing a station.” The Silk Manuscript says: 


| EJB (e) RLE BT ^ BARR ^ FEAR BiH) e 


When the sun, the moon, the stars, and the stellar lodges become con- 
fused and deviate from their [proper] movements, the [process of] gain- 
ing and retreating becomes disorderly, causing grasses and trees to lose 
constancy. 


)= | UGA) H BIZ * ~A + —H o SA o ERRA) 


Alas! This is [...] deviating moon. Intercalate it and keep still. If it is the 
first, second, or third month, it is called missing the (proper) end. 


The Shiji's “Tianguan shu” has: 


10 


11 


12 
13 


RAE RES BAAD ^ ARIE > ERARE > Hs OE 
LBA > WER A RYT + BETAS > RAM EBYT > AA Meh € 
D e 


rd 


Now, since the Han dynasty has continued the reckonings of Heaven, 
for celestial bodies there is Tang Du,” for vital breath (qi) there is Wang 
Shuo,” for predicting the harvest there is Wei Xian.!? Thus, when Gan 
[De] and Shi [Shen] studied the patterns of the five planets, only Mars 
appeared to reverse course and retrograde; nowadays what Mars guards 
as it retrogrades, together with the retrogradations of the other planets 
and the dimming and eclipsing of the sun and moon, all are grounds for 
prognostication. 


Re Lew? STS ASP ERMA ET BT > EDS 
AMEE > AA Wer > TALARE EHE o 


= 
ET 


S 


See Scott Cook, The Bamboo Texts of Guodian: A Study and Complete Translation (Ithaca, 
New York: East Asia Program, Cornell University, 2012), for this corpus. 

See Michael Loewe, A Biographical Dictionary of the Qin, Former Han and Xin Periods 
(221 BC—24 AD) (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 502, for biographical information on Tang Du. 

See ibid, 553. 

See ibid, 578. 
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In my own perusal of the scribal accounts, | have ezamined their events 
and movements, and in the past one hundred years there has not been 
one instance when the five planets have appeared and not reversed 
course and retrograded. On reversing and retrograding the planets regu- 
larly become large and full and change color. The dimming and eclipsing 
of the sun and moon and their movements to the south and north have 
their seasons. This is the general rule.!? 


When it comes to the issue of direct and retrograde motion (JR) [of the 
celestial bodies], the movements of the sun and the moon have been studied 


in order to discern Jupiter’s direct and retrograde motion. Thus, the phenom- 


enon of gains and regresses was observed in Jupiter as well. The “Tianguan shu” 


further relates: 
PE 


E^ MEIE mE e PEE ATT (> MASA > RS mA 
mo RBH OK HAART: WR RHES C > BEAR e 


When Jupiter gains or regresses, the state’s fate is determined by the 
lodge the planet occupies. The state wherein Jupiter is located may not 
be attacked but may attack others. If Jupiter advances prematurely into a 
lodge and gets ahead of itself, it is called “gaining.” Premature withdrawal 
from a lodge it is called “regressing.” If Jupiter gains, that state’s troops 
will not return. If Jupiter regresses, the state from which it withdrew will 
be beleaguered, its general lost, and the state overthrown and defeated.! 


This is one further account of Jupiter deviating from its proper sequence/miss- 


ing its proper station when it should have appeared in a certain stellar lodge. 


This notion seems to have originated from statements found in Shi Shen’s 


A 


| Shishi Xingjing HK (Shi's classic of stars), such as “Jupiter should 


be in Dipper and Led Ox, but it missed its proper station and appears in Ladle” 


14 


15 


16 


(FES BEE > RRT)! We may cite another example: 


> FRG o BAA 


E^ 


LL 


TB Ac ete ^ Rn > D+ A Bees Eu 
HH 5 HER > BE 


o 


Ww 


eu 


Shiji, 27.1349-50. The English translation follows, with one minor adaption, that in 
Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmology in Early China, 509. 

Shiji, 27.1312. The English translation follows that in Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmology 
in Early China, 473. 

Quoted in Yuhai +78, comp. Wang Yinglin =F JE}, 2.27b, (Nanjing: Jiangsu guji chuban- 
she, Shanghai: Shanghai shudian, 1987), 33. 
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In a Chifenruo year, Counter-Jupiter is located in chronogram chou; 
Jupiter occupies chronogram yin. In the twelfth month it appears at dawn 
with lodges Tail and Winnowing Basket and is called Celestial Vastness. 
Jupiter’s darkling somber color is very luminous. Should Jupiter miss its 
proper station a response will appear in Triaster.!” 


KHAR RIERA BER D+ ABA JURE BAGUE 
ZR RSPR MIGWE > ee TE, o KEANE ^ HAD: REA 
f& FAE HAR AERE e 


In a Dayuanxian year, Counter-Jupiter is located in chronogram hai; 
Jupiter occupies chronogram chen. In the tenth month it appears at dawn 
with lodges Horns and Neck and is called Heavenly Augustness. Jupiter 
is greenish-white. If it speeds ahead and emerges faintly at dawn, this 
is called "Correct Peace." If armies and companies are raised, their com- 
manders must be aggressive. Their polities will be virtuous, and they will 
possess all within the Four Seas. Should Jupiter miss its proper station a 
response will appear in Pasture.!® 


it 


The Silk Manuscript mentions that “in years with lunar irregularities [...] 
is during that month, that Jupiter [appears in lodge] Lou (pasture)" ($ 


Uf 


==" 


2 We Stes =A DLS). We may infer from the passage quoted above that 


this particular year with lunar irregularities should have coincided with a 


Dayuanxian year when Jupiter appeared in chronogram hai. Earlier in the Silk 
Manuscript it says: "In all years in which lunar irregularities occur, if it is said 
that hai is the position of the polity [when Jupiter resides there] [...]" (Us 
HE > WIA TER PIT). This position should be expected to be the lodge Pasture. 

The retrograde motion of stellar branches marks major events that had 


been used as grounds for prognostications by astrologers. From the account 
in the Silk Manuscript we may catch a glimpse of the Chu people's history of 
ideas from around the time of Tang Mei Eft (d. 301 BC). From records of the 
phenomenon of [the celestial bodies'] gaining and regressing (35i) we learn 


about the notion of “[Jupiter] missing a station” and also of examples of the 


practice of intercalating (E). 


17 Shiji, 27.1316. The English translation follows, with one minor adaption, that in Pankenier, 
Astrology and Cosmology in Early China, 476. 

18 Shiji, 27.1315. The English translation has been adapted from Pankenier, Astrology and 
Cosmology in Early China, 476. 
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3 “Gaining and Regressing” and the Planet Saturn 


The five planets as well as other celestial bodies exhibit the phenomenon of 
gaining and regressing. There are further the phenomena of [the planets’ 
“anomalous motion" (477), as well as of them missing their lodges (4). The 
Silk Manuscript has: 


AH A RU&E GER) At ( Mis) ^ ASCE 


[...] the sun and the moon will gain and regress, and will not obtain their 
proper position. 


35 EUR) ^ RAL) SBR) TT (EIT * 


The sun, moon, stars, and planets will erratically overstep their paths.!? 


As to what is called “not obtaining the proper position,” the “Tianguan shu” has 
the following record on the Garrison Star (Saturn): 


mik 


LHRH? AREA A > K MER > REIR’ Ae 


If it should appear but does not, or should not yet disappear but does, 
hostilities cease in All-under-Heaven and troops abroad return. 


ARA ATR A (R) TER ARE- 


If it should not yet appear but does, or if it should disappear but does 
not, weapons will be taken up in All-under-Heaven and states will be 
destroyed. 


RAHET > REDE: 


If Venus appears on schedule its state will flourish.?9 


It also records an anomalous motion of the Great White (Venus): 


19 Translation follows Li Ling, Chu boshu yanjiu (shiyi zhong), 246. 
20 Shiji, 27.1324. The English translation has been adapted from Pankenier, Astrology and 
Cosmology in Early China, 483. 
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eet oS M+AmA ARY RHE FEH; HA 
POA ^ (STE SHEZBRIHS WETE BARA: BHAE > KA 
RE VAREZH - 


After Venus appears, it traverses eighteen lodges in two hundred forty 
days and then disappears. After disappearing in the east, it invisibly tra- 
verses eleven lodges in one hundred thirty days; after disappearing in the 
west it invisibly traverses three lodges in sixteen days and reappears. If it 
ought to appear but does not appear, or if it ought to disappear but does 
not disappear, this is called missing its lodge — if the army is not shattered 
the rulership of the state must be usurped.?! 


It further says: 


B fao o Jc Xie co RELBAZ > Withee BED. 


n 


If [Jupiter] ought to occupy a place but does not, or occupies it but wavers 
to left and right; or if it ought not yet depart but leaves and meets up with 
another planet, it is malefic for that state.?? 


"Not obtaining the proper position" (4.44) means “not [appearing at] the 
proper time" (FH) or “not [appearing in] the proper place" (^f EJ), indi- 
cating inauspiciousness. As to the phenomenon of the stellar branches moving 


in and out, this is what the Silk Manuscript refers to as “moving in and out" (Hi 


LI 


AAJ), as per the following passage: 


21 


22 


i 


EURF CK) BE HARE EACHAS); BHAA CAR J 
E] o ETT (H) FEI e 


When a fuzzy star [appears during a time] when the motion of the moon 
slows down and, rising from the yellow spring, Saturn appears, then there 
will be no calamities. When its moving in and out is not consistent, then 
this will create misfortune for those below. 


Shiji, 27.1322. The English translation follows Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmology in Early 
China, 482. 
Shiji, 27.1316. The English translation follows Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmology in Early 
China, 476. 
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The celestial bodies above and earth below are connected through and 


belong to the same vital essence or materia vitalis (AA). The word tu + 
(earth) in the phrase “tu shen wu yi" +5420 (lit. no variation to earth’s [i.e., 


Saturn's] appearance) refers to “Tianxing” 118 (Garrison Star [i.e., Saturn]). 
Saturn's color is yellow, it has nine rays, thus we read: “It rises from the yellow 
spring" The Tang dynasty work Kaiyuan zhanjing quotes the Jingzhou [xing] 
zhan 3ijJ [5] = ([Stellar] prognostications of Jingzhou) as saying: 


HE HEAR) STR ; 


ai > BUR: 


Nu 
J 
Ji 


The Garrison Star; it habitually appears in branches in the east; in the 
evening it hides in the west. In its motion, it completes one lodge in one 
year, thus it is called the Garrison Star.?3 

“Wu yi" F&N means “wu bianyi" $555 5€ (no variation). The graph yi H merely 
features the signifier niao E (bird) as an additional graphical element, simi- 
lar to the graph shang ¥ (Shang [dynasty]) sometimes also being written Ñ$. 
“Yi” = refers to “yi wu” Y (rarity/alien or strange matter) or “yi xiang” IF 
(strange auspices). The “Wuxing zhi” ATE (Treatise on the five agents) in 
the Hanshu has: “When strange things appear, this is called fault/calamity” 
(GRE > iE). Thus “no variation" (4) also means “no calamities” 
(E). The phrase “chu nei (ru) |...) tong” (HA(A)LIE]) is missing one graph. 
However, if we compare this passage to similar formulations [in the Chu Silk 
Manuscript] such as “The celestial bodies are not consistent/are different from 
each other" (£fE&-^f [H]), we may conclude that the lost graph should be “bu” 
^f (not) and read the phrase accordingly as “[when] its moving in and out is 
not consistent" (H1 A^f [5]). The message of the whole passage is therefore that 
when a fuzzy star appears during a time when the motion of the moon slows 
down and Saturn is visible, then there will be no calamities. If Saturn, however, 
is not consistent in its moving in and out, then this will create misfortune for 
the polity below. In this case, the graph zuo ’E should be read ze HI (if/then). 
“Where it stops" (-E:HirJ&:), says the “Tianguan shu,” 


23 . Kaiyuan zhanjing, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 807: 476. 
24 Hanshu, 27.1353. 
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TEENS e HERZ a (LL) BEKE ° 


If all five planets follow Saturn and gather in the one lodge, that state 
below will be able to heavily attract All-under-Heaven.25 


The compound qi xia E: in the Chu Silk Manuscript evidently refers to “the 
polity below" ($ FZ Ed). Saturn is also sometimes referred to as “Zhenxing” 
$H = (Quelling Star). The “Shi tian" fX (Explaining the heavens) passage in 
the Guangya FAT (Expanded [Er]ya) has: "The Quelling Star is called Lord of 
the Earth" ($8 8 < 35) The “Tianguan shu” also relates: 


BésLzrérbogBUE lr SPRL: XXE HR C HE 
Ro KEP GT HAERE >... MZ» ERE 


Track its meetings with the [Southern] Dipper to determine the loca- 
tion of the Garrison Star. The latter is [associated with] the Center, Earth, 
and governs the last month of summer; its [stem] days are wu and ji. 
The Yellow Thearch governs virtue and is the image of the female ruler. 
[The Garrison Star] weighs on one lodge annually and is auspicious 
for the state it occupies. [...] One name for it is Lord of the Earth, governor 
of the harvest.?" 


Judging from the parallels in this passage, it becomes evident that the graph tu 
£ in the phrase “tu shen wu yi” (+5454) from the Silk Manuscript refers to 
the Garrison Star (11). The phrase “chu nei” iH in turn should be read as 
“chu ru” HA (moving in and out) just as in the “Tianguan shu” where it says: 
“It should appear but it does not; it should disappear and it does" (HERE * 
‘ Af A). “Moving in and out" or “appearing and disappearing" belongs to the 
generic terminology of the celestial offices. 

“Gaining and regressing” are phenomena that occur in [the movements of] 
the celestial bodies. Let us once again cite the “Tianguan shu’ in this context: 


25 Shiji, 27.1320. The English translation has been adapted from Pankenier, Astrology and 
Cosmology in Early China, 479. 

26 | Guangya shuzheng EJE imag, comp. Wang Niansun 
Qiyun RHH (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2019), 9A.678. 

27 Shiji, 27.1319-20. The English translation has been adapted from Pankenier, Astrology and 
Cosmology in Early China, 478-9. 
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Bic PERS: Ae BETE He Hm Io: EHE 
Bi ERACE C TBEBBROUBESPRIE PIKK RK POSER 
Mi ^ FA > FOSC Ia - 


[If the Garrison Star] gains, the king will not rest easy; if it regresses an 
army will not return. The Garrison Star is yellow colored, with nine rays; 
its sound is said to be that of the Yellow Bell, and its note gong. If it skips 
two or three lodges ahead of its proper station it is said to “gain” and the 
ruler's commands are unfulfilled; if not, there are great floods. If it falls 
behind its proper station by two or three lodges, it is said to regress, the 
Consort will suffer distress and the year will not be seasonable; if not, 
then the sky will split open, and the ground will shake.?? 


Part C of the Chu Silk Manuscript records the appropriate and the inappropri- 


~ 


ate or prohibited activities (ET) for each of the twelve months of the year. 


This also corresponds to [the idea of prognostication based on] astronomical 
phenomena. For instance, we read that during the month Gao {tx (sic),?9 


^RHIEAUBI ^ 7K > BIAIS ° 


It is not permitted to send out an army on a naval expedition. The army 
will not return. 


For the month Zang j| the text has: 


^u] (AE) EER © AAAS RGR) ^ FCF SCARE (RL) ° 


It is not permitted [to send out] an army. It will fall sick and not return, 
causing the polity to fall into chaos. 


The line “shi bu fu” fifi. i is synonymous with the phrase, “the army will 
not retum” (@#/g) in the “Tianguan shu.” This prediction in the Silk 
Manuscript therefore must have been influenced in some way by the phenom- 
enon of a celestial body missing its proper lodge due to a “regression” (4#) in 


its movement. Further, for the month Ru “I the text of the Manuscript records: 


28 Shiji, 27.1320. The English translation has been adapted from Pankenier, Astrology and 
Cosmology in Early China, 479. 
29 The record cited below is actually for the month Qie !# (tr. note). 
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N vizi 
TA (OK) ^ B) FR- 
Without fire, one cannot have accomplishments. 


“Bu cheng” ^f X, is to be understood in a similar way as in the phrase “the ruler's 
commands are unfulfilled” (4 XE di^ Ek) in the “Tianguan shu.” This state of 


affairs, in turn, must have been brought about by a celestial body missing its 
proper lodge due to a “gaining” (jm) in its movement.30 


4 Years with Fuzzy Stars 


Part B of the Chu Silk Manuscript has: 


ya 


KE (Hh) a) KE) > ERECT ai 
CH) SEC) ^ SURE CH) e ERG) 5e - ()RL IH ICA) H C 
ALI: X( Mit FG) E(B) ^ CHI BEBE - 


When Heaven and earth create ominous anomalies, the Heaven's Cudgel 
star creates [sweeping] destruction, sending down [calamities] through- 
out the regions [of All-under-Heaven], with mountains collapsing and 
springs gushing forth geysers. This anomaly is called [i.e., is associated 
with the appearance of] a fuzzy star. In those years in which a fuzzy star 
appears, upon entering the seventh or eighth day of [...] month there will 
be thunderstorms and torrential rain. Orion hides and is notto be seen. It 
should be in charge of Heaven sending down rain.?! 


i 


(HE) (BIE d 


Feel (hd) EACE) > 


CO 


When a fuzzy star [appears during a time] when the motion of the moon 
slows down and, rising from the yellow spring, Saturn appears, then there 
will be no calamities. 


30 Jao mentions once more at this point that the graph zuo^F in the above quoted passage 
“when its moving in and out is not consistent, then this will create misfortune for those 
below" (HA [A J [B] ° "EXE FAX), should be read as ze Hl (if / then) by citing evi- 
dence for the two graph's interchangeability from the Lüshi Chunqiu = [K fk (Master 
Lü's Spring and Autumn Annals) and from the “Yue ling" HS (Monthly ordinances) 
chapter in the Liji fU (Book of Rites). 

31 Translation adapted from Li Ling, Chu boshu yanjiu (shiyi zhong), 246. 
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The graph bei = is sometimes explained as li 4 (i.e., Li xing E [Li star]). 


However, in the above context this rendering makes no sense, as the graph is 


followed by a reduplication marker. Taiping Yulan quotes the explanation of 
the phenomenon of a fuzzy star from the Tianwen lu K X$k (Records of astro- 
nomical matters) as follows: 


puy 


Fle ^ SEBBOECEÓARUL C 


LL 


[Ex 


psi 


When a blurred vapor goes out in all four directions, then this is called 
bei. Bei means bei bei == (in a volatile/exploding manner). 


Within a reduplicative compound bei can only refer to a fuzzy star. The binome 
beisui 725 in turn refers to a year in which a comet appears. In this context, we 
find the term also written as fu 3$. For instance, the "Tianguan shu” has: 


SIRE Io BST EASE > BORAT o 


when the Chaoxian Kingdom was taken, a star became fuzzy in Heshu 
(River Garrisons); when the armies campaigned against Ferghana, a star 
became fuzzy in Zhaoyao (Twinkling Indicator).38 


According to the Suoyin Z commentary, the phonetic value of the graph 
#8 is identical to that of Jj, which is pei, meaning fuzzy star (bei xing FŒ ).34 
For the seventeenth year of Patriarch Zhao Hf, the Zuozhuan has: “There was 
a star that exploded in Dachen and swept west as far as the Celestial Han 
River [i.e., the Milky Way]" (BÆ TJ > V8 5:2).?* In his annotations to 
the Zuozhuan Du Yu remarks that “in the eighth month of the Xia-standard, 
Mercury appears west of the Celestial Han River" (EZ V H » ERA 
3yt).36 For the same year the Gongyang zhuan 73-E& (Gongyang tradition) 
records: 


32 Taiping Yulan, 712b-13a, in Wenyuange siku quanshu, 893: 223. 

33 Shiji, 27.1349. The English translation follows Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmology in Early 
China, 508. 

34 Shiji, 273349. Jao further mentions here that there are passages on bei = and yu tu FR E 
in scroll 875 and 877 in the Taiping Yulan respectively. 

35 Zuo, Zhao 17.5, 1390. The English translation has been adapted from Durrant, Li, and 
Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 1547. 

36 Chungiu zuozhuan zhengyi, 48.1574. 
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SHETAR - FET? EUR US - HATARA ? ARI: ARS 
fe] ? AKH AKBAR RAAR ^ ORI ADS - 


There was a star that exploded in Dachen. What is meant by exploded? 
It describes [the movement of] a comet. Why does it say in Dachen? 
Because it was [visible] in Dachen (i.e., the Great Asterism). What does 
Dachen mean? It refers to [the Jupiter station] Great Fire (Antares). 
Great Fire is called Great Asterism; Fa (the halberd of Orion [shen 21) is 
further called Great Asterism and the Northern Asterism is also referred 
to as the Great Asterism.?" 


He Xiu's annotations to this passage read: 


KIA ^ (ss Ze Dott, e AOK BAK > RAPD REER PAT A 
Waa Joe ° ite > Hefti e JUR » JOB RZE o HEEFT o 


H 


Great Fire refers to the asterism Heart (a Sco); fa denotes the halberd of 
Orion (shen 2). Heaven uses Great fire and the halberd of Orion in order 
to show to the people the beginning and the end of the seasons, so that 
All-under-Heaven may take their standard from it. Thus, they (i.e., Great 
fire and the halberd of Orion) are called the Great Asterism. Chen means 
time/season [indicator]; the Northern Asterism is synonymous with the 
Northern Culmen which marks the center of the heavens that is fixed in 
its permanent position.?? 


The "Shi tian" passage in the Guangya also states: "The halberd of Orion is 
called Great Asterism" (2{X#8-7 XJ)? In the “Shao nan" Z4 Bj (South of 
Shao) section from the Shi is (Songs) we read: “And there are Orion and the 
Pleiades” (4E2 28 571).4° The Maozhuan £41% (Mao commentary) explains that 
“Orion refers here to the halberd [of Orion]" (& > (X1t).*! Zheng Xuan in turn 
elaborates that: 


37 
38 
39 


4o 
41 


Chunqiu Gongyang zhuan zhushu, 23.581—2. Cf. Joseph Needham, Science and Civilisation 
in China, Volume 3, 249—50, for my interpretative rendering of this passage. 

Chunqiu Gongyang zhuan zhushu, 23.582. Compare also Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmol- 
ogy in Early China, 59, for He Xiu's commentary. 

Guangya shuzheng, 9A.679. 

Maoshi zhengyi EFIE 3% (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 2000), 1.113. 

Ibid. 
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REAR 


ni 


D soe => £& EH 
» Se aS Tl EE o 


p 


The halberd [of Orion] belongs to the constellation White Tiger. When fa 
appears in conjunction with shen, it refers to Triaster.^? 


Thus, we may know that Great Fire in the asterism Heart is the Dragon Star 
(constellation? [tr. note]) and the halberd of Orion refers to the constellation 
White Tiger. 

The Xia xiaozheng & /|viE. (The small calendar of the Xia) takes the celes- 
tial phenomenon “in the first month [...] during the beginning of dusk, Orion 
stands in the middle [of the firmament in the south]" (1E H ......9] EAH)” to 
mark the start of the year. As far as concerns all the remaining months of the 
year it just notes that Orion either hides (fA) or appears (57). 

In some cases, chen also specifically refers to Great Fire. In the Zuozhuan, 
Zichan -f-# explains to Shuxiang jS [8]: 


T 


BOEDUE ma FARK ^ ESTER TAE - 
FR MEEN AETR BATRE ER BAER > Be 


E 
H 


Sn d 


Æ 


Fy 


Gaoxin had two sons. The elder was named Ebo, the younger Shishen, 
and they dwelt in the Great Forest. Since they did not get along, every day 
they resorted to shields and dagger axes, attacking and chastising each 
other. Emperor Yao did not approve and moved Ebo to Shanggiu, to be in 
charge of the Chen asterism. The Shang people followed him in this, and 
Chen therefore became the Shang asterism. 


[uu 


PUTAS EB AEA > DABS 


me 


The Emperor moved Shishen to Daxia to be in charge of the asterism 
Shen (Orion) The Tang people followed him in this, as they served the Xia 
and the Shang.^* 


42 The original reads: "The halberd [of Orion] belongs to the constellation White Tiger, it 
appears in conjunction with shen. The six stars are called the six tassels to symbolize the 
halberd” (KS AUA HA MAEA MZUR) See Maoshi zhengyi, 
1413. 


43 | DaDaiLiji jiegu, 47.29. 

44 Zuo, Zhao 1.12, 1217-18. The English translation has been adapted from Durrant, Li, 
and Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 1325, and from David W. Pankenier, "Applied Field- 
Allocation Astrology in Zhou China: Duke Wen of Jin and the Battle of Chengpu (632 BC), 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 119.2 (1999): 266. 
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The differentiation between the Eastern Dragon and the Western Tiger 
[which are representing the constellations of the eastern and western pal- 
aces of the heavens (tr. note)],*° coincides with the location of the aster- 
isms that Shang and Xia are in charge of respectively. Therefore, Orion is 


also called the Great Asterism. The “Jin yu" 224 (Discourses of Jin) further- 


more states: "Chen and Orion constitute the great thread of the heavens" 
UR ^ B RZ KZ)" The Xia calendar takes the appearance of Orion during 


the beginning of dusk to mark the start of the year. Above we have cited the 
Silk Manuscript as saying: "In those years in which a fuzzy star appears upon 
entering the seventh or eighth day of the eighth month, Orion hides and is not 
to be seen. It should be in charge of heaven sending down rain." Orion is the 
Great Asterism that provides the standard for [Heaven's] bestowing the sea- 
sons to All-under-Heaven. This is the reason why [the Xia xiaozheng ] explicitly 
notes when Orion is visible or not.*” 


5 Ni Œ (Concealment) and De Ni $&[£ (the Concealment of Virtue) 


The compound de ni (#& appears in several places within the Silk Manuscript. 


However, we also find instances of ni being mentioned without de, such as the 
account of the month Gao {tk in part C of the Manuscript: 


ERR) fS (BID) L_ [9 G) * DAG PAH o E ART DA SEH » 
HE 


-=> 
n 


[The fifth month] is called Gao. [During this month] the leader of the 
thieves will [...] obtain. Due to a [lunar] irregularity, one cannot see the 


moon. During [...] it is not permitted to sacrifice, as this would bring 
bad luck. 


45 Cf. Pankenier Astrology and Cosmology in Early China, 57-8. 

46 This line does not appear in the transmitted version of the “Jin yu.” Instead, it has been 
recorded in the Guangya. See Guangya shuzheng, 94.680. 

47 Jao remarks here that some scholars read shen and zhi Hk (to be responsible for/duties) in 
conjunction while explaining the phrase in terms of harmonizing yin and yang. However, 
not only does this idea belong to the Three Excellencies ( — 7) tradition and thus should 
not be randomly associated with the kingdom of Chu, he says, such a reading also would 
not fit the logic of the text. What Jao refers to here as the "Three Excellencies" is likely 
short for "The deliberation of the Three Excellencies” (2755), a 2nd century AD debate 
on the beginning of the calendar that was held among astronomers in front of Three 
Excellencies, the highest officials in the state. Cf. Christopher Cullen, "Actors, Networks, 
and ‘Disturbing Spectacles’ in Institutional Science: 2nd Century Chinese Debates on 
Astronomy,” Antiquorum philosophia 1 (2007): 237-67. 
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In the account of the seventeenth year of Patriarch Zhao Hd (524 BC) in the 


Zuozhuan we read: 


WETE AY ^ RTE HARZ ME PAK + AA EE o 


It is only when there is an eclipse of the sun on the first day of the first 
month, before the adverse forces have begun their rise, that beating drums 
and offering sacrificial goods is in accordance with ritual propriety.*® 


The Shangshu dazhuan has: 


SHIT A Wa Z HEE o 


When the moon is visible in the east on the first day of the month it is 
called ce ni (slowing down).*9 


If a lunar irregularity falls on the first day of the month the moon should be 
visible. If it is not visible, then this constitutes a bad omen, marking the respec- 
tive days as inappropriate for conducting sacrifices. 

Most scholars read the compound de ni f£ as a phonetic loan for ce ni 
{RIE (slowing down). Yet in Part B of the Silk Manuscript we read: 


FESTER) SEG) EG ^. AEDE > JE CE) TEES GE) - BB o BE 
DH ° 


When constancy/the standard is established among the people, the Five 
Governors will be bright, and the spirits will enjoy their offerings. This is 
to say [that when the latter receive their appropriate offerings, then even 
though] virtue is concealed, the multitudinous spirits [will still] promul- 
gate virtue (de) [towards the living].5° 


This passage proves rather difficult to interpret. Many scholars read de ni SE 
here in terms of “punishments and rewards" (HJ), with de referring to Heaven's 


rewards and ni to Heaven's punishments. Yet nowhere in the Silk Manuscript 


48 Zuo, Zhao 17.2, 1384. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 1543. 

49 Shangshu dazhuan shuzheng, 4.3b. 

50 The translation of this passage deviates somewhat from the notes in Jao, “Chu boshu 
xinzheng,” 892, in order to match Jao’s interpretation below. 
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do xing and de appear as an opposite pair. In fact, the Silk Manuscript's entire 
argumentation has nothing in common with the ideas found in the Xingde 


4 (Punishments and rewards). 

I hold that ni E can in some cases refer particularly to the phenomenon of 
ce ni (HEE or ze ni KÆ (slowing down). If it is paired with or modified by de 48 
its meaning should be different from the notion of ce ni. The "Tianguan shu” 


concludes with an account of the Thearchs of the five colors all having promul- 
gated their virtue. It further states: 


AH ^ RF RISE 58 > FEL ° 


When Heaven promulgates virtue, the accession year of the Son of 
Heaven changes; when [Heaven] does not promulgate virtue, wind and 
rain shatter stones.*! 


The Suoyin commentary explains that “when the Northern Asterism is radi- 
ant, it indicates the promulgation of virtue" (ERA? kW > E77 tt).52 The 
passage “when a fuzzy star appears, virtue is concealed" (MEI) in the Silk 


Manuscript implies that in years in which a comet appears, Heaven cannot 
promulgate virtue, which is then called the concealment (HŒ) or obliqueness 
(HI) of virtue. Since there will be no [promulgation of] virtue, calamities such 
as "wind and rain shattering stones" will inevitably occur. The term “wind and 
rain" appears in various places throughout the text of the Silk Manuscript, for 


instance in “wind and rain will announce themselves" (Ep X1 2),53 or “when 


the multitudinous spirits send wind and rain, when the woof of constellations 
became disordered” (AHER > P40) KLF) in part A of the Manuscript. 
From this we gather that the Five Governors (i.e., Mercury, Mars, Venus, Jupiter, 


and Saturn - the five stars acting as the five assistants of Heaven —) will be 
bright and, because the multitudinous spirits receive their appropriate offer- 
ings, they may replace Heaven in promulgating virtue even in times when 
virtue is concealed. This is how the passage from the Silk Manuscript quoted 
above should be read in order to make sense. 

The “Lishe” E (Monograph on the calendar) in the Shiji cites the Grand 
Scribe as saying: 


51 Shiji, 27.1351. The English translation follows Pankenier, Astrology and Cosmology in Early 
China, 51. 

52 Shiji, 27.1351. 

53 See Jao, “Chu boshu xinzheng,” 865-6 for the interpretation of this phrase. 
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N 
H Jj 


mip SE BS infi UD&IBSRo WBA ` Sth S 
E^ ERLE USE Mi ain 


* 
ETT 
T X 


The Yellow Thearch examined and fixed the revolutions of the planets, 
established the five agents, gave rise to the evaporations, and made the 
proper intercalations. Thus came into being the offices for the heavens, 
the earth, the spirits above and below, and for the various categories of 
things. These are called the five offices, each presiding over their own 
order, without getting mixed up with one another. The people are there- 
fore able to show loyalty and trust and the spirits can confer bright de. 


IRI Zest ^ JRR” ERR o OBC) o TREES > SAEC 
SA c WAS 2 ^ JOM RS TER IRDA Ret > aK TERR DAR ^ PEE 
E 


Tío BUHBOR > 


After Shao Hao's age of decline, the Nine Li confounded the de-order, dei- 
ties and humans intermingled and became indistinguishable. Calamities 
overspread the human realm, and nobody could live out their days. Zhuan 
Xu then inherited the realm and ordered Chong, the Principal of the 
South, to administer the realm of heaven so as to assemble the spirits [in 
their proper place], and he commissioned Li, the Fire Principal, to over- 
see the realm of the earth, gathering men [where they belong]. Thus, he 
restored the old order and there were no more mutual encroachments. 


It is well known that this passage has been adapted from the “Chu yu" 2258 
(Discourses of Chu). Li, the Fire Principal, is none other than Zhurong 1t &it, 
who in turn is the mythical ancestor of the Chu people. The Silk Manuscript 


states: 


54 
55 


SRB 08e DAUUTR[EE » BER > SRE) AU - 


The Flame Thearch (Yan Di) thereupon ordered Zhurong to send down 
the four spirits to set up the three heavens and with [...] distribute the 
four poles.55 


Shiji, 26.1257. 
Translation adapted from Li Ling, Chu boshu yanjiu (shiyi zhong), 248. 
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PARA > Pu) Xo (S-A > BORD AGE) ^ AEH > TI 
(H) Th ERE) - 


The multitudinous spirits and the Five Governors provide exuberant 
auspiciousness to all four directions. When constancy / the standard is 
established to conjoin the people, the Five Governors will be bright, and 
the spirits will enjoy their offerings. 


Shu min 1&jES should be rendered as “zhu min" ES E (conjoining the people). 
"Zheng" IE (Principal) denotes the position of the Fire Principal Zhurong. Part B 


of the Silk Manuscript repeatedly stresses the sincere relationship between the 
bright spirits and the people. Zhurong (Li) separates the spirits from the peo- 
ple and differentiates between their respective tasks. That the Silk Manuscript 
follows the example of former virtue may be seen as sufficient evidence that 
it bases its argument on this reality of veneration (sic). As to the passage "this 
is to say [that when the spirits receive their appropriate offerings, then even 
though] virtue is concealed, the multitudinous spirits [will still] promulgate 
virtue (de) [towards the living] we may get a firm grasp on its meaning by 
reading it against the text of the “Lishu.” "The Five Governors will be bright" 
means “the spirits will confer bright de,” and a year with lunar irregularities can 
be paraphrased as seasons of “confounded virtue" (2172). 

Although the notion of conjoining the people is unproblematic, the concept 
of heng ff; (constancy) in the phrase jian heng $&T&; (establishing constancy) 
requires some explanation. The Silk Manuscript says that "the seasonal rains 
will come and go without regularity or constancy” (Sr[E] FR2828 > CMA] 
R). The “Hong fan" jitsu (Great plan) has: “constant wind; constant rain" 
CIR], ~ fALPHI).°6 The Silk Manuscript further states: “Do not agitate the multi- 
tudinous people, in order [...] three constancies” (Ff [8] BEER > MWAZI). 

The "Daofa" 2>% (Method of the Way) silk manuscript from the Mawangdui 
corpus says: 


RIEKY RAMS RURAINIL: BRAIN > (ERARE ° 
Aen ZS ^ IF OH > Eke R 


Heaven and earth have persistent constancies, the multitudinous peo- 
ple have their constant affairs, the noble and the lowly have their con- 
stant positions; in fostering one’s subjects one follows constant ways; in 


56 Shangshu zhengyi jai #4 IE3& (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 2000), 12.380. 
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employing the people one uses constant measures. The persistent con- 
stancies of heaven and earth are the four seasons, darkness and light, life 
and death, softness and hardness.?” 


Here we read about "persistent constancies" (TE 25$), which is written in the 
reverse order as chang heng 7. in the Silk Manuscript. From the viewpoint of 
the theories on the ways of heaven, the notion of constancy is of utmost impor- 
tance. The Xici zhuan passage from the Yi % (Changes) has: “The Changes 
has great extremes. This gives life to the two properties" (ZZ E ATR > ee 
pa 8&).58 The instantiation of the Changes in the Mawangdui silk manuscripts 
has instead “the Changes has great constancy” (JAK). Among the 
wooden Chu slips from the Shanghai Museum, we find a manuscript with 
the title Heng xian A^: (Constancy preceding) consisting of 497 graphs writ- 
ten over thirteen slips. From this plethora of sources we may glimpse the 
importance of the concept of heng. “Tai heng” kk (great constancy) is syn- 
onymous with “tai ji" Kx (lit. great extreme), thus "establishing constancy” 
(ETAT) may be explained in terms of “establishing one's highest point of excel- 
lence” (HA). The “Du wan" [£8 (Measuring the myriad things) chap- 
ter from the Heguanzi 5717 (Master Pheasant Cap) has: 


AGÜEERES ^ WEISS > BURAEPAL SIL ° 


Heaven and earth, yin and yang, take their model from [the order of the] 
body. Therefore, display the five governances and use them to direct the 
five luminaries.© 


In the “Wu zheng” HK (Five governances) passage from the Mawangdui silk 
manuscript we read about the Yellow Thearch inquiring with Yan Ran fa}: 


57 Qiu Xiguiet al., eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 4:127. 

58 Zhouyi zhengyi Fi Ej 1E3& (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 2000), 7.340. 

59 See Edward L. Shaughnessy, I Ching: The Classic of Changes (New York: Ballantine Books, 
1996), 198-9. 

60 This phrase appears in the text of the “Hongfan” chapter from the Book of Documents. See 
Shangshu zhengyi, 12.364. 

61 Heguanzijiaozhu S5717 17x, comp. Huang Huaixin z& zz (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
2014), 8, Ba47. 
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HERH CHAH AEH MF) BER - 


When the five governances have been displayed, use them to direct the 
five luminaries; appoint officials left and right to manage their imple- 
mentation in order to be prepared against rebellious armies.®? 


We hereby know that the five governances belong to the discussion of lumi- 
naries, which in turn features prominently in the sayings of the Militarists. 
Furthermore, Master Heguan was a man of Chu as well. This means that the 
two passages can serve as proof for each other. The Zidanku Silk Manuscript 
further says: 


Keni > AAO) SAGE DARLLAZ ÍT ° 


If the offerings of the people are not generously arranged, Di causes [the 
celestial bodies] to become confused and to [deviate] from their proper 
movements. 


Although there is a lacuna after the graph luan ÑL, if we read this line against 
the passages “when the sun, the moon, the stars and the stellar lodges become 


1 


confused and deviate from their proper movements" (H HÆJ > MLIT), 


it becomes quite obvious that we should substitute the missing graph with shi 
4 (to deviate). If the people do not generously arrange their offerings, then 
they are not able to show their reverence and instead appear as disrespectful. 
If this is the case, Heaven will send down calamities that announce themselves 
through celestial portents and materialize in the form of all kinds of natural 
disasters. It is in this aspect where we find the value of the Silk Manuscript as 
a historiographical source closely related to the ancient history of the region 
of Chu.63 


62 Qiu Xiguiet al., eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 5:155. 

63 Not included in this translation are the two appendices to this article given in the lat- 
est version in wy 3: 333-46. The first of these appendices reproduces Jao's response to 
a criticism on an earlier version of the present article voiced by Liu Xinfang 3575 in 
his “De ni yiji xiangguan wenzi de shidu" {HD Ke fab SC ER JTERE (An interpretation 
of ‘de n? and other related terms), Huaxue #£& 5 (2001): 130-39. The second appen- 
dix gives an overview of episodes from the mythology of Chu, which are in some way 
or another related to the text of the Chu Silk Manuscript. As these episodes have been 
dealt with in the studies translated in chapter 1 of the present volume, I have omitted 
them here. 


CHAPTER 3 


Resolving Doubts: From Divine Providence to 
Moral Standards and Human Agency 


Introduction 


Throughout the previous two chapters we have noticed that one term in par- 
ticular, de f&, plays an important role in the discussions on the human order, 
both from a socio-political perspective as well as in terms of cosmological con- 
siderations. Although the sources where it occurs in undeniably cover a variety 
of contexts where de must mean different things, in the majority of instances 
quoted by Jao the term obviously functions as a symbol for a ruler’s ideal con- 
duct in terms of attuning his rule to the cosmic rhythms and of binding his 
subject population by means of vertical solidarity and mutual commitment. 
De, in other words, seems to denote the very essence underlying the notion 
of early Chinese sovereignty as we have defined it in the introduction to the 
preceding chapter. This claim, however, stands in stark contrast to how sur- 
prisingly little we actually know about the concept’s import and the contexts 
in which it appeared and evolved throughout the early Chinese intellectual 
tradition. 

This concession is by no means limited to the insights we have gained in 
the previous chapters of the present volume as the idea of de, commonly ren- 
dered as virtue or morality, is still widely regarded as a generic, more or less 
self-explanatory category within early Chinese thought, one that somehow 
had always been there.! Jao, in turn, was among the first non-Western schol- 
ars to raise questions about its intellectual context and the particular needs it 
was responding to.” His investigations led him to specific concerns character- 
izing the political discourse during the late Shang and early Zhou period. In 
several scholarly articles published between the latter half of the 1970s and 
the late 1990s, the most important of which are translated in this chapter, he 
shows how the idea of de evolved as a counter draft to an older, more archaic 
mindset according to which human affairs relied solely on divine providence. 


1 Two of the very few notable studies to address the early conceptual history of the term are 
Donald J. Munro, The Concept of Man in Early China (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1969), 84-116; 185-97; and Vassili Kryukov, “Symbols of Power and Communication in 
Pre-Confucian China (On the Anthropology of de): Preliminary Assumptions,’ Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 58.2 (1995): 314-33. A complete overview of the con- 
ceptual history of de from late Shang times to the late Han period as well as a discussion of 
various conflicting scholarly opinions on this topic has been attempted in Scott A. Barnwell, 
“The Evolution of the Concept of De f in Early China,” Sino-Platonic Papers 235 (2013). 

2 In the West, apart from Munro, The Concept of Man, and Kryukov, "Symbols of Power and 
Communication,” David S. Nivison’s, The Ways of Confucianism: Investigations in Chinese 
Philosophy, ed. Bryan W. Van Norden (Chicago: Open Court, 1996), 17-119, also deserves men- 
tion in this context. 
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Its development describes a shift in human decision making from the reli- 
ance on divination to human agency based on moral and ritual parameters. 
The context for this paradigm change, according to Jao, must be seen in the 
intellectual separation of the human realm from the sphere of the gods as well 
as in the attribution of the highest instance of moral authority and judgment 
to a transcendent high god.? Closely related to this paradigm change is the 
appearance of the notion of the Heavenly Mandate (tian ming Afisi) or the 
Great Charge (da ling KẸ or da ming K as it is referred to in Western Zhou 
bronze inscriptions) during the same period. While mostly associated with the 
ideological justification for the Zhou military conquest over Shang, as well as 
for dynastic change and ecumenic rulership in general, there is another, per- 
haps even more important side to the conception of the Heavenly Mandate. 
The imperative for the human ruler to match the ideal of a universal Heavenly 
order through the implementation of his rule over the inhabited earth below, 
as we find it in conjunction with claims of the receipt of the Mandate in 
Western Zhou bronze inscriptions as well as in the Songs and Documents, pre- 
supposes a basic disjunction between human and cosmic order, thus neces- 
sitating pragmatic action by the human sovereign to overcome it. Again, it was 
Benjamin I. Schwartz (1916-1999) who first recognized this point: 


At its deepest level, the idea of Heaven’s Mandate presents us with a clear 
apprehension of the gap between the human order as it ought to be and 
as it actually is.? 


Jao addresses this issue several times by citing the mythological episode of the 
violent excesses of Chi You and the Miao people that led to the separation of 
the realms of man from that of the spirits and Heaven. This separation could 
only be partially overcome by the human sovereign’s matching the order of 
Heaven through a strict adherence to the rules of de. 

However, the category of de as Jao sees it presents us first and foremost with 
a hallmark of the Axial Age in early China in that it marks the emancipation 
of human agency from divine providence. This particular significance of de 


3 Benjamin I. Schwartz was arguably the first to point out this distinction between the divine 
sphere and the socio-political geography of man that led to the identification of Heaven and 
Di with the universal pattern for human order and the attribution to it of the ultimate judge- 
ment over the course of human conduct which he defines as the hallmark of the intellec- 
tual transition from the Shang to the Zhou period. See Benjamin I. Schwartz, The World of 
Thought in Ancient China (Cambridge, MA: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 
1985), 41-55. 

4 Schwartz, The World of Thought in Ancient China, 53. 
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is perhaps most obvious in Jao’s studies on the various transmitted and exca- 
vated versions of the Changes (Yi Ej) and its commentaries. Jao holds that the 
concept is employed in the different layers of commentary on the work in an 
effort to reinterpret the institution of divination in moral terms by providing 
a guideline for resolving doubts and securing long-term favorable conditions. 
In texts such as the Book of Documents, the same concern translates into the 
parameters for maintaining universal rulership, while later Warring States 
sources reveal attempts at projecting the notion of de into a sort of “moral cos- 
mology.” Considering a wide array of sources, Jao scrutinizes the ways in which 
the early Chinese literary tradition develops the idea of de in terms of a sur- 
rogate institution aimed at overcoming the element of contingency inherent 
in human relations, as well as in human interactions with the cosmic realm. 
The first article in this chapter takes us back to the origins of the ancient 
Chinese intellectual tradition, at least insofar as it concerns written sources. 
The earliest evidence we possess of early Chinese intellectual activity is 
undoubtedly the textual fragments found on late Shang oracle bone inscrip- 
tions (hereafter oB1).? These very formulaic and technical writings provide 
us with some limited insight into a highly specialized activity that must have 
occupied the Shang kings and their peers to a significant degree, thus allowing 
for some conclusions on the late Shang elite worldview. The bulk of the oracle 
bone fragments found to date are inscribed with charges concerning natural or 
human events about to take place or not to take place in the immediate future. 
Often written out in positive-negative pairs, these charges were delegated to 
turtle plastrons or bovine scapulae for divination or verification through pyro- 
mancy. Among the most crucial decisions for the anthropologist is whether 
these charges ought to be understood as questions posed to the spirit world or 
rather as proposals or even decisions which were then tested for their validity. 
This decision comes down to how we interpret the meaning of the word 
signified by the graph i (£3) that is used to introduce the great majority of 
charges found in Shang o B1. When oBI were first deciphered after their initial 


discovery in 1899, scholars were quick to embrace the Shuowen jiezi's inter- 
pretation of the graph zhen as “to question by crack-making” (bu wen | fi), 
concluding that it must mean something along the lines of “asking” or "inquir- 
ing by means of divination." Consequently, these charges were henceforth 


5 The best English-language introduction to the field of Shang oB1 and the history of their 
study is David N. Keightley, Sources of Shang History: The Oracle-Bone Inscriptions of Bronze 
Age China (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978). 

6 See ibid, 28-56 an overview of Shang divination inscriptions. 

Cf. the discussions in Li Xiaoding ##E, Jiagu wenzi jishi A CEES (Taipei: Academia 
Sinica, 1965), 1104-08. 
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read and understood as guestions. Jao was in fact the first scholar to guestion 
this convention in the foreword to his 1959 opus magnum Yindai zhenbu renwu 
tongkao RA A E39; (Comprehensive study of Yin dynasty diviners), 
where he points out that, as far as syntax is concerned, nothing suggests the 
charges should be read as questions. Further on in the book, in a section titled 


zhen zi shi yi" Ei^ET€3& (on the different meanings of the graph zhen), Jao 
proposes four different interpretations of the graph zhen as it is used in the 


context of divination. Because of its significance for the articles translated in 
this chapter I have decided to provide the whole passage in translation below:? 


1 The most general meaning of zhen is “to make an inquiry through pyro- 
mancy (lit. crack-making)" (buwen F5), which denotes the entire pro- 
cedure of divination. The “Tian fu" KHF (Keeper of the Temple Treasures) 
passage from the “Chun guan” FB (Offices of Spring) section in the 
Zhouli relates: “In the last month of winter one arranges the jade objects 
in order to determine the good and bad fortunes of the coming year" 
(BA BRR DA ERA Z7 WEE). In Zheng Sinong's Hh a] (d. 83 AD) com- 
mentary to this passage we read: “Zhen means to inquire (wen [ij).’ In 
the OBI we find the following line: “[Crack-making] on ren-yin (day 39), 
diviner Que testing: *... the correct [placement] of the jade” (£ 

( R2 SER. IEF[E])? The phrase “zheng yu" TEE (lit. to correct / 
set right the jade) probably means to arrange jade pieces into a certain 
order, to perform a divination with them. (Another inscription reads: 
"Crack-making on yi-si, Bin testing: On ding-wei, in the present week, per- 


form ale-libation and Bi will make the sui-sacrifice to Ding; in arrang- 
ing [sacrificial items], give pieces of jade joined together as an offering," 
[LE ho SESH TRO MEET] > BRUTE ER)]).10 The phrase HJE 
reads “you jue" fk, meaning “to lay out paired jades and present them 
as an offering." The “Tai bu" X | (Grand Diviner) passage from the “Chun 
guan" has: "For all major determinations of the polity, such as divining 


about establishing a ruler or divining about a major enfeoffment, [the 
Grand Diviner] inspects the prepared turtle plastron and then applies 


8 Jao Tsung-i, Yindai zhenbu renwu tongkao FELA h AREZ, 2 vols. (Hong Kong: The 
University of Hong Kong Press, 1959): 1: 701. My translation below follows the reprinted 
version of this work in wJ 2: 70-1. 

9 Hu Houxuan &H Ez, Zhanhou Jing Jin xinhuo jiaguji KAZA EE A & (Shanghai: 
Qunlian, 1954), no. 1343 = Heji 7053 recto. 

10 HuHouxuan BB Ef Jiagu xucun H EZAT, 3 vols. (Shanghai: Qunlian, 1955), 3: 72 = Heji 
4059 recto. 
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heat to the drilled hollows” (MWEKA > bine > KAB > RBS lE Mi). 


Zheng Sinong’s commentary again reads: “Zhen means to inquire.” 


— 


2. Zhen also glosses as dang ‘& (attend to, undertake responsibility for), 
denoting the "being in charge of / supervising the divination" In the “Luo 


gao” 55 (Proclamation at Luo) chapter from the Shu = (Documents) we 
read: “We two men have been in charge of [reading the oracle]" (3X — A 
tt Ed). To this the Shiwen cites Ma Rong FS saying: “Zhen means dang 
here.” In ancient times, the graph & (Oc “trey [tr. note]) was written 5i 
(oc *tfeņ? [tr. note]) and glossed as dang% . Dang in turn means dangzhi 
‘= (& (to be on duty). It makes sense to adopt this interpretation in read- 


HE 


= 


ing the phrases “bu mou zhen” | St (Crack-making, someone was in 


EJ 


» 


charge of the divination) and “mou zhen” 5: £i (someone was in charge 


EJ 


of the divination) in the OBI. These statements supposedly name the offi- 
cial in charge of [supervising] the divination act, the so-called li bu ži | 
(Divination Supervisor). In some cases, the expression was modified with 
“being in charge of” omitted, resulting in the phrase “bu mou zhen" being 


abbreviated to “bu mou” d£ (Crack-macking, someone) or “mou bu” 


di: ^ (someone, crack-making). 
3. In some cases, the term zhen exclusively refers to ‘setting right the turtle’ 


(zheng gui 1ES&). By extension it also denotes the correctness of a matter. 


This meaning of zhen addresses the procedure and the outcome of the 
divination act. In the Zhouli we read: "When the polity is about to conduct 
a major relocation, the Taishi Xii (Grand Preceptor) sets right the turtle’ 
(ERA > BRI ESSE). Zheng Xuan’s commentary to this passage reads: 
‘This means placing the turtle correctly on the place of divination’ (1E$& 
T Mint). The Zheng commentary further remarks: “To inquire about 
the correctness of a matter is called zhen” (HS H). The Changes 


, 


say: "The rectitude of the troops is auspicious for the senior man" (Fifi Ei 
SCA E). The Tuan & (Judgment) commentary says: “zhen Ei means 
zheng 1E (rectitude, correctness)" The "Shi gu” t (Explaining ancient 
terms) passage in the Guangya has: “zhen means zheng (correct).” Thus, 
there are good determinations (liang zhen R.A) and bad determinations 
(bu liang zhen ^f EL EX). The “Gui ce liezhuan" $855 51|& (Arrayed tradi- 
tions of the tortoise and milfoil) in the Shiji states: "Today is a good day 


for performing a good determination" (SH ÈH > fT— BEES). The text 


further says: 


Bie PUE: (RB ARO PMC AA? WA 


evlrz. AR [X EH errr 


164 
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The invocation concerning pyromancy with numinous turtles says: “[In 
divination], one should rely on numinous turtles [as the main medium]. 
Using milfoil to divine about a matter, although one obtains an auspi- 
cious outcome five times out of five, is not as efficacious as the auspi- 
ciousness obtained from a divine turtle. [The divine turtle] knows about 
a person's living and dying, and whether or not someone will achieve a 
good determination." [...] 


Judging from this account, it follows that liang zhen means [a determi- 
nation is] auspicious whereas bu liang zhen indicates inauspiciousness. 
These terms therefore function as determinatives used in prognostica- 
tion. In OBI we frequently find the word zheng, for instance in “auspi- 


cious rectitude” (:& TE), and “crack-making on wu-zi day, Diviner Bin .. 

‘correct. The king prognosticated, saying: ‘auspicious, correctness" ( n 
fo AE ° ENA: 1E)? The ode Wenwang you sheng X EH 
p DC was King Wen) from the Book of Songs has: "The turtle 


oft: 


determined it" (IEZ), which means inquiring about a matter and 


obtaining the correct [way to proceed]. A hexagram statement (guaci 


at) in the Changes says: “favorable for determination / correctness” 
(7115). The Kun 9f (Compliant) hexagram says: “favorable for the deter- 
mination / correctness of a mare” (fi[TE ES ZA). In these examples the 


juu 


word zhen entails the meaning of zheng as well. 
The graph zhen sometimes also glosses as ding x (to set / fix / determine) 
and in some cases we find Ei replaced by the graph ding 5i (tripod). 


Since zhen glosses as zheng its meaning can be extended to comprise the 


Pace 


notion of ding 7. The Shiming says: “Zhen means ding.’ The graphs 7 


and !f| represent the same sound value. In the entry for the graph 7H, the 
Shuowen jiezi notes: "In pre-Han seal script (zhouwen X) the graph Uil 
is often used to write the word zhen Ei" In OBI as well there are numerous 


instances where the graph ! is being borrowed to write the word zhen. 
Hence this practice did not just start with the development of the seal 
script. In fact, we now know that many seal script forms have their origin 
in the script from the Yin Ég period. To put this to a test, we find that the 


graphs 5i and Ei appear together on the same fragment, both writing 


the word zhen (here: to test [the charge] [A/N]), in several instances of 


Jao gives this fragment as Tun yi E Z 5989. I was not able to confirm this information or 
to locate the fragment in HJ. 
Jiagu xucun, 1: 655 = HJ 17684. 
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OBI dating from the time of King Wu Ding # J (ca. 1250-1192 BC). For 
instance, the damaged scapulae fragment Tun yi ti 72,8888 reads: 


CEU CE) Cd RINE) 5 CIN) 


"Testing on ji-si day: Lady X indeed will not have misfortune. Chi encoun- 
ters no misfortune.’ 


In the first instance, the graph 5i is used to write the word zhen; in the 
second, the graph & is used instead. 


EJ 


In summing up this discussion, Jao holds that while the graph zhen in some 
cases does indicate an interrogative mood when used in the sense of “to test [a 
charge by means of divination]" (zhenwen Af), in other contexts, however, 
it takes on an explicitly affirmative mood, for instance when conveying the 
notion of “being on duty” (dangzhi %18). In yet another context it appears in 


the sense of divining about a matter in order to "resolve doubts" (de zheng 1E 


[lit. “to obtain correctness"]). He concludes that “the commonly held assump- 
tion that a question mark should be placed after each instance of the word 
zhen in many cases makes no sense.”!3 

While Jao's views on the topic were at first dismissed and later neglected 
among scholars in Taiwan and mainland China," similar points had been made 
in the West starting from the early 1970s onwards. The first western sinologist 
who proposed that OBI charges ought not to be read as questions, but rather 
as statements expressing a certain desire was David N. Keightley (1932-2017) in 
1972, followed by Fr. Paul L-M Serruys (1912-1999) in 1974.” Keightley in particu- 
lar pointed out that Han and Jin commentators of the Shuowen jiezi frequently 
modified the latter's interpretation of the graph zhen, which they explained 
in terms of “to rectify/ regulate" (zheng IE) or “to fix" (ding 7£).!8 Moreover, he 
suggests that the oBr graph JA (Ei) belongs to a word-family whose basic 


13 Jao, Yindai zhenbu renwu tongkao, 1: 71. 

14 Reflecting on his argument about thirty years later, Jao remarks: “At that time, no one was 
willing to accept my opinion. This was particularly true of the students of Dong Zuobin 

EVEZ (1895-1963), who not only would not agree but did not even deign to disagree" 

“Early China Forum: Jao Tsung-i S328,” trans. Edward L. Shaughnessy, Early China 14 
[1989]: 134). 

15 See David Keightley, “Shih cheng: A New Hypothesis about the Nature of Shang Divina- 
tion,’ paper presented at the conference “Asian Studies on the Pacific Coast,” Monterey, 
California, 17 June 1972; and Paul L-M Serruys, “Studies in the Language of the Shang Ora- 
cle Inscriptions,’ T'oung Pao 60.1—3 (1974): 12-120. 

16 Keightley, “Shih cheng,” 9-. 
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meaning was to “regulate, correct, stabilize.”” Similar conclusions as to the 
meaning of zhen were subsequently voiced by David S. Nivison (1923-2014) 
who proposed to understand the meaning of zhen in Shang OBI as “to verify 
the correctness of a prognostication through the act of divination.”!® 

In China, the problem of the mode of oB1 charges was again addressed by 


Qiu Xigui 2297 in 1988 in his influential “Guanyu Yinxu buci de mingci shi- 
fou wenju de kaocha" fai Rot h RYES io (An examination 
of whether the charges in Shang Oracle-Bone Inscriptions are questions).!9 


Qiu's article prompted Edward L. Shaughnessy to render it in English trans- 
lation; it was published alongside of Nivison’s hitherto unpublished “The 
‘question’ question” as the opening papers for an Early China forum on the 
topic of OBI charges, featuring further studies and responses by Fan Yuzhou 
wii, Jao Tsung-i, David N. Keightley, Jean A. LeFeuvre (1922-2010), Li 
Xueqin and Shaughnessy himself.2° At least since then, the great majority of 


scholars understand the verb zhen in OBI charges as seeking affirmation of a 
desired or decided upon course of affairs and henceforth to read the charges 
as statements. 

Jao, who contributed to the 1989 Early China forum with a short commen- 
tary piece,? took up this discussion again in 1998. In the first article trans- 
lated below, he expands the issue into a full-fledged philosophy of “zhen.” By 
providing the means to foretell and to anticipate the future, the idea behind 
zhen, in Jao's view, constituted the very rationale on which the standards of 
compliance between the human and spiritual realms could be established in 
the worldview of the late Shang diviners. Summarizing the points made in the 
Early China forum to some extent,?? Jao begins his study by showing that the 
aspect of inquiry implied in the notion of zhen lies in determining the correct- 
ness of a matter. To become meaningful, the act of divination had to be pre- 
ceded by human resolve and determination as to the course that future events 
should take. Jao emphasizes the crucial role that human decision-making had 


17 Ibid, 1-4; 40-41. 

18 David S. Nivison, "The ‘Question’ Question,’ paper presented to the International Confer- 
ence on Shang Civilization, East-West Center, Honolulu, Hawai'i, September 1982, subse- 
quently revised and published in Early China 14 (1989): 15-25. 

19  QiuXigui $Æ, "Guanyu Yinxu buci de mingci shifou wenju de kaocha" BE Bali 
RAMES AS 2E, Zhongguo yuwen FA EE SC (1988) 1: 1-20. 

20 See Early China 14 (1989): 77-172. 

21 “Early China Forum: Jao Tsung-I &&5 ER," 133-38. 

22 Somewhat problematically in my view, he does not name, let alone give credit to any 
of the participants of the Early China forum, although he clearly reiterates points made 
therein by Qiu Xigui, Nivison, Keightley and Li Xueqin, oftentimes citing the same sources 
as they did to furnish their arguments, throughout his own study. 
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played in the process of divination. He then proceeds to analyze the concept's 
import in the different recensions of the Changes and their commentarial 
layers. He shows how in the divinatory classics zhen is associated with the 
idea of attaining correctness and appropriateness in human affairs, so thata 
sovereign might obtain a perpetual mandate to rule. Citing the Ruist recep- 
tion of the Changes, he suggests that the ultimate means to attain this state 
of appropriateness was to study the moral implications of the hezagram- and 
line-statements and to develop an attitude of revering virtue (jing de 5f), 
both in socio-political and in ritual matters. The somewhat opaque notion of 
“revering virtue,” which Jao does not explain in analytical terms, resonates with 
current findings by Dennis Schilling, whose important work on the tradition of 
the Changes interprets the meaning of de with respect to its occurrence in the 
hexagram statements as implying the “duties and obligations of the sovereign 
as well as of the people obligated to him.’3 In terms of the Change's predictive 
function, he points out that de “can be said to be the power to fulfill one’s des- 
tiny,” for “‘virtue’ makes developments predictable and, like duty and obliga- 
tion, ensures perseverance and continuity in the political and social sphere.”?4 
This amounts to the quintessence of the latter part of Jao’s philosophy of zhen 
put in modern analytical terms. 

In the next article, Jao traces the origins of morals in early China, as well 
as in the ancient world in general, back to the worship of a universal sky god, 
closely following the argument in F. M. Cornford’s (1874-1943) seminal study, 
From Religion to Philosophy: A Study in the Origins of Western Speculation (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1912). For Jao, the idea of virtue or morals in 
early China emerged in the form of a reverential attitude towards Heaven that 
expressed itself in ritual propriety and accountability for the well-being of the 
people. The latter task he sees inextricably linked to a ruling house's receipt 
of the Heavenly Mandate5 The element of contingency introduced into the 
human condition through the notion of the Mandate led, according to Jao, 
to a mentality of fearfulness and reverence among the ruling elites which in 
turn prompted the necessity to produce such works as the Changes and the 
ritual classics. Jao continues this line of thought into the last article of this 
chapter where he stresses that due to Heaven's design becoming manifest in 
an ideal ecumenic human order, the human ruler is capable of assuming the 


» 


23 . Dennis Schilling, “Virtue in the ‘Book of Changes" Journal of Chinese Philosophy 48 
(2021): 126. 

24 Ibid, 128. 

25 This relation has been first pointed out in Herrlee Creel, The Origins of Statecraft in China, 
Volume 1: The Western Chou Empire (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1970), 
81-100. 
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role of Heaven by abiding by a set of heavenly decreed moral rules. This in turn 
opened the path for the development towards autonomy of human agency in 
early Chinese thought. 

The last two articles in this chapter may be seen as an attempt to reconstruct 
the early conceptual history of de. Yet despite the almost encyclopedic effort 
Jao undertakes in collating the different sources, these two articles also reveal 
the limitations of the sort of traditional "literati-scholarship" that Jao had been 
practicing. By letting the sources largely speak for themselves, or by using the 
language of the sources in describing the latter, Jao stops short of developing 
an analytical terminology that would have made it possible for him to state his 
argument in a more scientific manner. This often leaves the reader, especially 
the translator, guessing as to the modern scholarly interpretation of the vari- 
ous sources he cites. More often than not, the rendering of these passages and 
concepts into English necessarily reflects the translator's own understanding 
of them rather than Jao's. 


The Philosophy of “Zhen” ri 


1 “Zhen” Fi asa Means of Communication between Humans and 
Spirits during the Yin Bt Period (ca. 1600-1050 BC)! 


The graph zhen & appears in almost every single one of the inscribed oracle 


EJ 


bone fragments excavated at Yinxu Be (The ruins of Yin, i.e. modern-day 
Anyang ZEE [tr. note]), with instances numbering in the ten-thousands. Its 
meaning comprises more than just "to inquire through (crack-making) divina- 
tion" (buwen PT). Instead “zhen means to inquire into the correctness of a 


pES 


matter” (MS 7 IEFA EX). I have already stated this in detail elsewhere.? The 
graph zhen Ei (oc “trey) should be glossed zheng IE (oc “ten-s).3 In the ode 
Wenwang you sheng WERE (Renowned was King Wen) from the Book of 


Songs we read: 


# hÆ > He examined the oracle, our king, 
TEAT ° And took his residence in the capital Hao. 
IEZ > The turtle determined it, 

RERZ -© King Wu accomplished it.4 


In his Jizhuan f&f&i (Collected commentaries [on the Book of Songs]) Zhu Xi 
RE (1130-1200 AD) explains: "Zheng TE means jue JF (to determine) here.” 
The sage kings of the Yin PR (ca. 1600-1050 BC) and Zhou jj periods (ca. 
1050-221 BC) employed numinous turtles (/inggui Z) to establish the most 


es, 


impartial and unbiased divination result, and to receive the proper (zheng) 


1 This article was originally published under the title “Zhen de zhexue" ' Ei , WEE (The 
philosophy of “zhen”) in Huaxue EE 3 (1998): 1-13, and was republished unrevised several 
times thereafter. The present translation is based on the latest version in wy, 4: 134-60. 

See “Early China Forum: Jao Tsung-I 2521,” 133-8. 

The Old Chinese reconstructions have been added by the translator according to the 
“Baxter-Sagart Old Chinese reconstruction, version 1.1 (20 September 2014),” http://ocbaxter 
sagart.lsait.lsa.umich.edu/. 

4 Maoshi zhengyi, 161237 (Mao #244). 

5 Shijizhuan FF $Ñ, comp. Zhu Xi RE, punc. and coll. Zhao Changzheng #4 (iF (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 2017), 16.289. 

6 The approximate dates provided here by the translator denote the archeological periods 
corresponding to Shang and Zhou historical dates as given in Roderick Campbell, Violence, 
Kinship and the Early Chinese State: The Shang and their World (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2018), 270-2, for the Yin-Shang; and in Lothar von Falkenhausen, Chinese 
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course for their actions from the spirits. In pre-Qin 4 (221 BC) times, when 
spiritual activities were governed by turtle divination, the concept of zhen 
used to control the entire system of ideas. Providing the means to foretell and 
anticipate the future, zhen constituted the rationale on which the standards of 
compliance between the human and spiritual realms were established. Hence 
the abstract idea of zhen successively turned into the center of the Yin and 
Zhou peoples’ system of ideas. The account in the only extant genealogy of 
the Yin period, the Er jiapu 512254 (Er family genealogy), held in the British 
Museum, is introduced by the word zhen, leading many scholars to doubt the 


bone fragment’s authenticity.” This, however, is due to a misunderstanding 
of the implications of the term zhen. Centuries later, scholars of the Changes 
began to elaborate on the abstract meaning of zhen by extending its conno- 
tations to such manifold applications as determining [patterns of mutual] 
overcoming, determining the correct parameters of observation, determining 
[degrees of] brightness and unity, thereby creating a truly marvelous and rich 
philosophy. So for instance in the following statement from “Xici zhuan": 


EUR’ Abe: Athi: BERE: AA Ze Ae KR 
TESI ABE S 


The [prevailing of] auspiciousness or inauspiciousness is determined 
through [a constant pattern of mutual] overcoming;? the way of heaven 
and earth is what determines correct observation; the way of the sun 
and the moon is what determines the correct [degree of] brightness; the 
movement of All-under-Heaven is determined through [the principle 
of] unity? 


Zhu Xi invokes the model of the “four virtues" (si de JU4#), in order to explain 
the meaning of the phrase li zhen Fl 


EJ 


. “Li zhen,” he says, “means ‘favorable 


Society in the Age of Confucius (1000-250 BC): The Archaeological Evidence (Los Angeles: 
Cotsen Institute of Archaeology, University of California, 2006), 6, for the Zhou. 

7 See Chen Guang Yu BOC, “Ershi jiapu keci zongshu ji qi quewei zhenpin de zhengju" 5d [X 
Zt Za EE eru Joc Efe Ry Ecl Jide, Center for Unearthed Texts and Ancient Character 
Studies at Fudan University, November 21, 2011, accessed October 24, 2021, http:/ /www.fdgwz 
.org.cn/Web/Show/1715, for the most recent discussion of this issue. 

8 My interpretation of this phrase follows the reading of Zhu Xi R in idem. Zhouyi benyi 

FAAS (Taipei: Taida chuban zhongxin, 2016), 253, n. 5. 

9 Zhouyi zhengyi, 8.348—9. 
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or suitable for [attaining] correctness / rectitude” (FIJ FIEt). He brings it 
accurately to the point in plainly stating that zhen means correct. 

The “Luo gao” 7:5 (Proclamation at Luo) chapter from the Book of Docu- 
ments states: 


DIEE ^ FEX REY ho OK > TR S RO AER C 


When the Patriarch [of Zhou] had determined the site of the [royal] 
residence, he sent a messenger to come and show me the oracle, it was 
favorable, [implying] constant auspiciousness. We two men [i.e. the 
king speaking and the Patriarch of Zhou (tr. note)] together have been in 
charge of [reading the oracle ].!! 


Ma Rong mi (79-166 AD) interprets zhen here as dang ‘& (attend to, under- 
take responsibility for).!? 


In the sacrificial prayer slips from the Baoshan {|| manuscripts we find 


u 


eighteen instances of the phrase heng zhen ÎS 5 (constant / long-term deter- 
mination) which all appear within a fixed sentence pattern: 


AERE DARE CR BSAA)... AS ^ BA... RAZ C 


L1 


X, using yarrow,? tested through divination on behalf of X [...] X prognos- 
ticated (i.e., interpreted the divination result) the matter, the long-term 
determination is auspicious. [..] X prognosticated the matter, saying: 
"auspicious."4 


The sentence pattern “long-term auspiciousness [..] together have been 


in charge of [reading the oracle]" (TErz......: HA) in the "Luo gao” is slightly 


ul 


10 Zhu Xi RS, Zhuzi yulei AF REM, 66.5a, rpt. in Sikuquanshu VUE 4 
Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1987), 701: 330. 

11 — Shangshu zhengyi, 15.479. 

12 Ibid, 15.479. 

13 For the interpretation of the binome baojia (RZ as baoshi G1 &, "Achillea millefolium?” 
commonly known as yarrow, see Zhu Xiaoxue KEZ, Baoshan Chujian zongshu BLUE 
fiit (Fuzhou: Fujian renmin chubanshe, 2013), 505. Li Ling 452€ reads baojia EX as 
bao gui £ $i (treasure turtle) (ibid.). Jao, on the other hand, transcribes the graph 2 as 
wo £ (I, me), which in my view does not make any sense. Perhaps we are dealing with an 
editorial mistake here. 

14 Chudi chutu Zhanguo jiance shisi zhong $t H EREA -H UE, comp. Chen Wei 

BRIE et al. (Beijing: Jingji kexue chubanshe, 2009), 92. 


= (Shanghai: 
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different from the pattern “determining through divination [...] the constant 


ET TE Ed) found in the Baoshan slips, yet 


determination is auspicious” ( Ei 
the meaning is the same. The “Luo gao” says: “We two men together have been 
in charge of [reading the oracle] The formulation "X determined through 
divination on behalf of X" in the Baoshan slips also involves two persons, only 
in this case there exists a difference between the one who performs the divina- 


tion and the one whose fate is determined through the divination. The person 


performing the divination is identified as zhenren HA (diviner) in numerous 
instances in the OBI. 

The role of the term zhen in Shang OBI as well as questions concerning the 
existence of diviners have sparked numerous debates in recent years. See for 


instance the new standpoints put forth by He Zheng fuil from Sichuan in his 


Ah 


Shang wenhua kuiguan itj X4 iE (Limited views on Shang culture). I hold 
that the conclusiveness from each of the Baoshan slips featuring the phrase "X 


determines through divination on behalf of X" can be trusted, and therefore 
that the existence of diviners cannot be denied. 

The Baoshan slips provide us with some further insight in this respect. 
The word zhen cannot simply be rendered “to inquire through crack-making" 
(buwen hf) as Xu Shen #FIE (fl. 58-148 AD) suggests. Instead it seems 


appropriate now to follow Zheng Xuan's explanation: 


m 


AZ seu m 


d EZ > TI ° 


Zhen, in the sense of "to ask," denotes an inquiry into the correctness [of a 
matter]. This means that the matter in question needs to be first set right 
so that one can then ask about the correctness of it.” 


According to Zeng Yunqian "4 787 (1884-1945), the import of the passage cited 
above from the "Luo gao” is similar to that of the following passage found in the 
“Da gao” Kiti (Great announcement): “The great business I am about to engage 
in will turn out favorably. My divination cracks, one after the other, have been 
auspicious” (REKER > A ia) In the former, Zeng states, “the graph 
zhen Fi stands for ding 5i, meaning dang % (attend to, undertake responsibility 


EJ 


15 He Zheng {aflli§, Shang wenhua kuiguan PH X (ES E (Chengdu: Sichuan daxue chuban- 
she, 1994). 

16 | Shuowen jiezi, 3B.69. 

17  Zhouli zhushu, 24.754. 

18 — Shangshu zhengyi, 13.408. The English translation of this quote has been suggested to me 
by Adam C. Schwartz in a personal communication. 
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for). Hence the phrase reads: '[we] two men together are accountable for this 
auspiciousness' ( — A% tE)” Zeng presumably adopts Ma Rong's expla- 
nation here. We find quite a few instances in the OBI where the graph zhen 


is openly replaced with ding. This may serve as proof for Ma's reading (the 
respective OBI passages alluded to are well known). 

After the Zhou had overthrown the Yin, not only did they reform the latter's 
sacrifices, they also greatly reduced the complexity of Yin divination by more 
or less limiting its use to the divinatory determination of major affairs. Those 


are called “major determinations" (da zhen KA) in the Zhouli. In the “Xiao 


zongbo" /|\5<{ (Vice Minister of Rites) passage we read: 


ERRA” WIZE DASHSE: ° 


If the state must make a major determination, offerings of jade and silk 
need to be laid out in order to announce the matter to the spirits.?° 


Zheng Sinong says: ^A major determination denotes a crack-making divination 


about the establishment of a ruler or about a major enfeoffment" (Aa 

TL » AE). We can find this term already in the os! within a fragment 
that reads: “determining a major enfeoffment |...) there likely arises disaster" 
(ECKE... EP PL). (White 1520). The term “major enfeoffment" might 
refer here to the establishment of a ruler. Unfortunately, however, the pre- 


served inscription is damaged and therefore incomplete. The "Tian fu" KHF 
(Keeper of the temple treasures) passage from the Zhouli further relates: 


SABE ^ DAE WR. ° 


In the season of winter, one arranges the jade objects to determine the 
good and bad fortunes of the coming year.?? 


ul 
i 


19 See Zeng Yungian 4387, Shangshu zhengdu SIEA (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 


1964), 5.202. 
20 Zhouli zhushu, 19.578. 
21 This reading is arrived at by interpreting the graphs AL in the direct transcription as 
huo xing VIBE (disaster arises). Cf. Shen Baochun yk Ef: "Shi ‘fan’ yu ‘gua fan you ji” 
Fg JL, ER BAYH | , in Dier jie guoji zhongguo guwenzixue yantaohui lunwenji 
eS — EBS rp pi rh SC ERU TEST €r38 SLE (Hong Kong: Department of Chinese Lan- 
guage and Literature, the Chinese University of Hong Kong, 1993): 109-31. 
22 Zhouli zhushu, 20.625. 
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To this the Zheng commentary remarks: 


aa aa | pe ZS ” EIE o A A RS e > 


fo AEBEK EE o 


To inquire about the correctness of a matter is called zhen. To inquire 
about the good and bad fortunes of a year is called to inquire with the 
turtle. [...] All sorts of crack-making and milfoil divinations are in fact 
inquiries addressed at the spirits. Their answer can be prognosticated 
through interpreting the hexagrams and cracks that the milfoil and 
turtle-shells reveal.?? 


The “Tai bu" X [| (Grand Diviner) passage has: 


MEAKA? PE’ PAR RIESE ° 


For all major determinations of the polity, such as divining about estab- 
lishing a ruler or divining about a major enfeoffment, [the Grand Diviner] 
inspects the prepared turtle plastron and then applies heat to the 
drilled hollows.?4 


To this Zheng Sinong remarks: 


Fl > HE o AEK” MAB o HAZAN” BDSIEÉ WA 
HEZ > Tope ua E AAE e) 


> 


Zhen here means to inguire. When the state faces major uncertainties, 
the matter is inquired about by using milfoil and turtle-shell | divination]. 
[Zheng] Xuan states that zhen in the sense of ‘to ask’ denotes an inquiry 
about the correctness [of a matter]. This means that the matter in ques- 
tion needs to be first set right so that one can then ask about the correct- 
ness of it. The Changes say: “The Troops, determining: Auspicious for the 
senior man."25 


Zheng Xuan quotes the hexagram statement (guaci ##¢) from the Shi Bi 
(Troops) hexagram in the Changes. Wu Yi EVE (1745-1799) interprets zhen here 


23 Ibid. 
24 Zhouli zhushu, 24.753-4. 
25 Ibid. 
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as to ask (wen f£)), reading the phrase zhen zhangren Ei LA as an inquiry about 
the senior man. Yet in the Mawangdui version of the Changes the passage reads: 
“The Troops: Determination for the big man is auspicious; there is no trouble” 
(BES ALA E4). Moreover, the Kun [A] (Entangled) hexagram statement 
in the silk manuscript has: “Determination for the big man is auspicious” (FA 

=) having big man (daren X A) instead of senior man (zhangren LA). 
Lu Deming’s p£% (556—627 AD) Jingdian shiwen takes zhen zhangren AKA 


as one phrase: “Determination for the senior man (or determining about the 


senior man).’28 

According to the Zhouli, apart from turtle-shells and milfoil, the implements 
for ancient oracle prognostication also included pieces of jade laid out for divi- 
nation. The Zhouli records such a procedure for the winter season, revealing 
the solemn nature of it. Zheng Xuan's commentary to this passage reads: “Zhen 


means to inquire into the correctness of a matter" (HS 7 1E FH AR). His follow- 
ing remark, “it needs first to be set in order" (D 7C 1E.Z ) means here specifically 


to “place the turtle correctly” (zheng gui 1Es&).?9? Thus zhen has to be under- 


stood as zheng JE (correct). 
From a philological point of view, zhen and zheng have always been 
explained in each other's terms. See for instance the following examples: 


The Statement following the Hexagram Qian #7 (Vigorous) in the Changes 
has: “favorable to determine" (f| E). To this the Zi Xia FZ commentary 
says: “zhen Ei means zheng IF (to determine).’3° 

The “Shi gu" passage in the Guangya has: “[The terms] zhen £i, gan 
WR, ji f&, yin Bi, shi R, mean zheng 1E (correct).” Wang Niansun's ERTA 
(1744-1832) shuzheng its (Annotations and proofs) remarks: "The 
Tuan zhuan 2x (& (Judgment commentary) to the hexagram Shi fifi says: 
‘zhen 9 means zheng IE.’ The first line statement (yao ci XR$) for the 
hexagram Gu ## (Parasite) reads ‘First Six: The stem father's parasite’ 
(NIRS ZS). Yu Fan's RE (164-233 AD) annotation to this passage 
reads: ‘gan %# means zheng IF.’ The Wenyan zhuan XF (Commentary 


26 Qiu Xigui et al., eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 3: 26. The translator 
suspects that the manuscript version has been confused in the original text, as the first 
three graphs of this hexagram statement, which read shi zhen zhang Bifi Ex 5. (lit. troops, 
determination, senior) are illegible in the Mawangdui manuscript. 

27 Qiu Xiguiet al., eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 3: 30. 

28 Huang Zhuo, ed, Jingdian shiwen huijiao, 2.37. 

29 Zhouli zhushu, 20.625. Cf. Jao's “Zhen zi shi yi" | Ed | 4238 (On the different mean- 
ings of the graph zhen H) in the introduction to the present chapter. 

30 Zhouyi zhengyi, 1.1. 
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on the words) for the hexagram Qian says: ‘As to zhen, it is the trunk of all 


matters’ (AÉ » 


EZ WR)" 31 If we follow Yu's comments, it should be 
glossed as the correctness of affairs. 

In the Songs we find the phrase "being fond of the correct and upright" 
(EXE EE). The same phrase cited in the “Zi yi &&X (Black Robes) manu- 
script from the Chu slips has zhen zhi E318 (correct and upright) instead.?? 


{lin 


The phrase “lords and kings obtained the one and through it became the 
standard (zhen Ei) of All-under-Heaven" (-Ef— MARK FE) from chap- 


EJ 


ter thirty-nine in the Laozi #7 reads “lords and kings obtained the one and 
through it became standards (zheng 1E)" in Mawangdui manuscript A, and 
“lords and kings obtained the one and through it became the standard (zheng) 
of All-under-heaven" in Mawangdui manuscript B.33 In both manuscript ver- 


sions the term "standard" (i.e., the embodiment of correctness [tr. note]) is 
written zheng IF and not zhen Ei. The denomination zhen chen AF (upright 
ministers) from the phrase “when the state is in disorder, there are upright 
ministers" (Ez SRLS AE) in chapter eighteen of the Laozi is written zheng 
chen TEE in the Guodian 5/5 version.*4 This is another obvious example of 


how the terms zhen and zheng were used interchangeably in antiquity. 


In the "Lie yukou" ZI fEli£ chapter from the Zhuangzi we read: 


ARAPA: EMERARA HABI 


Patriarch Ai of Lu inquired with Yan He saying: “If I were to make 
Confucius my standard, do you think it would improve the health of 
the state?”35 


The way zhen and gan are employed here in conjunction must have been mod- 


eled on the above cited passage from the Wenyan zhuan, which proves that the 


latter was earlier than the “Lie yukou.” 


31 
32 
33 


34 


35 


Guangya shuzheng, 1A.19. 

Chudi chutu Zhanguo jiance shisi zhong, 163. 

Boshu Laozi jiaozhu FARE FREE, comp. Gao Ming HH (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
2018), 8-9. 

There must have been an authorial or editorial mistake here. In both the transmitted 
Wang Bi and Heshang gong versions the phrase under consideration reads "When the 
state is in disorder, there are loyal ministers" (HIZ SRELA HEHE). The Mawangdui ver- 
sion, however, has zhen chen [A = instead of zhong chen ‘t= (loyal ministers). Cf. Chudi 


chutu Zhanguo jiance shisi zhong, 156. 
Zhuangzi jishi, 10A.1054. 
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In the OBI we read: 


RECKE? 


Testing: There is nothing that is not correct in the king’s [conduct]. 


3E FAEERE - 


Crack-making on xin-wei day, [diviner] Bin testing: There is something 
that is not correct in the king’s [conduct]. (Heji 5354). 


The charges "there is nothing that is not correct" and “there is something that is 
not correct" being employed here in a parallel divination suffices to show that 
the concept of zheng was regarded as important during the Yin period. 

In a speech delivered upon the receipt of my honorary doctor's degree from 
the École pratique des hautes études in 1993, I addressed questions of Chinese 
religion and literature. At the very beginning I mentioned the term zhen, which 
I compared to the Hebrew word din 1", meaning judgement or obedience but 
also comprising the same associations as zeng.96 

Producing divinatory cracks on a turtle shell was a major sacred affair 
requiring the proper placement of the turtle and the correct attire of the 
diviner. The “Jinteng” $P} (Metal-bound coffer) chapter from the Documents 
refers to the matter as “solemn crack-making" (mu bu 8 |-).?? Here we read: 


Tate RE ^ BEUN ^ FARE ERS TAT P3 ^ DU RETER ° 


The invocation [to the former kings] says: “|... King Wu] has been 
appointed in Di's court to extensively possess the four cardinal regions, 
thereby enabling him to firmly establish your descendants on the earth 
here below. Among the populations of the four cardinal regions, there are 
none who do not revere and fear him."?8 


36 Jao cites Francis Brown, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1957), 192, for the definition of din 11. 

37  Shangshuzhengyi, 13.393. 

38 Ibid, 13.395. 
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Zeng Yungian states: 


ACS ia aa 4 t7 WEE, aa A T 
t: BATEE MME; | FATE B 
MTE o Ki CB, AZ e 


ni 


p= 


Every instance of the phrase ming yu (to charge in / at / from) in the 
Documents invariably denotes the receipt of a charge (shou ming). For 
instance, the phrase “[King Wu] has been appointed in Di’s court” means 
that King Wu received the Charge from Di. Similarly, “to be about to 
announce a charge to the great turtle’ means nothing else than to at 
once receive a charge from the great turtle, and “the heir has been newly 
appointed by the three kings” also means that he had personally received 
a charge from the three kings. Some scholars wrongly take the phrase ji 
ming to mean “to announce a charge to the turtle.”39 


Zeng is quite right about this. In Shang OB1 we find a somewhat similar phrase: 
“To request that Gongfang shall receive a mandate from X" (QGHFRS) 
(Heji 6155). This particular example will concern us in more detail below. 

In the oB1, the word zhen indeed possesses the notion of “to inquire.’ This is 
unmistakably the case in parallel positive-negative divination charges. In most 
instances, however, zhen appears within non-interrogative phrases where it 
would be wrong to add a question mark as we are clearly dealing with an affir- 
mative mood. 

In the Zhouyuan j J7 OBI, the word zhen is always followed by zheng or you 
zheng CIE (there is correctness):*? 


SE > BO THRO B... XXIE ° 


On gui-si day, performing the yi-ritual at the temple of the accomplished 
and martial Di Yi; testing: [...]. We desire that there be correctness. (Hu1:1) 


EJ 


LEGROCATH > BAA)? Eo KE AP FRM (AW) ° 


39  Shangshuzhengdu, 141. 

40 The following direct transcriptions have been updated according to Cao Wei, Zhouyuan 
Jiaguwen. The interpretative transcriptions follow Liu Xiang $E] et al., eds., Shang-Zhou 
guwenzi duben g& ji XC SE, rev. ed. (Beijing: Shangwu yinshuguan: 2017 (19881), 
55-6. 
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Testing: The king will seek assistance from Da Jia and perform a promis- 
sory sacrifice to the head of the Zhou people. We desire that it be correct 
and not harm in the receipt of their aid.“ (H11:84) 


55 (a3) EX(TE) ^ H% > IIE ° 


Assisting in sacrifice, we will perform the yi-ritual. We desire that it be 
correct.?? (Hi1:13) 


n 
3 
: 
- 
ji 
at 


[...] is called auspicious; five [...] correct, the king obtained [blessings / 
divine assistance]. (H11:189) 


All instances of the graph xin | may be read here in the predicative sense of si 


Œ (desire it to be) or si Hf (it shall be).? A Shang OB1 fragment from the time 


of King Wu Ding ;& J (fl. 1250-1192 BC) reads: 


RT h RAJE? 


Crack making on geng-wu (day 7), Que testing: [It will be] correct. (HJ 371 
recto) 


This is part of an inscription from the shell of a giant turtle, recording a test- 


ing as to whether [Di] will send down (agreement, blessings, disaster, etc. [tr. 
note]), and whether the royal ancestors Fu Yi $2 Z, and Fu Xin 6034 will harm 
the king's affairs. The diviner in this case is Que $7. The charge records but the 


single word zheng, thus testifying to the relatedness in meaning of the terms 
zhen and zheng. 


41 


42 


43 


My interpretation and translation of this fragment as well as the next one follows 
closely that of Shaughnessy with some minor adaptions. Cf. Shaughnessy, “Zhouyuan 
Oracle-Bone Inscriptions: Entering the Research Stage?” Early China 11/12 (1985-1987): 
156-60. 

The inscriptional text cited by Jao does not conform to the inscription on fragment Hu:13. 
It is somewhat similar, however, to the inscription on fragment Hu:n4 which is tran- 
scribed as 55 ELEC R XIIE in Cao Wei, Zhouyuan Jiaguwen, 8o. Jao does not offer an 
interpretation for the phrase 55 E. My rendering of the phrase as bi si FE (to assist 
in sacrifice) follows Chen Quanfang [8 77, Xizhou jiawen zhu FE Fa] FH XOF (Shanghai: 
Xuelin chubanshe, 2003), 25. 

Cf. Li Xueqin ZEE& 8, “Xu lun Xizhou jiagu" aya A Ey, Renwen zazhi A NXE 
(1986) 1: 71, on this topic. 
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We have already pointed out above that the Baoshan slips repeatedly make 


use of the phrase heng zhen TH 


Fi (constant / long-term determination), which 
in a similar fashion also appears in the "Luo gao" chapter from the Documents. 


In the Zhouyuan inscriptions we further find the phrase bao zhen fr. 


di. 


SEF ARR (&) KTRS) PRE ^ ERR) E e 


We desire that we may perpetually receive a favorable mandate, ensuring 
correctness. The office will be auspicious.** (H3:1 Qijia 1) 


This records the testing into the desired possibility of perpetually obtaining 
a favorable mandate. Bao zhen here means to ensure correctness (bao zheng 
(RIE). We will discuss the implications of yong 7k and bao f} in greater 
detail below. 


There are epigraphic instances of zhen being placed at the end of a phrase 


as in the OBI fragments unearthed in Fangdui Hf village, Hongdong 7X 


county, Shanxi, one of which reads: 


Jh 


JRE X CHR ^ El 


Having fallen over. May this falling over be due to the three toes having a 
disease. Correct.*5 


It goes without saying that zhen couldn't possibly be interpreted as a ques- 


tion word in this case. Moreover, the many instances of “mou zhen" 3 


EJ 


(sth. zhen) and “mou mou zhen” 3-5 £4 (sth. sth. zhen) type of phrases in the 


Classic of Changes as well as in the newly excavated Mawangdui Yi zhuan 218 


(Commentary on the Changes) (see table 1) cannot be meaningfully rendered 
as "to ask" in any case. 


44 My translation of this fragment is based on the interpretation in Li Xueqin, "Xizhou jiagu 
de ji dian yanjiu" PH P A HSA, Wenwu (1981) 9: 8. The Interpretation of gong 
‘= (palace) as guan È (office) however, is Jao's, as is the reading of bao zhen as a vebal 
compound instead of the taking bao to be a diviner's name. 

45  Myvery tentative translation of this fragment is based on the interpretation in Li Xueqin, 
“Zai tan Hongdong Fangduicun you zi bugu” ERSEN AE | Ef, Wenwu shijie 
SC] TEST 1 (1990):1-3. 
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TABLE13 The use of the term zhen Ei in the Classic of Changes? 

Jian zhen i Ei Taixu KÆ (Great Favorable for determination 
(Determination Storage) hexagram, about difficulty (FESTE) EX) 
about difficulty) nine in the third 


Ju zhen EA 
(Determine about 
dwelling / to adhere 
to whatis firm and 
correct) 


Sui BE (Following) 
hexagram, six in the 
third 

Nine in the fourth 


In following there is seeking to 
get; favorable to determine about 
dwelling / to adhere to what is 
firm and correct (AKE > 
AER) 
Determination is inauspicious 


(EKI) 


Mie zhen FELA (exorcism 


determination) 


Bo s&| (Flaying) 
hexagram 


Determination about exorcism is 


inauspicious (EE Ei > X) 


Ke zhen =] Ei (permis- 


Kun tf! (Compliant) 


Enclosing a pattern; it is permis- 


sible to determine) hexagram sible to determine ( £u] Ei) 
Sun 1& (Decrease) It can be determined (J Ei); it 
hexagram cannot be determined (^f n Ei) 

Heng zhen * Ei Kun [| (Entangled) Receipt; determination for the 

(Determination about hexagram big man is auspicious; there is no 

receipt) harm (FAKA E) 

Nü zhen XA Jiaren ŽA (Family Favorable to determine about a 


(Determination about 


a maiden / rectitude of 


Members) hexagram 


maiden / favorable for the recti- 
tude of a maiden (Zr E) 


a maiden) 

Li pinma zhi zhen Kun JF (Compliant) Prime receipt; favorable for the 
FESZ, (favorable hexagram determination of a mare [...]; 
for the determina- contended determination is 
tion of a mare), an auspicious (JCS ITE RS ZZ ER... 
zhen Z5 (contended ZAE) 

determination) 

Bu xizhizhen RAZA Sheng (Deng) 7T (45) Dark ascent; favorable for 


(unceasing determina- 


tion / correctness) 


(Ascending) hexagram, 


elevated six 


unceasing determination / 
correctness (HS Fl FA A ER) 


Wuren zhi zhen 


KAZE (a military 


man's determination / 


rectitude) 


Suan (Xun) $ (5&) 
(Calculations) 


hexagram 


Initial Six: |...) favorable for a 
military man's determination / 


rectitude (7... FIRA Z S) 


a The translation of the passages in this table follows Shaughnessy, J Ching, except where 
Shaughnessy’s reading conflicts with Jao’s interpretations. 
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TABLE13 The use of the term zhen Ei in the Classic of Changes (cont.) 


CHAPTER 3 


Xiao zhen /]\ 


x 


determination / 
correctness), 
da zhen KA (maj 


determination / 


correctness) 


(minor Mu He 271 


Lü Chang asked the teacher, 


saying: “The Nine in the Fifth line 


of the Changes’ Zhun, ‘Hoarding’ 


or hexagram says: ‘Hoarding its 


fat; minor determination / cor- 


rectness is auspicious, major 


determination / correctness is 


inauspicious’; what is this sup- 


posed to mean?” (4 Siac 


WA’ 


(D) UZAE 


JNA OK 


Ini 


ae) 


The passages forming the “Er san zi wen" —-—-f-[5j (The several disciples 


asked) section of the Mawangdui Yi zhuan quote the words of Confucius. 


Several among those passages touch upon the interpretation of the term 


zhen. As this concerns rather new material, I shall reproduce the respective 


passages below:*$ 


Ding 44} (Cauldron) hexagram: The determination / rectitude of the big 


man CK AZ Ei) 


(Sy) HEE) ^ [ATE o HERAT ° FLA 


th F 


Xo GANEZ > KAŽ EH e ss 


T€ 


The Changes say: "The cauldron's jade bar; [greatly] auspicious; there 


is nothing that is not favorable." Confucius said: "The cauldron is grand 


indeed. As for shifting the cauldron, it does not go on its own accord, 


there must be someone who lifts it. This is the determination / recti- 
tude of the big man. [...]" 


BA IL 


E(B) ^ SRG) 2 Aa > 6x 


RE] ? 


When an enlightened ruler establishes government, and worthy men 


support and assist him, what could be done that would not be favor- 


able? Th 


erefore, it says: ‘Greatly auspicious. 4” 


46 The following translations follow, with minor adaptions, that of Shaughnessy, I Ching. 
47 Qiu Xiguiet al., eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 3: 44. 
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48 
49 


Zhun ii (Hoarding) hexagram: Minor determination / correctness (SA); 
major determination / correctness (CK Ed) 


Wei ji AJ (Not yet Completed) hexagram: The determination / rectitude 
of the little man (/J\ AZ Ei) 


n 


inn 
inn 


EI 


RIB ^ > LIAR > TREE ^ ACHE) A e YLT EUG 
SAMA ^ NASA o 


Til 


The hexagram says: "Not yet completed: Receipt; [the little fox] fording 
the river and almost completed, wets his tail; there is no place favor- 
able.” Confucius said: "This speaks of the beginning being easy and the 
end being difficult, the determination / rectitude of the little man.”48 


(Qian [#Z] [Vigorous]) hexagram: The determination / rectitude of the 


sage and gentleman ($A EF 7 E) 
ENA: ARETE ^ PAKA e FLEA: DECR) 
Zu uRAXGLO BAATZAt o RUR)R KA 
Fl] A LA A 


The hexagram says: “Appearing Dragon in the fields; favorable to see 
a superior man." Confucius said: “.................. modesty it is easy to 
report and according with the people it is easy to meet, is the deter- 
mination / rectitude of the sage and gentleman. The masses of people 
regard it as appropriate; therefore it says ‘favorable in order to see the 
big man.”49 


hae o o EDS] > KAAN e FLFR Lm ERs ^ f 
UZEE hig > HINA: K 
1 LE Pim SB IEAM... ° 


[The hexagram says: “Hoarding its fat; minor determination / correct- 
ness is auspicious], major determination / correctness is inauspicious.’ 
Confucius said: “To hoard .. and making its virtue penetrate above, 
there is nothing... .. the little people's families rest in order to sew cloth- 
iNg...................... hoarding and circulating it, its auspiciousness is 


Ibid, 3: 57. 
Ibid, 3: 46. 
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also appropriate indeed. ‘Major determination / correctness'.......... .. 
.. the river flows down and wares remain .. years burst ten [...].”5° 


Kun $41 (Compliant) hexagram: 


ESE BAK? HB? AA e FLEE: E^ PELIS ABS 
ERZA IET 
EXE) | EDA e 


The hexagram says: “Straight, square, and great; not repeated; there 
is nothing not favorable.” Confucius said: “.. .., as for ‘square,’ .. ‘great’ 
JA of the appearance of his being ‘straight’. diarias 

.. there is nothing not .. , therefore it says there} is nothing 
not favorable: ps 


SIRS > ACOH o vee 


The s says: "Containing a pattern; it is WI to deter- 
mine" sese esce oe Sens Contained is also 
beautiful; the membe at determination: . Je 


Tongren [E] & (Fellow men) hexagram: Distressful determination (HI 
(%)) 


[SSEBAF uu) ° FLAP RS Paes A ME] » 
BEL AR). 


[The hexagram says: "Gathering men at] the ancestral temple; deter- 
mination is distressful" Confucius said: "This speaks of those who 
are gathered together being only men of the house and that is all; 
Those who are gathered together .. ; therefore it says 'determination is 
distressful."53 


50 Ibid, 3: 49. 
51 Ibid, 3: 48. 
52 Ibid, 3: 48. 


53 Ibid, 3:50. 
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2 Testing through Divination and Moral Determination 


The Guicang ffi (Returning to be stored) is known as the Changes of the Yin 
period. A version of the text has been rediscovered within a Chu slip manu- 
script find made in Hubei province. In the present text we find a passage that 
reads: “The Yin King tested [the charge] through crack-making divination" 
(EA F), employing both the terms zhen and bu [| ([crack-making] divina- 


NE 


tion) in conjunction. In transmitted texts the conjunction of zhen and bu is not 
limited to turtle and milfoil divination, but it is also found in discussions about 
oneiromancy from the Spring and Autumn period. For the seventeenth year of 
Patriarch Ai z£ of Lu £& the Zuozhuan records the following: 


Re TICS C ECE Zi WAIMA 


The Prince of Wei had a dream in the northern palace. He saw a man 
climbing the Kunwu Tower, where, with his hair hanging free, he faced 


north and shouted: 

SILAGE Zhe >  Iclimb this, the barrow of Kunwu, 

MREZI ° Where with long tendrils the gourd vines grow. 

RRR > Iam Hun Liangfu, 

OL HES o And I cry to Heaven that I am blameless. 
RZ ^ BHR ZA Ro ACE o EZIUSE APR ° R 
BH. 


The patriarch personally divined about the dream with milfoil stalks. 
Interpreting the results, Xumi She said, "The dream will do no harm." The 
lord gave him a settlement, but once he had been installed, he absconded 
and fled to Song. The Prince of Wei then tested / set right the matter by 
means of crack-making divination.5+ 


Du Yu glosses the two words “zhen bu Ei |” together as “to set right through 


divination whether the dream is auspicious or inauspicious” (TE |-Z& LJ). 


EJ 


In this case Du takes zhen to mean zheng. Zhen and bu must furthermore be read 
as two words, meaning: "To determine through some method of divination" 


54 Zuo, Ai 17.5, 1709. The English translation has been adapted with minor alterations from 
Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 1959. 
55 Chunqiu zuozhuan zhengyi, 60.1956. 
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(EX: F). The Wu yu «38 (Discourses of Wu) chapter in the Guoyu relates 
how at the summit of Huangchi it^, the ruler of Jin £ sends Dong He 3&1& to 
report back [to the King of Wu] saying: 


REZE” HARME’ SRORAGSITOKT (HAMA) SET PB 
L` Za ° 


According to the words of your honorable ruler, it is that the royal house 
of Zhou is weak, and the many regional lords lack their ritual propriety 
towards the Son of Heaven (i.e., they do not pay tribute to the court). 
Hence your honorable ruler intends to set the matter right through 
turtle-shell divination and to bring the regional lords from the time of 
Kings Wen and Wu under control.?$ 


In Wei Zhao's annotations to this passage we read: “zhen means zheng. Turtle 
[-shell divination] is what is called bu þ; Cracks appear by applying heat [to 
the shell], hence it is called yang |%. The phrase purports that Wu intends to 
set [the matter] right through plastromancy, and to subdue the regional lords 
in order to present them to the Son of Heaven.’5” Wei Zhao taking zhen to 
mean zheng again shows that already in pre-modern philology the term zhen 
has been recognized to possess a more differentiated meaning than simply “to 
inquire through divination.” 

The ancient methods of divination and prognostication were quite diverse. 
Yet plastromancy and milfoil divination as well as oneiromancy, all included the 
step of determining [the correctness of a matter] through divination. Although 
this process was necessarily different in each of these three methods, it neverthe- 
less was aimed at the same goal: To follow and proceed with what is auspicious. 

The Dunhuang manuscript version of the “Da Yu mo" KEF% (Counsels of 
the Great Yu) chapter from the Guwen Shangshu (<i (Old script Book of 
Documents) relates: 


— 


à 


E 
— 
"un 


E: BR e HEHE a E). 1 WARS): BEE 
We c Bea TUR) - EAR eRe > uem] HLTH He > OAR 
E KA Be 


tat dp 
xe 

TT 

+ 

| 


[Iz 

> 

— u. 
N 

p 

— cz 


. E 


a 


Yu proclaimed: “I shall choose my ministers by means of divination. 
I shall follow the oracle in each case in which the prognostication for a 


1» 


certain meritorious minister is 'auspicious"" Di replied to Yu saying: “An 


56 Guoyu jijie, 19.551. 
57 Ibid, 19.551-2. 
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official in charge of prognostications always fixes his determination first 
and then refers (his decision) to the great turtle. If I first make up my 
mind, then consult and deliberate (the matter) with all (my ministers), 
and if they are of one accord with me, then the spirits will signify their 
assent and the turtle and milfoil stalks will concur. In order for it to be 
auspicious, a divination should not be repeated."5? 


Xue Jixuan’s £E (1134-1173) Shu guwen xun Æt XI| (Philological glosses 
on the old script Documents) has bi zhi iizz,5° as does the transmitted version 
of the text. Bi glosses as duan lf (here: to decide). The diviner needs to first fix 
his determination, meaning he needs to decide and make up his mind about 
a matter before he proceeds to divine about it. Hence the text reads: “I first 


make up my mind" (PAE). The sequence of this process can be tentatively 
tabularized as follows: 


TABLE 14 The divination process 


The diviner 

First makes up his mind, Human determination comes first 

And then refers his decision the decisions of the spirits are announced 

to the turtle through auspicious or inauspicious 
prognostications 
The sprits and man are in accord with each 
other, this is called da tong X [3] (Great 
Harmony) 

The outcome is only auspicious One proceeds if the determination of the 

if the divination is not repeated spirits matches that of man 

58 My rendering of this passage follows Jao's punctuation of the text. However, I had to 


59 


add a full stop before the last sentence after 1/5, to arrive at a meaningful translation. 
My interpretation in turn conforms with Jao's reading of the last phrase in table 11 
below. For a copy of the original Dunhuang manuscript (Stein 801) see Gu Jiegang iE] 
(1893-1980) and Gu Tinglong AZEHE, eds., Shangshu wenzi hebian |i e LFA Ai, 
4 vols. (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1996), 1: 164. 

See Xue Jixuan $$} £ £f, comp., Shuguwen xun & it X ij/l|, in sixteen juan (woodblock print 
edition held by Tongzhitang 2875, preserved at the Library of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, Harvard University), 2.6b. 
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Although the “Da Yu mo” is a rather late text, the passage under consider- 
ation can nevertheless be regarded as reliable. 


The term zhi 5 (intent[ion], resolve, will) appears with great frequency in 


ancient texts. Among those we find the phrase xi zhi (£55 (to make one’s inten- 


tions clear). The “Gao Yao mo” has: 


y 


"umi 


BUE ° FAS DMA Ems > AOREBRBRIUR o 


dos ERE) > TB 


Let your assistants be morally committed so that your movements shall 
be grandly responded to. Make your intentions clear and await the man- 
date [to proceed] from Di on High, and Heaven will renew your appoint- 
ment and bestow blessings on you.59 


SSE eee 


The “Xia benji” in the Shiji has qing yi 7535 (clear / honest intent) instead of 


xi zhi {275.4 The Grand Scribe explains zhi in terms of yi. Hence the phrase 
“Make your intentions clear and await the mandate [to proceed] from Di on 
High” implies that the intentions of the diviner have to await a clear mandate 
from Di on High in order for the diviner to obtain "favorable auspiciousness" 
(xiu ji (<7). In the three “Pan Geng” 23 B chapters from the Yin section in the 
Book of Documents the term zhi is mentioned twice. In “Pan Geng 1” we read: 


TEATE” GT ZAG ° 


I announce this difficult enterprise to you with a determination like that 
of an archer aiming at his target.9? 


“Pan Geng 11” has: 


TBR ^ SAAT TIL s 


Share in my plans and thoughts and follow me; may each one of you con- 
form to the correct norm in your heart.® 


60 This passage actually appears in the "Yiji" zime (Yi and Ji) chapter from the Shangshu and 
not in the “Gao Yao mo.’ See Shangshu zhengyi, 5.137—8. To arrive at a meaningful transla- 
tion, I had to choose the generally accepted punctuation over Jao’s choice, which reads: 

r EN ' E) >A EIRE |! DEZ ETE > KR f T^ . 

61  Shiji 2.79. 

62  Shangshuzhengyi, 9.277. 

63 Ibid, 9.285. 
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The word zhi in the phrase she zhi you zhi $} 2 "Hé: glosses as di HY (target). 
The ode Bin zhi chu yan Z 7 VIZE (The Guests are taking their Seats) has: 


ABEL > Present your deeds of archery, 
284K 7H) ` Shoot at the mark, 
DISTR ES That you may be rewarded with the cup.9* 


The Maozhuan says: "Di #5 means zhi '& (target, aim)."65 This means when 
y g 


shooting arrows, one must hit the target. Shang dynasty sources frequently 
mention the “three hundred archers” (san bai she = $F), as well as a great 
archery rite (da she li K515). This may explain why the process of pyromancy 
was often metaphorically compared to the act of shooting an arrow. The word 
zhong # in the phrase she zhong yu xin $f} Fù also bears some connection 
to the term di. Moreover, numerous instances of the phrase li zhong TFF (to 
establish the correct norm / the center) in Shang OBI suggest that the signifi- 
cance of the notion of the center was already quite common and widespread 


during the Yin period. This in turn shows that the Yin people might have devel- 
oped an idea of fixing one's determination. This is why we can find a sentence 
such as "a determination like that of an archer aiming at his target" in the "Pan 


Geng” chapter. The mention of xi zhi {455 (to make one's intentions clear) in 
the “Gao Yao mo" may furthermore serve as proof that the notion of “fixing 
one's determination" (ver) did in fact exist. Divinatory prognostication had 
to be preceded by the diviner making up his intent. That means human con- 
sideration came before the counsel of the spirits. If both could be brought into 
accord with each other, then this was called da tong Ale) (Great Harmony). All 
this may further serve to bolster the reliability of the "Hong fan" chapter from 
the Books of Documents.5$ 

The word zhi ;5 in its broadest sense refers to a sort of decision. According 
to the Mengzi x; 7 [a person's] zhi (will) is the commander of [his] gi 5& (vital 
breath / life-force). The dictum that the Songs articulate zhi also understands 


64 Mao #220 (Maoshi zhengyi, 14.1028). The English translation follows Arthur Waley, trans., 
The Book of Songs: The Ancient Chinese Classic of Poetry (New York: Grove Press, 1996), 207. 
65 Maoshi zhengyi, 14.1028. 
66 The passage from the “Hong fan" chapter which Jao alludes to here reads: 
WAA ^ USUS ^ REV AUA > BRR AR ^ ERIE > SROE C 
IRE ^ WEHE ^ RESTE > ERATE] o 
“When you have a great doubt, then consult with your heart; consult with the high min- 
isters and officers, consult with the common people, consult the turtle-shell and milfoil 
stalks. If you consent, the turtle-shell consents, the ministers and officers consent, and 
the common people consent; this is what is called great concord" (See Shangshu zhengyi, 
12.372). 
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the concept in terms of ambition or intent. In Western philosophy, no one dis- 
cusses the importance of the will as brilliantly as Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). 
In German there are the words “Willkür” ([capacity for] choice) and “Wille” 
(will) which both mean “will” or "determination." However, there is a differ- 
ence between the two. In his Metaphysics of Morals, Kant strictly distinguishes 
between “Wille” and *Willkür:" 


Signifying pure determination, ^Wille" is the designation for a practical 
principle, a definite order, and hence for moral regulations. 

Signifying confused choice, "Willkür" constitutes an operational criterion 
which is rational in its function. 


In a literal sense "Wille" means determination, whereas “Willkür”? bears 
the notion of “willfulness” and “arbitrariness.” The former is tight, the latter 
relaxed; the former is fixed, the latter is not. Kant says: "The capacity for choice 
(Willkür) can submit to the regulations of the will (Wille) without losing its 
freedom." 

We may try to explain this with the help of a saying from the Mengzi. “Wille” 
evolves through the accumulation of propriety (yi 3&) and “Willkür” does not. 


“To make one's behavior appropriate is what is called propriety” (Tm È. 


IE Se 


85135). 99 “Wille” is nothing else than confirmed moral behavior: 


Act / take action — making it appropriate ——» Propriety (yi 3&) 
Willkür Wille 


Kant further differentiates between two sorts of Willkür: 


(2) Tierische Willkür (animal choice [arbitrium brutum]) 
(2) Freie Willkür (free choice) 


This is where the dividing line between humans and animals lies. Hence the 
Ruist saying: 


67 Jao further explains that the word “Willkür” constitutes the contracted form of “will” and 
"kürzen" (shorten), hence bearing the notion of a short distance. However, as this claim 
is patently wrong, I have decided to move this passage into the footnotes. Cf. ;willkür, 
f“, Deutsches Wörterbuch von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm, digitalized version in 
Worterbuchnetz des Trier Center for Digital Humanities, Version 01/21, https://www 
.woerterbuchnetz.de/DWB?lemid-W21666. 

68 Han Changli wenji jiaozhu #2 EVSg x 8& Ei, coll. and annot. Ma Qichang EE EC, ed. 
Ma Maoyuan E5/3:7C (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 1986), 1.13. 
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That, whereby man differs from birds and beasts, is small indeed.5? 


The former has not undergone the process of moral evaluation whereas the 
latter, “Wille,” constitutes a decision that is born from the accumulation of pro- 
priety (5&3SPITAERJ AE). 

Let us further discuss the phrase heng zhen ÎS 5 (constant / long-term deter- 
mination) in this regard. In this combination too the graph zhen glosses as ding 
JE (to set / fix / determine). In the “Yuzao” =K3s (The jade-bead pendants of the 
royal cap) chapter from the Liji 5:30 (Book of Rites) it says: 


PAE’ SESS > AEN 


The diviner fixes the turtle-shell; the scribe sets [the charge in] ink; and 
the ruler determines the figures (produced through the cracks).”° 


Th. 


Fixing the turtle (72%) means to put the turtle in the right position (ia), 
referred to as zheng gui 1ES& in the Shijing. The "Shi yanyu” T€ 7:88 (Explaining 


Terms and Phrases) chapter in Liu Xi's Shiming says: 


Ed EE > ME RRS © 


/ 


Zhen means ding, it refers to [the state of being] perfectly set and 
unstirred by confusion.” 


In the “Xici” from the Yijing we read: 


AT 


Qin 


8^ AREE e 


The movements of All-under-Heaven are constantly subject to this 
one rule.”? 


69 Mengzizhengyi m F1E35, comp. Jiao Xun ff, punc. and coll. Shen Wenzhuo 7X ftii 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1987), 16.612. 

70  Lijizhengyi Sao IE 3 (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 2000), 29.1028. 

71 Shiming, 4.54. Further below, in the original version of this article Jao explains: “The 
phrase ‘bu dong huo 7 PEX means ‘bu dong yu huo ^f EJN ' (unstirred by confusion)” 

72 Zhouyizhengyi, 8.349. 
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Being subject to one [rule] means nothing else than being settled through 
unity (XEJi?—). The following statement from the Mengzi — “how can All- 
under-Heaven be settled? It can be settled through unity" (K FEFE ? 
4E] —) - seemingly borrows this saying from the "Xici" The phrase 
“unstirred by confusion" (42) too is related to the idea of an “unstirred 
heart" (bu dong xin FE ù) found elsewhere in the Mengzi."* In the Lunyu 
aas (Analects of Confucius) we read: “By the age of forty I was not confused" 
(VU-- iff 2.75 Liu Xi's “unmoved by confusion" means nothing else than “not 
being confused" (22). 


ge 


Cai Yong's 2$ (132-192 AD) Duduan yf (Solitary judgments) says: 


AAATHAR S 


Pure self-integrity is what is called zhen.”® 


The “Shifa” 2275 (The order of posthumous names) chapter from the Yi 
Zhoushu has: 


ABSA o 


The overcoming of great concerns is what is called zhen.”” 


In the Chu manuscript version of the Laozi we find the following statement: 
"I would settle them [i.e., princes and kings (tr. note)] down by means of the sim- 
plicity of the nameless” (RIAZ Li F&).78 The graph H is used here to 
write the word zhen Ei. Other versions have the graph zhen $& (to press down / 
to calm) in place of Pj (Ei). Moreover, the phrase "When [the dao it (way) 
(tr. note)] is cultivated within one's self, its virtue will be settled" ((£ 7 £y > 
E875 ED from the Chu slip Laozi is written with the graph zhen & (true).”9 


It follows that ancient manuscript versions of the Laozi preferentially used 


=~ 


73  Mengzi zhengyi, 3.77. 

74 Ibid, 6.203. 

75  Lunyu jishi iiis, comp. Cheng Shude f£f5jfS, punc. and coll. Cheng Junying 
T£ 3X and Jiang Jianyuan #4 JT (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1990), 3.37. 

76 Cai Yong 228, Duduan Ff, C.18a, rpt. in Siku quanshu UJE 423} (Shanghai: Shanghai 
guji chubanshe, 1987), 850: 95. Jao quotes this line as #7.) E] 5f. I have decided to give the 
transmitted version in the translation. 

77 Huang Huaixin, Zhang Maorong et al., Yi Zhoushu huijiao jizhu, 6.662. 

78 | Chudichutu Zhanguo jiance shisi zhong, 140. 

79 ~— Ibid, 152. 
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the graph Ei. In the “Yu gong” $H (Tribute of Yu) chapter from the Book of 


Documents we read: 


EP T > ARRE ° 


d 
= 
¥ 

= 


Yan Zhou [...]. Its fields were the lowest of the middle class. Its contri- 
bution of revenue was fixed at what would just be deemed the correct 
amount.50 
Zheng Xuan comments on this passage, saying: "zhen means here zheng TE.” 
When a decision is made through careful consideration, the resulting move- 


d 


ments / actions will necessarily be “uniform” (yi —) and fixed (zhen H) on 


“one [purpose]" (yi —). The term zhen bears in it the notion of a decision. How 
to avoid calamities and secure auspiciousness still lies within the capacities 
of humans to determine matters for themselves. Human consideration out- 
weighs the counsel of the spirits. The planning of matters belongs to the realm 
of man and is still contingent upon one’s own decision. 


3 The “zhen” £i of the Wenyan zhuan CF {# (Commentary on the 
Words) on the Hexagram Qian #7 and the Four Virtues (si de PU TE) 


The discovery of Shang OBI towards the end of the Qing period significantly 
altered the way in which the Changes were understood. Because everyone 
explained the frequent appearance ofthe graph zhen 
through (crack-making) divination," the term zhen from among the four virtues 
(si de IË), yuan JÈ (great beginning), heng + (unobstructed development), 
li fl] (harmonious gain) and zhen Ei (correct firmness)?! listed in the Yi zhuan 


in the OBI as “to inquire 


EJ 


8o  Shangshuzhengyi, 6166—8. My translation of this passage follows Legge, trans., The Shoo 
King, 99. 

81 These four terms originally appear in a row in the hexagram statements of the hexa- 
grams Qian and Sui. Their interpretation is highly contested. Two basic readings prevail: 
The first reading, suggested by James Legge (1815-1897), takes the line as a coordinated 
sequence of attributes: "Great and originating, penetrating, advantageous, correct and 
firm" (TheI Ching, trans. James Legge, [New York: Dover publications, 1963], 57). The sec- 
ond reading, favored by Richard Wilhelm (1873-1930), divides the line into two coordi- 
nated phrases: "The Creative works sublime success, furthering through perseverance" 
(Richard Wilhelm, The I Ching or Book of Changes, trans. Cary F. Baynes [Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1977], 100). Gao Heng (=) [1900-1986] was the first to 
understand the statement in the context of divination. He translates: "For a great sacrifice 
a beneficial prognostication” (Gao Heng, “Yuan heng li zhen jie” 755 FJA, in idem. 
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was henceforth also read as “to ask.” Moreover, some scholars insisted this was 
the only correct interpretation and that previous viewpoints were altogether 
wrong. (I remember it was Gao Heng 55 [1900-1986] who voiced that claim.) 
Even the implications of zhen in statements such as "[being] correct and firm 


suffices to manage affairs" (Fille LARPS) in the Wenyan commentary 8? or 


EJ 


“to abandon one's position and to indulge in licentiousness; this cannot be 
called “correct” (MMR » Aà | A, ), recorded under the ninth year of 
Patriarch Xiang 3€ (563 BC) in the Zuozhuan;8? were altogether overthrown. 


The damage this misunderstanding has caused still persists today, as the aca- 
demic community has yet not clarified the matter. Fortunately, significant 
archaeological evidence has come to light in the meantime. The archaeologi- 
cal site at Mawangdui produced a manuscript find of the sixty-four hexagrams 
as they had circulated in the area of Chu, together with previously unknown 
commentaries to the Changes, including the so called “Er san zi wen,” “Yi zhi 
yi" ZZ $& (The properties of the Changes), “Yao” X (The essentials), and the 
“Mu He" ££ ftl commentary. The “Yao” commentary, a guide for interpreting the 


Changes, describes Confucius's method of reading the Changes as neglecting 


Zhouyi gujing jinzhu Fi Ey &E T [Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1984], 10). Shaughnessy, 
I Ching, in turn translates: "Initial receipt, beneficial to determine.” Cf. Richard Kunst, 
“The Original ‘Yijing: A Text, Phonetic Transcription, Translation, and Indexes, with 
Sample Glosses” (Ph.D. diss. University of California, 1985), 369-80; and Xia Hanyi 
HS (Edward L. Shaughnessy), “Zhouyi ‘yuan heng li zhen xinjie” (525) | JCF 
TUER , STÉE (A new interpretation of the line ‘yuan heng li zhen' in the Changes of Zhou), 
in idem, Xing yu xiang: Zhongguo gudai wenhuashi lunji ERR : vB exc (b seii 
TE (Shanghai: Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2012), 20—46, for an in-depth discussion of these 
four terms, their meaning and their syntactical relation in the text of the Changes. Jao 
follows the definition of these four terms as individual concepts developed in the Wenyan 
En 
JG ? et; F#o Let: A o RM: A 
FZE o aa BEES: MME: AEA 
E ya Fo 
What is called ‘great beginning’ is the first and chief quality of goodness; what is called 
‘unobstructed development’ is the assemblage of excellences; what is called ‘harmoni- 
ous gain’ is the harmony of all that is right; and what is called ‘correct and firm’ is the 
trunk of all endeavors. Embodying fellow-kindness, the gentleman is fit to preside over 
men; presenting the assemblage of excellences, he is fit to show in himself the union 
of all propriety; benefiting (all) things and matters, he is fit to harmonize all that is 
right; correct and firm, he is fit to manage (all) affairs (Translation adapted from Legge, 
The I Ching, 408). 
82 Zhouyi zhengyi,1.14. 
83 Zuo, Xiang 9.3, 965-6. 
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the divinations of scribes and shamans and at the same time elevating the sig- 
nificance of virtue and propriety (de-yi (&3&). The passage reads: 


FE (3) > BERG NA ULAR REEL te - RTT H 
MEPE: COMETS ^ BENE» HIELO : Ro 
FEME HUSA Sh e E- MZA ZTR EZTIE - 


The Master said: “As for the Changes, I do indeed put its prayers and 
divinations last, only observing its virtue and propriety. Intuiting the 
commendations to reach the number, and understanding the number 
to reach virtue, is to have fellow-kindness and putting it into motion 
appropriately. If the commendations do not lead to the number, then 
one merely acts as a shaman; if the number does not lead to virtue, then 
one merely acts as a scribe. The divinations of scribes and shamans tend 
toward it but are not yet there, delight in it but are not correct. 


k RE 


HZ RAED CO) F? ERKHEME ^ EHEER IRE 
E ETET” BR ? KREME [3x BRE ? i GEI 
A> hm HRY! 


ak 
zx 
>| 


Perhaps it will be because of the Changes that learned men of later gener- 
ations will doubt me. I seek its virtue and nothing more. I am on the same 
road as the scribes and shamans but end up differently. The conduct of 
the gentleman’s virtue is to seek blessings; that is why he sacrifices, but he 
does so sparely; the propriety of his fellow-kindness is to seek auspicious- 
ness; that is why he divines, but he does so rarely. Do not the divinations 
of priests and magicians come last!"94 


This is a very poignant and profound statement. In intuiting the commenda- 
tions from the spirits, one has to arrive at a number; for if one does not, one 
necessarily sinks to the level of a shaman and invocator. If one arrives at a 
number but fails to attain virtue, then one merely acts as a scribe. Confucius 
does not appreciate shaman invocators and scribes for they lack accom- 
plished virtue. We may conjecture that seeking blessings and auspiciousness 
were matters of secondary importance to Confucius. Instead, he elevated the 
implications of virtue and propriety inherent in the Changes to a new level. 


84 Qiu Xigui et al, eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 3: 18. Translation 
adapted from Shaughnessy, I Ching. 
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He stresses the idea of morals (dao-de 7872) and turns it into the extension of 
fellow-kindness and propriety (ren-yi {~#g). To further liberate the position of 
man from the ties of the spirits as well as to pursue the perfection of virtue; this 
is the essence of the Changes. 

Above I have mentioned the Wenyan commentary to the Changes and dis- 
cussed in some detail the four virtues named in it. In recent times many schol- 
ars hold that the word zhen does not fit the meaning of a divinatory charge. 
This tallies with the words of Mu Jiang #2 (d. 564 BC) in the Zuozhuan pas- 
sage recounting the events from the ninth year of Patriarch Xiang.85 Now, if we 
look at the “Er san zi wen" commentary we come across the following state- 
ment: "Yuan is the beginning of goodness" (7C > 3$ 7611).5 The “Mu He" pas- 
sage further relates: 


GES RARE: FE’ RE Ce: RAAB ^ DM PUT 
GR) A ADIRE Esq 


el 


The master said: "Modesty' means being modestly unsatisfied. ‘Prosper- 
ous development is the conjunction of goodness. If one who is ruler over 
man uses virtue to put himself below them, they will then exert them- 
selves to repay him."57 


While one passage touches upon the notion of “prime,” the other talks about 
"receipt," thus revealing the ancient origins of the theory of the four virtues. 
Patriarch Ai z (508—468 BC) alludes to the Wenyan commentary when he calls 
Confucius the “upright trunk of the state" (HIZ Ei$).88 Explaining the four 


3x 


wi 


85 The passage in question reads as follows: 

(HE) A: Msc. Fl Eo EE | oR 1 
t A> WA Elo WERE RIED RA ELSE > AME 
DURISE > AE EMRE o 
The Changes of Zhou says, “Following: great beginning, unobstructed development, har- 
monious gain and correct firmness, no blame.” “Great beginning” is the first and chief 
quality of the body; “unobstructed development” is the assemblage of excellences; 
“harmonious gain” is the harmony of what is right; “correct firmness” is the trunk of 
endeavors. Embodying fellow-kindness suffices to preside over men, excellent virtue suf- 
fices to meld ritual propriety, benefiting (all) things and matters suffices to harmonize 
all that is right, and being correct and firm suffices to manage (all) affairs. (Zuo, Xiang 
9.3, 960.) 

86 Qiu Xigui et al., eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 3: 49. 

87 Ibid, 3:134. Translation adapted from Shaughnessy, I Ching. 

88  Zhuangzijishi,10A.1054. 
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virtues in terms of “great beginning,” “prosperous development,” “harmonious 
gain” and “correct firmness” goes back to an ancient commentarial tradition 
that has been laid out by Mu Jiang during the Spring and Autumn period. That 
her speech has been recorded in the Zuozhuan, testifies to the antiquity of the 
tradition.8? Time-honored sayings of this sort have been cited over and over by 
various personages. The Han bamboo manuscript titled Yinshu 5|% (Pulling 


book) quotes the words of Pengzu $21H:99 


EXE + BRU + LRR] ^ ICRA Ht - 


Spring [is the season of] birth, summer [is the season of] growing, 
autumn [is the season of] harvest, and winter [is the season of] storing. 
This is the way of Pengzu.?! 


Kong Yingda's LEE (574-648 AD) Zhouyi zhengyi FjEji1Es& (The correct 
meaning of the Changes of Zhou) uses the way of the four seasons to further 
illuminate the concept of the four virtues.?? Relying on the new evidence from 
the Yinshu, we find that this connection originates from the ancient sayings of 
Pengzu. 


4 Discussing the Concepts “yong zhen” KA, "li yong zhen” Jk Ei 
and “linian de zheng ming” AFE 05 


Let us now take a look at the formulaic expressions yong zhen 7k A (perpetual 
correctness / determination), yuan yong zhen Jt% F4 (great perpetual correct- 
& 


ness / determination) and li yong zhen *|7k Ei (favorable for perpetual correct- 
ness /determination) from the hexagram statements in the Zhouyi: 


89 Jao remarks here that that Emperor JA, of Liang's 32 (r. 502-549 AD) ascription of this 
interpretation to King Wen Shas no factual basis. 
go See Birrell, Chinese Mythology, 187-8 for the myth of Pengzu. 
91 According to Gao Dalun (Xi, Zhangjiashan Hanjian Yinshu yanjiu 5E Ze LEAR 
(3512) IA (Chengdu: Ba Shu shushe, 1995), 90, this passage uses the agricultural 
cycle as metaphor for the rhythm of the yang life-breath (FR). 
92  Zhouyizhengyi, 11-2. 
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Yuan yong zhen tik FH (great perpetual correctness /determination) 


Bi tt (Alliance) hexagram 
EEE IRAR ? JXK d i KE E FEK d RX! * 


Alliance: Auspicious. The original milfoil divination: Great perpetual 


correctness / determination, there is no trouble. The unpeaceful land 
comes. For the latter one ominous.?3 


Liyong zhen FIKA (favorable for perpetual correctness / determination) 


Gen R (Stilling), First Six line statement 
RAL A A ° 


Stilling his foot. There is no trouble. Favorable for perpetual correct- 


ness / determination.9* 


Yong zhen 7k £i (perpetual correctness / determination) 


Cui *& (Gathering), Nine in the Fifth line statement 
JEKA HC e 
Prime perpetual correctness / determination, regrets gone.?5 


Xiao Guo /]\## (Lesser Surpassing), Nine in the Fourth line statement 
WA KE. 


Do not use, perpetual correctness / determination.?5 


A related phrase, “to seek perpetual correctness" (37 Ei), can also be found in 
the Zhouli. The passage describing the official position of the “Grand Invocator" 
(Da zhu Kil) says: 


I" 


KARAT BEDA SR THON ^ STARE RKKA ° 


The Grand Invocator is in charge of the formulae of the six invocations, 
employed to serve the spirits, to pray for blessings and good fortune and 
to seek perpetual correctness.9” 


93 Zhouyi zhengyi, 2.64. Translation adapted from Shaughnessy, Unearthing the Changes, 81. 
Jao remarks that this version is similar to that of the Mawangdui manuscript. 

94 Zhouyizhengyi, 5.251; Shaughnessy, Unearthing the Changes, 125. Jao points out here that 
the Manwangdui version has gen $N instead of gen EL. 

95 — Zhouyi zhengyi, 5.223; Shaughnessy, Unearthing the Changes, n7. 

96 Zhouyi zhengyi, 6.290; Shaughnessy, Unearthing the Changes, 135. 

97  Zhoulizhushu, 25.774. 
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The Zhouli lists six invocations (7:81) as well as six prayers (7577): 


The six invocations are: Shun zhu JE (invocation for the natural order), 
nian zhu E15. (invocation for the year), ji zhu = fii (invocation for auspi- 
ciousness), hua zhu (Et (invocation to avert natural disasters), rui zhu 
fil (invocation for favorable weather conditions), ce zhu 5515. (written 


invocation to the spirits).9° 

The six prayers are: lei 'i prayer (to Shang Di), zao (kt) (stove) prayer 
(to ancestral spirits), kui 18 prayer (to nature spirits to prevent illness and 
premature death), rong 22 prayer (to astral and earth spirits to overcome 
natural disasters), gong I% prayer (by beating the drum and chanting to 
nature spirits) and shui x5 prayer (invocations to nature spirits).?? 


In Shang OBI we repeatedly come across the phrase "it is upon the king to 
invoke the [sacrificial] year" (EEH) (such as in Heji 25923). Sui zhu Bw 
refers here to the same ritual as nian zhu, which is the year invocation. Ce zhu 


Sei means ce zhu fill?» (written invocation to the spirits). The term gong 3X 
from the six prayers also appears in the Baoshan Chu slips; the graph shui if is 


also written dui 4. (exchange). The “Yi zhi yi" commentary to the Mawangdui 
Changes explains the phrase “tying the sack there is no trouble" (KETE) 
from the line statement to the Hexagram Kun i! (Compliant) by quoting the 


meaning of “not speaking" (F) from the words of Confucius: 


STAUB TOPRRBSMESEZÓN > PETA 
FECA ent (m) AAA EQ) SECUS o 


N 
Lp 
D 
p 
T 
— 
Hi 
Ex 
Hi 
gl 
o 


If the gentleman gains his end, it can be necessary and can be finished. 
The gentleman speaks outside of innocence and does not speak inside 
of guilt; this is called doubled good fortune. It is what the Changes call 
"[favorable] for perpetual correctness / determination." This is the auspi- 
cious shui prayer of Chuan (Kun) ([The Flow] Compliant).10° 


The term shui # in the phrase “kun zhi yang shui” SH. == (sic) refers to the 
shui from the six invocations (sic). Hence what we have here is a prayer asking 
for auspicious blessings. The “seeking for perpetual correctness,” conducted by 
the Grand Invocator, is therefore originally to be found in the line statements 


98 
99 
100 


Zhouli zhushu, 25.774. 

Ibid. 

Qiu Xigui et al., eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo, 3105-6. Translation adapted 
from Shaughnessy, I Ching. 
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of the Changes of Zhou. How can one attain the state of not being troubled? 
The key lies in “not speaking.” This is the origin of Laozi's “practicing instruc- 
tions without the use of speech" ({7 #42 4). If the gentleman speaks, the 
key is that he does so only outside of innocence. If inside of guilt, one should 
not arbitrarily speak. This is called doubled good fortune. If one manages to 
act without obtaining trouble one can arrive at auspicious blessings. This is 
what is meant by the Kun hexagram’s “tying the sack.” This way one is further 
able to attain perpetual rectitude / correctness. The Kun hexagram’s tying of 
the sack illustrates that one must understand the profoundness of not speak- 
ing. If one does not speak lightly one may attain a state of not being troubled 
and not being famed. This is what is meant by “perpetual correctness”; such a 
person may be said to have “doubled good fortune.” Of course, being able to 
secure doubled good fortune through “seeking perpetual correctness” is what 
everyone desires. There is no one who does not hope to obtain pleasing fruits 
through praying for blessings. This is the goal in praying to the spirits. Up until 
today, people still practice praying. It is an expression of the shared hope of the 
masses. Zheng Xuan glosses the term nian zhu in the “Da zhu” passage from the 
Zhouli as follows: 


Hr 


Fi ^ RAKE .....zk > fete Edo EHE o 


The year invocation describes a pursuit for perpetual rectitude / correct- 
ness (7k E). [...] Yong means chang (long); zhen means zheng IE (recti- 
tude / correctness).!?! 


Jia Gongyan's Zhouli yishu says: 


RUPE CORR POR e ua > BIE Cyn 
ths ° EFREM NE ORKA t- 


The term gi (praying) in the phrase: “to pray for blessings and good for- 
tune and to seek perpetual correctness” is also a sort of seeking (3K). 
Zheng's formulation of “seeking for manifold blessings" corresponds to 
the passage “to pray for auspicious blessings" in the text of the Zhouli; his 
"to receive a correct mandate / fate year after year" paraphrases the pas- 
sage "seeking for perpetual correctness.”!02 


101 Zhouli zhushu, 25.774. The first phrase in this gloss is in fact attributed to Zheng Sinong 
and not to Zheng Xuan. 
102 Zhouli zhushu, 25.774. 
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Glossing zhen as zheng in this context does not cause any problems. 


The “Jin xin” ù (Exhausting the heart) chapter from the Mengzi says: 


"Following and accepting what is proper, there is nothing that is not fate / man- 
date" (ESIE > SE3Edm11).103 In later Ruist discussions on ming afi (fate / 
destiny / mandate) we encounter the theory of [a hierarchy of] the three fates 
headed by zheng ming 1E ái (standard fate). The apocryphal Xiaojing yuanshen 

qi FARE EZ (Qi-credentials of the assisting divinities [attached to the] scrip- 


ture of filial piety)!?^ also mentions three divisions of ming. There is received 


fate (shou ming iii), which is considered as good fortune (ren qing (E B£) 


(?), there is incidental or adverse fate (zao ming #7), which is considered 


a violent disaster (zhe bao àj3&) (?), and there is consequent fate (sui ming 


Kitz), which depends on investigation (du xing 'Eff7).195 Received fate refers 
to one's life expectancy; incidental or adverse fate means that despite doing 
good works, one encounters calamities; consequent fate is what one receives 
according to whether one's acts are favorable or bad (quoted from Kong 


Yingda's commentary on the Liji’s “Jifa” £57 [Laws of sacrifices] chapter).196 
The “Ming yi" M3% (Meaning of fate) chapter in the Lunheng says: 


UD E to s HER ^ Eds SE | EAR 


The Commentary says: "There are three explanations of fate: The first is 
called standard fate, the second consequent fate and the third is called 
incidental or adverse fate.” Standard fate refers to the case when one 
receives good fortune from one's own basic endowment at birth.!07 


The “Qi shou” 4 (Long life and vital breath) chapter states: 


MAS tA in > PTE PEL Zon (Eat) - AEEA 
(HEEM): IER DA ee ” MARZA > SIEM * 


103 Mengzi zhengyi, 26.945. Whether intentionally or by mistake, Jao reverses here the order 
of the text, which in the transmitted version reads: “There is nothing that is not destiny / 
mandate, [one should] follow and accept what is proper" (HII Fi » ESHE). 

104 Compare Stephan Peter Bumbacher, Empowered Writing: Exorcistic and Apotropaic 
Rituals in Medieval China (St. Petersburg: Three Pines Press, 2012), 53, for the translation 
of this title. 

105 Cf. Lisa Raphals, “Languages of Fate: Semantic Fields in Chinese and Greek,’ in The Mag- 
nitude of Ming: Command, Allotment and Fate in Chinese Culture, ed. Christopher Lupke, 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaiʻi Press, 2005), 87-9 for these three divisions of ming. 

106 Liji zhengyi, 46.1523. 

YA 


107 Lunheng jiaoshi Fm BI MERE, comp. Huang Hui mi (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2018), 
2.54-5- 
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Everyone has two sorts of inborn fates: The first is called the fate which 
one encounters regardless of what one does (this is the incidental or 
adverse fate). The second is called the fate of strength and weakness, 
of longevity and short life (this is the standard fate). The corresponding 
number of the standard fate is one hundred. Hence a life span of a hun- 
dred years is considered standard.!?? 


From this we can infer that zheng ming refers to a regular (zhengchang 1E% ) 


> 


fate which emerges from one's natural endowment (bingfu HR). Hence the 


MN 


Lunheng's formulation: “receiving good fortune on one's own account" ( 


$ tt). The hexagram statement from the hexagram Qian in the Changes reads: 


E 


ui 
HE 
> 


EM ^ PRO AA o TOF ° 


Everything obtains its correct inborn fate, preserving in union [the condi- 
tions of] great harmony. The result is favorable for correctness.!°9 


The phrase "everything obtains its correct inborn fate" exactly describes the 
meaning of the term "standard fate" Now, the Jia commentary's intention 


behind the explanation of li yong zhen 7k Ei as obtaining standard fate 


(IE) based on theories developed in the Mengzi and in apocryphal texts 
becomes evident. However, the reason why the term is preceded by the words 
“year after year" (li nian PEP) in Zheng Xuan's annotations also has a history to 


it. See further the discussion below. 


5 Receiving Heaven's Perpetual Mandate, Fixing Fate, and 
Employing Virtue 


In order to seek Heaven's Perpetual Mandate (tian yongming K7k ii) one has 
to commit oneself to venerate and uphold one's moral commitment (jing 
de 441%). The formulation “to receive a correct mandate year after year" (FE 


I IE) in Zheng's annotations bespeaks the most important theory set 
Mp 


forth in the “Shao gao” 434 (Announcement of the Duke of Shao) chapter 
from the Book of Documents. Towards the end of the chapter, the “Shao gao” 


108 Ibid, 1.31. The last two phrases from this quotation do not appear in the transmitted text 
of the Lunheng. 

109 Zhouyi zhengyi, 1.810. This passage is actually found in the Tuan Z commentary to the 
hexagram Qian. 
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meticulously expounds the reason and principles leading to the Zhou’s receipt 


of the Heavenly Mandate: 
FRE LE SU Um TE E) > ERO MEMS PB > ECHR) - 
3 3) 


LK PS) RA PRSE n ^ RECANTE BEE RIRA 
BITEF - REWE ŽRK ° 


If the king’s position is at the head of de (moral commitment), then the 
lesser min (i.e., non-Zhou polities and tribes considered as part of the 
ecumene)!? will imitate him throughout All-under-Heaven and the King 
will thus become illustrious. Let above and below labor with anxious care, 
saying: ‘We have received the Mandate of Heaven, may it grandly equal 
the series of years of Xia and not miss the series of years of Yin. Would 
that the king receives Heaven's perpetual mandate with and through [the 
help of] his lesser peers.!!! 


Earlier, the same text mentions several times the pressing need to survey and 
learn from the examples of Xia and Yin: 


(1) 


RABE» AE 
I do not presume to know and say, “[the rulers of] Xia were to hold the 
Mandate of Heaven just for (so many) years.” 

RAR AAI ^ ACHE > HER TE > JIEREN ° 

Nor do I presume to know and say, “it could not be prolonged.” It was that 
that they did not reverently attend to their moral commitment, and so 
they prematurely dropped their mandate. 
Ua BRERA WARE 

(Similarly), I do not presume to know and say, “[the rulers of] Yin were to 
hold the Mandate of Heaven just for (so many) years.” 

RTRMH ^ PHH > EPRE > JIEREN ° 

Nor do I presume to know and say, “it could not be prolonged.” It was that 
that they did not reverently attend to their moral commitment, and so 
they prematurely dropped their mandate.!!2 


These two passages employ a contrastive exposition to explain how the two 


ruling houses of Xia and Yin prematurely lost their mandate due to failure in 


110 


111 
112 


For this interpretation of the term min R, see my “The Term min Rasa Political Concept 
in Western Zhou Thought, Bulletin of the Jao Tsung-iAcademy of Sinology 4 (2017): 11-35. 
Shangshu zhengyi, 15.472—4. 

Shangshu zhengyi, 15.471. 
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upholding their moral commitments. This is what is meant by “Zhou surveyed 
the two [past] dynasties” (JA REYS AÈ). The text continues to explain: 


SRG MHA MEE: EU E 
R? EMIS HAKA - 


E ° ERTECTECERSN 


Now Heaven endows with wisdom, it endows with good or bad fortune, 
it endows with a [longer or shorter] course of years. We know [only] that 
now we begin to assume our duties, taking up residence in this new set- 
tlement. May the king be quick to reverently attend to his moral obliga- 
tions. When the king fulfills his moral commitment, he may then pray to 
Heaven for a perpetual mandate." 


The Kong commentary says: 


H 
os 
A 


AK op ^ ELCHE * (ER TERIAS RUE ES ARES 
) B^ > RUE DA RES Bt o^ RREA e 


EU 


As for the three endowments that Heaven administers, it is up to man 
to cultivate them. If one practices adherence towards one's moral obli- 
gations one will attain wisdom, constant auspiciousness, and a long 
course of years. If (on the contrary) one does not adhere to one's moral 
obligations, the result will be ignorance, inauspiciousness, and brevity 
[of years]. Although these are ascribed to Heaven, their realization lies 
within the hands of man.!!? 


Accordingly, the so-called three endowments include (1) wisdom and igno- 
rance, (2) auspiciousness and inauspiciousness, and (3) a long and a short 
course of years respectively. Although all three are decreed by Heaven, control 
over them lies in the hands of man. If man can live up to his moral commit- 
ments, he may pray to Heaven for a prolonged mandate, causing his receipt 
[of the mandate] to last many years. (Otherwise, man necessarily loses his 
mandate as Heaven will disapprove of him). Hence [Zhou] sought “to proceed 
along the path that brought success for the Xia and the Yin" (IlB[-Ez]f1 ` B 
Pr DARIN 38). Only if “the King's position is at the head of de and above and 
below labor with anxious care,' can the pleasing outcome of "[successfully] 


praying to Heaven for a perpetual mandate" be achieved. 


113 Ibid, 15.472. 
114 Ibid, 15.473. 
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The logic of “receiving Heaven's Perpetual Mandate” (KRKY), pro- 
nounced in the "Shao gao" chapter, in fact derives from the Yin period. The 
"Pan Geng" chapter from the Documents says: 


CLEAR HEER4.2c^WTGETY ho ia i BARE 
M XSBEUKCUNEISEE C Kd T e 0 


Mx 


In dealing with their tasks, the former kings reverently attended to the 
commands of Heaven [...] If we do not continue this time-proven (prac- 
tice), then we are ignorant of the fact that Heaven will cut off our man- 
date; how much less shall we be able to follow up the deeds of the former 
kings! Just as the stump of a fallen tree grows new sprouts and shoots, so 
Heaven will perpetuate our mandate in this new settlement.!5 

The “Gaozong rongri" £782 H (Day of the Rong-sacrifice to Gaozong) chap- 

ter relates: 


AUR BE > FARES ° BREA KARA ERA Epi ° 


When Heaven inspects man’s (communities) below, it takes as its stan- 
dard the propriety (of their conduct), and it bestows on them perpetual 
or finite (lifespans accordingly). It is not Heaven that prematurely ends 
men’s lives; it is the (communities of) man themselves who terminate 
their lives in the middle.!!6 


In the OBI we often come across prognostications pertaining to whether or 
not (Di or the royal ancestors) will send down perpetuity (jiang yong bz). 


OBI passages such as, “crack-making on geng-chen day: X will not send down 
perpetuity” (Br h:# zi) (Heji 34711) or “ji-wei day |...) will perhaps send 
down perpetuity |...) will not send down perpetuity” (CK... lez... EK) 
(Tunnan 3594), are sufficient to verify the account in the “Gaozong rongri" 
chapter. What is referred to as “to terminate (their) lives” ( jue ming 2@aj7) in the 
latter is conterminous with the phrase “to cut off (our) mandate” (duan ming 
Eran) in the “Pan Geng” chapter. Both variants are antonyms of the notion of 
“perpetual mandate / lifespan” (yong ming 7k iii). 


The term yong ming also features prominently in Western Zhou bronze 
inscriptions. Consider for instance the following passages: 


115 Ibid, 9.268. 
116 Ibid, 10.304. 
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dit CH) BOOKS Om) 


[May I use these bells] to pray for old age and a perpetual lifespan / 
mandate.” 


AE G) zk o (dn) > BEER GE) e 


[May I use this cauldron to pray for a] rich perpetual mandate / lifespan 
and ten thousand years without end.!!? 


There is an OBI fragment from the time of King Wu Ding, the meaning of which 
is not entirely clear. The text reads: 


[...] from the conferrer of lifespans / mandates.!!? 
ETE. 


Beg Gong Fang from the conferrer of lifespans / mandates. 


HTS o 


~e 


Testing: Beg with the conferrer of lifespans / mandates. (HJ 6155) 


Begging Gong Fang and mandate-conferring Heaven;!° the phrase yu shou ling 


> appears here altogether three times. It may be read as to confer lifespans / 


ro” 


mandates (shou ming iii). Perhaps it refers specifically to “Heaven's” con- 


ferral of lifespans / mandates. Since only Heaven possesses the authority to 


117 
118 
119 


120 


Xing zhong PISH 1 (King's bell 1), Jc 246. 

Shi Bo Shuofu ding IAA 2 rl (Scribe Bo Shuofu's cauldron), yc 2777. 

In this and the following two passages Jao reads shou ^, “to receive" as shou T$, "to give 
to,” “to confer" My rendering of shou ming * tii as the agent who confers lifespans / man- 
dates follows Jao’s discussion below. 

The meaning of this phrase, which in the original reads ‘KG — 7j » Wil T nz. 
K j , is not quite clear to me. Moreover, Jao's conventional reading of gai ©] as gaiqiu 
45K (qiqiu ZK), “to beg for," does not seem to fit the context very well. As Gong Fang 
names a tribe considered as enemies by the Shang, the possible alternative meaning of 
gai as "to attack" (see Kanji Shichü E $4 3k, accessed October 24, 2021, https://www 
.hiemalis.org/-acy/mnc/2680301n1d16.html.) or to harm would make more sense to 
me here. 
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bestow lifespans / mandates, the agent of the verb-object phrase shou ming 
can only be Heaven.!?! The third part of the “Fei ming” JF (Against fatalism) 


y 


chapter in the Mozi 257 relates: “In former times, Jie and Zhou held to ‘a belief 
in Heaven's Mandate’ and acted accordingly" (EE `- 4th ' "Ep miT) It 


follows that shou ming must be understood as a substitute term for Heaven: 
[the one who] confers lifespans / mandates is conterminous with Heaven. This 
suffices to show that the term ling Sin the oBI passage “qiu Gongfang yu 
shouming" (GJE TZS) stands for “you ming” F tii ([ Heaven’s] Mandate).!23 

In the Book of Documents as well as in bronze inscriptions, the “Heavenly 


Mandate” (tian ming K) is also referred to as the “Great Charge" (da ming 


ffi): 


BEA T RE - 


Make clearly known the great charge in the polity of Mei.!?? 


EEXCESEZAE JL IDN Cat) J ° 


Thereupon King Wen received this [Great Charge ].!25 


T 


The inscription from the Western Zhou Hu gui EX Ti (Hu's tureen) has “Great 
Auspicious Charge" (da lu mod XM). Lu & glosses here as jia $4, "excel- 
lent,” “auspicious.” The graph 4ij [in the following quote] is a complex variant 
form of ming ái: 


121 The seemingly misplaced phrase “receiving Heaven's Great 'Charge" (ZAHRA ' tii) ) 
preceding the statement “only Heaven possesses the authority to bestow commands [...]" 

(ERRA S of AYE RX...) in the original has been omitted in the English translation. 

122 Sun Yirang fanisi, Mozi jiangu 257 Hai, punc. and coll. Sun Qizhi 4:06 (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 2018), 9.280. It is generally agreed upon that what Mozi is criticizing 
in this chapter is the idea of fate or fatalism. Hence, in most translations of the Mozi the 
above quoted passage reads: "In former times, Jie [and Zhou] held to a belief in fate and 
acted accordingly" From the discussion below, however, it becomes clear that Jao under- 
stands the term ming here to refer to the notion of the Heavenly Mandate and not to an 
idea of fate. 

123 In the original the phrase reads | Ez BE OEST a ZB BM l. 
I suspect that perhaps due to an editorial mistake the object behind the subordination 
marker zhi Z , "from" or “of” has been omitted, otherwise the phrase would make no 
sense. Judging from the context I assume the missing object is ling $ (the early written 
from of ming fiji). 

124 “Jiu gao” Bari (Announcement on Wine), Shangshu zhengyi, 14.440. 

125 Hezun {12S (He's goblet), jc 6014. 
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B/E (PE) WI UE AE ^ E68 (8) 
AISA + HT ER EDE UA WA FEIER 
Zuu ~ BR - 


I, Hu, have made this sacrificial vessel, this precious gui-tureen, to sustain 
with grace my august forebears, patterned and bright. May it welcome 
down the former cultured men; may they descend and rise to the court 
of Di, reverently preserving great august Di’s greatly auspicious charge, 
using it to protect well my house, my throne, and my person.!26 


The last part of the “Fei ming” chapter in the Mozi quotes the words of the “Tai 
shi” X= (Great oath) saying: 


EENIA > WERE ^ HERA uani 


Di on High was not content and therefore sent down calamities. Our 
[house of] Zhou received it (i.e., the mandate) from the Great Di.!2” 


When the Zhou people replaced the Yin as rulers over man, they proclaimed 


for themselves to have received a mandate from Heaven. So, for instance, in the 


following passages found in Western Zhou bronze inscriptions: 


Greatly illustrious [Kings] Wen and Wu received [Heaven's] Mandate.!28 


TEN (XD) ERSRKAKS GEEK GEO RBC (XO EF. 


Greatly manifest King Wen received Heaven's Great Charge. At the time 
King Wu succeeded King Wen, he created the [Zhou] polity.!29 


Based on these and similar epigraphic statements, some scholars hold that the 


conception of Heaven and the Heavenly Mandate was purely a Zhou inven- 


tion. I believe it is correct to assume that the Zhou people emphasized the 


126 


127 
128 


129 


Translation adapted from Robert Eno, "Inscriptional Records of the Western Zhou,” last 
modified January 2017, http://www.iub.edu/~g380/3.10-WZhou_Bronzes-2010.pdf. 

Mozi jiangu, 9.281-2. 

Jao gives the name of the carrier of this inscription as Wu gui $i (Wu's tureen), how- 
ever it should be Xun gui 38/33 (Xun's tureen), JC 4321. 

Yu ding Sami (Yu's cauldron), jc 2837. 
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notion of Heaven, yet unless one accepts the three “Pan Geng” chapters to be 
products of Zhou historiogenesis, it would be very difficult to maintain that 
they are original Zhou creations. 

The third among the five felicities (wu fu ATF) mentioned in the “Hong fan" 
chapter is called “ease and tranquility” (kang ning RE); the fourth is called 
the “cultivation of a fine virtue" (you hao de (^f $5); and the fifth, “fulfilling 
one's life / mandate to the end” (zhong ming $1). The phrase zhong ming 


^m 


also appears in the inscription from the Jing Hou gui FREE (Marquis of 
Jing's tureen):30 


RARE ETE AR GRO A GO ATAN 


[May I] serve well the deities above and below and nourish a full life / 
mandate to the end in Zhou. 


Being unable to fulfil one's life / mandate all the way through the end is called 
to drop one's mandate (zhui ming iz), as related in the Yu ding inscription: 


Riisa (ER) > (dn) 


I have heard that Yin has dropped its mandate. 


The "Pan Geng" chapter refers to this as "to cut off / being cut off from one's 
life / mandate” (duan ming Éfrás),3! whereas the “Gaozong rongri" chapter calls 
it “to terminate one's life / mandate" (jue ming &&).?? The term zhong ming, 


moreover, is synonymous with yong ming 7K ti “ 

The Great Charge lies at the center of the Zhou people’s discursive claim 
to rightfully replace the Yin at the head of the Tianxia ecumene. Judging from 
the many instances of the phrase jiang yong [e7k, “to send down perpetuity,” 
in the Shangshw's 4% (Documents of Shang) “Pan Geng” chapter as well as 
in the OBI, it becomes evident that the focus on “ming” (as heavenly ordained 
lifespan / mandate [tr. note]) did not just originate with the advent of the 
Zhou. The Zhouli's idea of “seeking perpetual correctness" (2E7k Ei) and the 
"Pan Geng's" notion of “reverently attending to the commands of Heaven" 
(fes Xf) are very likely closely related to each other. Otherwise, the “Shao 


perpetual life / mandate.’ 


130 JC 4241. 
131 Shangshu Zhengyi, 9.268. 
132 Ibid, 10.304. 
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gao’s” admonishment wouldn' have been so easily accepted by both the Yin 
and the Zhou, let alone would it have generated such profound persuasiveness. 

Let us take another look at the three parts of the “Fei ming” chapter in the 
Mozi. These passages ridicule the Ruist belief in the existence of fate (or the 
Heavenly Mandate in Jao’s understanding [tr. note]) which Mozi considers as 
harmful. He proclaims that those who insist on the existence of fate (or the 
Heavenly Mandate) are not ren {—, (humane / benevolent). The respective pas- 
sages in the Mozi cite the following lost passages from different canonical texts: 


(EZR) AZA: RAS ERE Am BID JL 
> MERE KME 7, 


There is a saying in the “Yu zhi zong de” (Collected virtues of Yu): “If prom- 
ises are not fulfilled, Heaven and the people will not be able to protect 
one. If one gives free rein to a cruel heart, Heaven will send down disas- 
ters. If one does not carefully cultivate one’s virtue, how can Heaven’s 
Mandate protect one?” 


(PEZE) E: RAS: Aeon Po WREN) RH 
FREM ° 


XX[ 
| 


The “Zhong Hui zhi gao” (Announcement of Zhong Hui) says: “I have 
heard that [the last ruler of] Xia feigned the Mandate of Heaven and 
issued forth orders to his subjects. Di thereupon resented him and 
destroyed his armies."33 


(RE) ZS RATE) BB: PET! RAR? BE 
320 Aia Tk > ERRE ^ BEACH B ^ SEU RII > GSR HR ae C B 
iG Lith TVA > EENE: WERE > RAI SZ 


AE ° 


133  Mozijiangu, 9.280. Jao remarks here that in the transmitted Book of Documents this pas- 
sage reads: 

ETAGE BSEC Laney T o WALA > SURE a HRE - 
The king of Xia was an offender, falsely and calumniously alleging the sanction of supreme 
Heaven to spread his commands down below. On this account Di viewed him with disap- 
probation and chose Shang to receive his appointment, [ordering them] to straightfor- 
ward employ their troops [against Xia]. (Shangshu zhengyi, 8.234. Translation adapted 
from Legge, The Shoo King, 179). 
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As to the words of the Great oath, the Taizi Fa, says: “Ah princes! Heaven 
has manifest virtue. Its actions are clear. It made a ‘mirror’ near at hand 
and that was the Yin king. He claimed each man had his own fate, rev- 
erence should not be practiced, sacrifices were of no avail, and cruelty 
could do no harm. Di on High was not pleased, and the Nine Regions met 
with destruction. Di was not content, and he sent down calamities. It was 
our house of Zhou that [henceforth] received it (i.e., the mandate) from 
the great Di.”!34 


The word bao ££ here is coterminous with bao {fF (protect, safeguard) as it 


appears in the phrase "[Heaven] watched over me and protected me (?)” (a(R 
RAE) from the Yu ding inscription, as well as in “using the mandate to 
protect well my house" (Fiji 12x) from the Hu gui inscription. The origins 
of this idea cannot but predate the Zhou period. As Mozi proclaims, Jie held to 
a belief in the existence of Heaven's Mandate and acted accordingly; Tang %5 
rejected it and composed the Announcement of Zhong Hui. Zhou &] held on to 
a belief in the existence of Heaven's Mandate and acted accordingly; King Wu 
rejected it by composing the Great oath and the Taizi Fa. What Jie and Zhou 
held on to might have been a written announcement of some kind, proclaim- 
ing their receipt of the Heavenly Mandate. This means that the rulers of both 
Xia and Yin had persuaded themselves that the Heavenly Mandate indeed 
existed and that they were in possession of it. In any case, the origins of the 
theory concerning the Mandate of Heaven must reach back far into antiquity. 
What Mozi rejected about this idea was the pretentious appropriation of the 
Heavenly Mandate by cruel rulers. He states: 


aw 


FEI Wa MERTE S HSK PELLET go 
EJERS” ERAGE CRUPRESER S dE EEFT 
Seth ABIES) the 


It is said in the Songs and the Documents of Shang and Xia: "The Mandate 
is the creation of evil kings. Moreover, for gentlemen and rulers of the 
present age who wish to distinguish the causes of right and wrong and of 


134 Mozijiangu, 9.280-2. The English translation of all three passages from the Mozi above 
has been adapted from Ian Johnston, trans., The Mozi: A Complete Translation (Hong 
Kong: The Chinese University Press, 2010), 343-5. 

135 lam unable to make sense of the phrase ' Bid [8] | , nor does it appear in the Yu 
ding inscription, where we find the following statement instead: "Heaven watched over 
his son and greatly protected our former kings [in their possession of] the four quarters" 


(RRE) ET ^ ERE AD) PRICE > LIA). 
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benefit and harm, it is proper that a belief in the Mandate of Heaven can- 
not but be resolutely rejected.” To hold that there is a Mandate is of great 
harm to the Tianxia ecumene, which is why Master Mozi rejected it.!96 


Following the words of Mozi, we can no longer simply assume that the notion 
of the Heavenly Mandate was a genuine Zhou innovation. 


6 The Meaning of “de yuan” (#47) 


What conditions need to be fulfilled before one can pray for Heaven’s per- 
petual Mandate? Whether or not one receives Heaven’s support depends 
on one’s ability to venerate and uphold one’s moral commitment. Political 
leaders need to position themselves at the head of [a state’s] moral commit- 
ment (7877), as stated in the “Yao dian" chapter in the Documents: “Honest 
commitment to one’s moral obligations stands truly at the beginning” 
(Ez At). The notion of de yuan {#7¢ implies that if a ruler puts himself 
in a position at the head or origin of [a state’s] moral commitment, he will be 
able to cause his affiliates across all ranks to be anxious and diligent so that 
the [task of fulfilling the Heavenly Mandate] can be accomplished. For this to 
succeed, even the common people will need to make their bright moral com- 
mitment manifest. 

There is a plethora of principles that sustain the notion of “praying for 


` 


blessings and good fortune and seeking for perpetual correctness" (*T4Ht# > 


3Kzk Ei). It is crucial to be quick to “venerate and uphold one's moral com- 


mitment” (5rf&), only then can one “pray to Heaven and [obtain a] perpetual 
mandate" (JTK ` zk), which will make one's rulership last for a long period 
of time. The three sorts of ming mentioned in the “Shao gao” chapter are "the 
endowment with wisdom, with good or bad fortune, and the endowment with 


a [longer or shorter] course of years" (d? > MERKI > ME). Their mean- 


ings have later been extended by the Ruists to denote “standard fate" (IEF), 


“adverse fate" (75) and “consequent fate" (Yay) respectively. The implica- 
tions of the latter set are somewhat different from that of the former: 


One pertains to the question of wisdom, it divides human nature into 
wise on top, and ignorant down below. 


136 Mozijiangu, 9.277. 
137 Shangshu zhengyi, 3.85. This sentence actually occurs in the “Shun dian" Z5 É& (Canon of 
Shun) and not in the "Yao dian." 
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One relates to the auspiciousness and inauspiciousness of one's encoun- 
ters. This is what Wang Chong describes as “the fate which one encoun- 
ters regardless of what one does" (fH Zab). 

One addresses the question of a longer or shorter course of years. This 


should be similar to what is called correct mandate / fate (1E iz). 


A correct mandate / fate is also referred to as ding ming jE iii (fixed mandate / 
fate). For the thirteenth year of the reign of Patriarch Cheng fi (577 BC), the 
Zuozhuan cites Liu Patriarch Kang £57 as saying: 


138 
139 


li 


a 


fT. 


"uml 


EC SECKU PDE > Area ts » ELLA 
t, » REE ZL ^ PREMU 9 


BUE TS SE BZ HU ^ PAX 


Humans are born of the spirit of central harmony between heaven and 
earth, and this is what is called their mandate. That is why there are mod- 
els for action and movement, ritual propriety and duty, majesty and bear- 
ing for securing this mandate. The able ones nurture this mandate and 
find their way to good fortune; the feckless ones ruin this mandate and 
bring on disaster. 


BUB T EIS > MAEN * PEAR” AURAS ° SUETE 


>H , EEF ue 
fH ^ BETR 


WA 


That is why noble men are assiduous in fulfilling ritual propriety, while 
common men exert themselves to the utmost in physical labor. In being 
assiduous in fulfilling ritual propriety, there is nothing equal to offering 
reverence. In exerting oneself to the utmost in physical labor, there is 
nothing equal to steady dedication. Reverence lies in nurturing the spir- 
its; dedication lies in keeping to one’s vocation. 


BIZ AS ^ (ETEBURL ^ TEH SUIS ^ ECA SER o TRABERG 


The great affairs of the domain lie with sacrifice and warfare. With sacri- 
fices, there is the ritual of distributing roasted sacrificial meat; with war- 
fare, there is the ritual of receiving sacrificial meat. These are the critical 
junctures in serving the spirits.!39 


Lunheng jiaoshi, 1.31. 
Zuo, Cheng 13.2, 860-1. The English translation of this passage follows with minor amend- 
ments that of Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 803. Jao explains here that 
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The meaning behind the phrase “seeking perpetual correctness" (27k Ei) is 


“to 


[try to] perpetually achieve one's correct [conduct]" (FEE). The nec- 


essary precondition for this endeavor is to “fulfill one’s moral commitments” 


(f&-7 FA). Statements such as “being able to make manifest one's great 


de” 


(rz B f8:)^9 in the "Yao dian,” or “to make manifest one’s brilliant de" 


(8H 


H3f&) in the Daxue KE (Great learning)! all evolved from this theory. 


Rectifying one's mandate and the notion of making manifest / venerate and 


uphold one's moral commitment come down to one and the same thing. 

The advocacy of de developed into the theory of de yuan during the Western 
Zhou period. Texts from bronze inscriptions repeatedly stress the impor- 
tance of the term de. Foremost among them ranks the Shi Zai ding HIERE 
(Commander Zai's cauldron) inscription:l4? 


140 
141 
142 


MEE /\4EIEA » E (08) T Ul ° s |! 2c (3) be we SS) 75 > 
EREZZE ° FASS LIB HR CAE (Afi) » C25 ENEJA ^ R 
(MANTA EAE e 


Cu 
T 


1H 


It was in the King's eighth year, in the first month at ding-mao day. The 
King spoke: "Commander Zai! You were able to offer up yourself in the 
service of my August Deceased Father King Mu. Because your great de 
is integer, you were able to employ your heart and to make upright and 
settle the de of your ruler as well, assisting me, the young heir, in succeed- 
ing to match the former Kings’ de." 


(8) XK) ZELDA E (8) ^ ORT ^ AR MIR ACER) AE 
AER) kHH FHJEQH)SSE BL (HE) SBE OHR) > E 
R—A e 


“I present you with a dark ceremonial robe with embroidered hem, a red 
apron, a vermillion jade pendant, a banner hung with bells, a grand com- 
mander's breast plate of bronze, and a bridle adorned with bronze. Use 


the bestowal of sacrificial meat to the participants of the rituals as well as to the common 
people all amount to gifts the spirits made to man. 

Shangshu zhengyi, 2.31. 

Liji zhengyi, 60.1859. 

JC 2830. Jao quotes this inscription in highly abbreviated form. For the convenience of 
the reader, I have decided to give the inscription here in full length. For extensive notes 
on my philological choices, see my “Command and Commitment: Terms of Kingship in 
Western Zhou Bronze Inscriptions and in the Book of Documents” (Ph.D. Diss., University 
of Edinburgh, 2019), 302-6. 
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these to emulate your sage forbears’ brightly manifest and exhaustive ser- 
vice to the former Kings, and so serve me, the solitary man.” 


FEA > (RACE) ABTS CE) ARE EE ACTUS OS) AE 
KEAS o SUSE A (JB: (08) BE (PE) > AS SEG EHE 
(48) RU (X) £8 > FHES S BE AC 
FME &RESK(SS) > HRE 


UNTER) E^ ELH) BAER) > f 


Zai bowed prostrate. The retiring elder Grand Commander put forward 
Zai to serve his august ruler. Nor did the Son of Heaven forget the far 
reaching de of Patriarch Shangfu. Zai praised the valor of the Grand 
Commander. “I myself am merely a small child. Reverently day and 
night I strive to follow the example of my forebears' bright de in serving 
my august ruler. The elder Grand Commander as well was truly able to 
continue his forebears' affairs. Together their descendants share in the 
burden of their august ruler's exclusive and enduring de-commitment, 
protecting the person of the King.’ 


AB (FE) SURTE) - (ER - 80) ES (E E80) P9 CE) ACER 
(CERAT ^. AROR RZ) ELE) H (B) ° 


^], Zai, dare to pray for the King's good fortune; may the Son of Heaven 
be granted ten thousand years! I, Zai, shall follow the scope and pattern 
of the elder Grand Commander in serving and protecting the Son of 
Heaven; in this, I shall follow my bright forebears’ correct de.’ 


See also the beginning of the text from the Qiang pan 3553 (Qiang's basin) 


inscription:143 


SCE BARR) BAAD) FBC > ES EENES) e 


In antiquity, when King Wen first brought stability and harmony into the 
affairs of his government, Di on High sent down brilliant de and great 
protection. 


The above cited inscriptions modify the term de by combining it with vari- 
ous attributes, resulting in a number of bound forms, including kong de FL 
(great de), lie de ¥i\(7I)## (bright de), jie de (8i)& (correct de), yi de 


143 JC 10175. 
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Vx (85)18 (brilliant de) and so on. Kong de appears also in the Daodejing 25185 
(Classic of the Way and of Virtue) in the phrase “the behavior of the great de" 
(FLZ) H f& stands for jie de FA. The “Ai Gong wen" zx zx R5] (Questions 
of Patriarch Ai) chapter in the Liji has: “to make their clothes fit the correct 
category" (BUB EXHIE)J45 The shu ffi commentary explains: “Jie ffi means 
zheng JE (correct). Chou fit means lei #4 (kind, category).”!*6 For the seventh 


year of Patriarch Wen X (619 BC), the Zuozhuan notes: “Correcting de, using 
things advantageously, and enriching livelihood are the three official affairs.” 
GERE > RUF > BÆ > 387 —3:R).7 Hence the first of the three official affairs 
is to "correct one's de." 


In the "Shao gao" we read: "When the king fulfills his moral commitment, 
he may pray to Heaven for a perpetual mandate" (FEZ > RKA) 
Therefore, we know that fulfilling one's moral obligations is what is most favor- 


able for achieving perpetual correctness. When the king positions himself at 
the head of [his state's] moral obligations, then this called “de yuan." The many 


officials also need to “accept and protect the awesome decree" (RZA) and 


“make manifest their moral commitment" (HHf&) in order to be able to provide 
the king with what is necessary to successfully pray to Heaven for a perpetual 
mandate. The entire text serves as a constant reminder for the house of Zhou to 
honor their moral commitment. As such it constitutes the teachings of Zhou. 
The reason why Confucius put prayers and divinations last, attaching greater 
importance to virtue and propriety instead, is because he was carrying on the 
lessons of the Zhou people. Although Confucius belonged to the Yin people, he 
himself proclaimed: “I follow Zhou" (Ef J&j).'^9? His philosophy amply shows 
this inclination. 


7 Concluding Remarks: A Philological Philosophy 


The present article brings together insights I have gained over the course of 
several decades of meticulous philological study of the classics and related epi- 
graphic material. I have long since planned to write these down in order to seek 


144 Laozi Daodejing zhu jiaoshi ET EER ERES, coll and annot. Lou Yulie [£57 
(Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2018), 21.52. 

145 Liji zhengyi, 50.1604. 

146 Ibid, 50.1605. 

147 Zuo, Wen 7.2, 564. The English translation of this passage follows Durrant, Li, and 
Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 507. 

148 Shangshu zhengyi, 15.472. 

149 Lunyujishi, 6.182. 
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the opinion and criticism of learned colleagues. The idea of “a new epoch of 
great revival” (Ei - £67c)in Feng Youlan's Ej fiti (1895-1990) Zhen yuan san shu 
AJC (Three books of the Great Revival) finds its origins in the con- 
cept of the four virtues, yuan 7t (great beginning), heng = (unobstructed 
development), li $!| (harmonious gain) and zhen (correct firmness), as 
they are laid out in the Changes’ Wenyan commentary to the hexagram Qian. 
Ancient man had to adjust to the four seasons. In this context, zhen belongs 
to the season of winter.!5! The Yinshu manuscript relates how Pengzu spoke 
about birth, growing, harvest and storing. In proceeding from winter to 
spring, ancient man became aware of the pattern of a new beginning com- 
ing after each period of correctness, where each virtue brings forth another. 
Zhu Xi thus states: “If not zhen, then there is nothing to bring forth yuan" 
(f ARIEL JC). With the discovery of Shang oB1 numerous instances of 
the graph zhen Ei came to light, which scholars subsequently glossed as “to ask,” 
while at the same time abandoning the theory of the four virtues. They over- 
looked the fact that zhen should be interpreted in terms of zheng IE (correct / 
rectitude) and that "great beginning" is the first and chief quality of goodness 
(327 R), also referred to as the "beginning of virtue or moral commitment" 
(1877) in the “Shao gao” chapter.5? From the Zhou people's practice of perpet- 
uating this wisdom in important official documents, as well as from the newly 
excavated Mu He commentary to the Changes, where we find Confucius being 
quoted as saying: “unobstructed development is the convergence of goodness" 
(Syet), we know the notion of the four virtues is an old pre-Qin 
concept. Shang Binghe's Ri HAI (1870-1950) assumption that the eight phrases 
in the Wenyan commentary present the earliest commentarial literature on 
the Changes comes close to the truth. 


We now know that zhen Ei glosses as zheng 1E, as well as that these two 
graphs were used interchangeably. Both the Yin and the Zhou people thought 
it important to determine the correct way to proceed with their endeavors. In 
seeking perpetual correctness, they resorted to plastromancy to create a com- 
munication channel between man and spirits. The “Da Yu mo" chapter says 
that one needs to first make up one's mind and then refer (one's decision) to 
the great turtle. Human counsels and spirit counsels need to be conducted 


150 See Yin Ding BE4#, Feng Youlan 755 i] (Taipei: Dong da chuban, 1991), 47-8 for the his- 
torical implications of this title. 

151 Cf Shang Binghe RFI, Zhouyi Shangshixue FA ij = (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1980), 27. 

152 Zhuziyulei, 68.27), rpt. in Sikuquanshu, 701: 392. 

153 Shangshu zhengyi, 15.472. 

154 Qiu Xiguiet al., eds., Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 3:134. 
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in tandem in order for the consultations and deliberations to all be of one 
accord. The account in the “Da Yu mo” may be taken as proof that what we find 
described in the “Hong fan” chapter is not fabricated. What the phrase “the 


turtle determined it” (EIE Z) from the Songs emphasizes is how to arrive 


at [the ideal of] correctness through divination and how to establish the cor- 
rect way to proceed with the help of the numinous turtle. The usage of zhen as 
to ask must tally with the notion of [determining what is] correct. The act of 
pyromancy merely functions as a means within this process. That the Yin peo- 
ple introduced each act of plastromancy with the word zhen precisely shows 
the dignity of “determining a matter through the turtle” and the proper goal of 


possessing virtue. Zhen Ei may be regarded as the shared order which allowed 
humans and spirits to communicate with each other. The ability to maintain 
firm correctness resulted in the possession of a gracious mandate, thus the 
Western Zhou people continued to adhere to the Yin people’s old customs. 


Inthe “Dao zhu’ fat. (Prayer invocator) chapter from the Zhouli, the quest for 


“favorable perpetual correctness” (#1J7 Ei) is linked to the question of a “[lon- 


ger or shorter] course of years" (/f£4F) and of a “correct fate / mandate" (IEF), 


an issue which has its origins in the “Shao gao” chapter from the Book of 


Documents and in Liu Patriarch Kang's exposition on the notion of a "fixed 


fate / mandate" (78285). There is no way to arrive at the term's true explana- 


tion if one does not master all of the Classics. If one wants to elucidate the 
connotations of zhen by looking at the phrase "the turtle determined it" in the 
Wenwang you sheng ode from the Songs, one needs take into consideration 
also the Documents, the Li # (Ritual classics), the Chunqiu fk (Spring and 
Autumn Annals) and the Zuozhuan, as well as the evidence from oB1, bronze 


inscriptions and from the newly excavated Chu manuscripts, to arrive at a 
thorough interpretation. Moreover, in order to come to the understanding that 
zhen means zheng, one has to rely mainly on the help of philology. My friend 
Yang Liansheng flt (1914-1990) once advocated the idea of a “philological 


historiography.’ I think we should rather promote the method of a “philologi- 
cal philosophy.” The verification and interpretation of a number of historical 
concepts cannot be accomplished without applying the methods of philology. 
The meaning of zhen is a perfect example of this. 

It is my opinion that the study of ancient Chinese philosophy should free 
itself from two sorts of obstacles: The first is the obstacle posed by the adher- 
ence to Western conventions; the second obstacle is the tendency of overtly 
doubting antiquity. The fountainhead of Eastern thought grew out of and 
flourished on its own native ground and brought forth its own pattern. There is 
no need to make it fit into Western models. When it comes to the question of 
how to deal with textual sources as well as with the language of the Classics, it 
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is not enough to merely clarify their literal import, one needs to further com- 
prehend the texts’ hidden layers of meaning and establish links between syn- 
onyms in the languages employed across related Classics. The Old Script Book 
of Documents contains numerous quintessential ideas that still await system- 
atic collation. The lost writings quoted in the Mozi are of particular concern in 
this respect. The task of collating these textual variants should not be treated 
lightly, neither should those instances be regarded as forgeries and therefore 
be ignored. The present study makes use of the “Da Yu mo” and “Yu zhi zong 
de” chapters to explain the terms bi zhi ia (to fix one's determination) and xi 
zhi (RF (to make one's intentions clear), as well as the meaning of she zhong 
nai xin iT 7j» (to conform to something in one's heart), relating them to 
the opposition against tyrants' attempts to change Heaven's Mandate in the 
"Fei ming" chapter of the Mozi. This then serves to prove that the concept of 
the Heavenly Mandate betrays a long history and early origin and was certainly 
not just established by the Zhou people. Ancient written records are still very 
useful in this regard. 


Moral Speculation and the Conception of a Sky God 


The present study should be seen as an experiment.! Although its title reads 
‘Moral Speculation and the Conception of a Sky God,” the range of topics it 
touches upon is significantly broader. The central issue it addresses may per- 
haps best be described in terms of the development “from Religion to Philos- 
ophy" in ancient Chinese thought.? Among the relevant works inquiring into 
the origins of Western speculation, F. M. Cornford’s study deserves mentioning. 
From the scattered literary records of Ancient Greece, he manages to identify 
a common thread, pointing out two traditions, a scientific one and a mystical 
one, that underlie the formation of Western thought. He furthermore traces 
the origins of such important concepts as Nature, God, and the Soul. In these 
respects, his book may serve as a reference for our present endeavor. At some 
points it even mentions materials related to Chinese yin-yang thought.? As we 
are concerned here with the investigation into similar matters, we as well, from 
time to time, must resort to Western sources for the sake of comparison. In view 
of certain abstract problems, this method may facilitate our understanding and 
grasping of key issues. Yet in using these sources one needs to be rather cau- 
tious. At the same time, Chinese texts, especially the Confucian Classics, often 
suffer from being interpreted out of context by some scholars. Hence when it 
comes to understanding the semantic import of primary sources, the present 
study seeks a more appropriate approach in order to avoid faulty interpreta- 
tions as much as possible. When citing passages from the Book of Documents 


1 Jao presented a preliminary version of the present article during the Symposium on 
Scientific Methods of Research in the Study of Ancient Chinese Bronzes and Southeast 
Asian Metal and other Archaeological Artifacts in Melbourne, Australia, October 6-10, 1975. 
His conference paper has been translated into English by Noel Barnard (1922-2016) as "The 
Character te in Bronze Inscriptions,’ in The Proceedings of a Symposium on Scientific Methods 
of Research in the Study of Ancient Chinese Bronzes and Southeast Asian Metal and other 
Archaeological Artifacts, ed. Noel Barnard (Melbourne: National Gallery of Victoria, 1976), 
145-54. A significantly expanded Chinese version was published three years later under the 
title “Tianshenguan yu daode sixiang" fH Ele EH (Moral Speculation and the 
Conception of a Sky God) in Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica 
49.1 (1978): 77-100. This translation is based on the latter version as reprinted in wy 4: 326-61. 

2 Jao quotes here the first part of the title from F. M. (Francis MacDonald) Cornford's (1874- 
1943) seminal study, From Religion to Philosophy: A Study in the Origins of Western Speculation 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1912), which to some degree constitutes the Western 
counter draft for this study. 


3 “Regrettably though,’ Jao remarks, “these passages are limited to the insights from J. J. M. (Jan 
Jakob Maria) de Groot's (1854-1921), The Religion of the Chinese (New York: The MacMillan 
Company, 1910), therefore, it can be said that they are entirely without use to us.” 
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or the Zuozhuan for instance, each individual meaning will need to fit into the 
respective passages' larger contezt, often reguiring a process of repeated con- 
sideration before a decision on a certain interpretation can be confirmed. Thus, 
for some of the material cited below several explanations and perspectives 
will be provided. As this method is somewhat at variance with the established 
scholarly conventions, I have felt it necessary to explain my approach here in 
advance. 

Based on the example of Greek intellectual history, it is a generally agreed 
scholarly consensus that questions about the origins of morals in the West, 
such as concerning the relatedness of “destiny” and “law,” can be traced back to 
the announcement of Thales of Miletus (fl. 624/623—548/545 BC), according to 
which “the ultimate nature of all things is water, and the universe is alive — ‘has 
soul in it’ — and is full of spirits of gods.” Here one already finds mentioned 
the two concepts of “God” or “Spirit” and “Soul.”? Note that the “Shui di" 7K itt, 
(Water and earth) chapter in the Guanzi also states: 


KEE ? LZ ° 


What is water? It is the origin of the myriad phenomena.® 


In his preface to the Shuijing zhu 7K&&7* (Commentary on the water clas- 
sic), Li Daoyuan KREJT (fl. 466/472-527 AD) holds that water precedes all 
phenomena. He further quotes the following statement from Guo Pu's 3p 


=i 


276-324 AD)” Xuanzhongji % "i (Stories from the mid of mystery): 
gJ ystery 


KZV” ROEF” WAN - 


As to the element of water, it moistens the entire world; among the spirits 
none can equal it.8 


Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, 4. 
Ibid. 
Guanzi jiaozhu, 14.831. 
In the original, Jao gives the author as Guo [...] ZBL], put in brackets. 
The original quotation in Li Daoyuan’s preface reads: “Water accounts for the majority of the 
matter that makes up the world. It floats in the heaven's and it carries the solid land; above 
and below there is nothing it does not reach; among the myriad phenomena there is noth- 
ing it does not moisten. Its life-breath even runs within stone, merging completely with it. It 
takes not even an entire morning for it to moisten the entire world; among the spirits none is 
able to equal it" (KP 2S @7kth » PRE PRR o BYRNE kiki 
Ep o eet > RAAT ARES > DEEREHYD Ze). Cf. Shuijing zhu jiaozheng, 1. 


SAN 


AN aw A 
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This saying may serve as an analogy to the Greek example. 

The first religious poet of Greece, Hesiod (fl. 750 BC), repeatedly states 
that “Nature is moral.’ He tells us that men will receive blessings when they 
do good, whereas when they commit offenses, they necessarily will become 
subject to Heaven’s wrath. Man’s loss of morals causes Heaven to send down 
great torments. The incest of Oedipus therefore resulted in tremendous natu- 
ral disasters. In the belief of the ancient Greek philosophers the “Heavenly 
order" was conceived of as a moral category? This closely resembles the 
ancient Chinese reasoning expressed in the phrase: 


TK 


JOBS - 


The way of Heaven is to confer blessings on the morally good, and to 
make the depraved suffer from calamities.!? 


In early China, the graph “de” f& (commonly translated as “virtue” or “moral 
commitment” (tr. note]) appears as early as in the writings of the Yin period. 
The “Pan Geng" chapter from the Book of Documents says: 


ER LAPEER ert ZS > RRRA ° 


Now Di-on-High will restore the de of my high ancestor and [help us to] 
restore order to our house.” 


The appellation “high ancestor" refers here to Cheng Tang X; (the first Shang 
King, fl. 17th-16th century Bc); the rehabilitation of the ancestral virtue is 
described as depending on the High God's will and power. This suffices to show 
that people had recognized a strong connection between de and Di-on-High at 
this time. This integrated notion of morals and the idea of a Sky God presum- 
ably began to take shape during the late Yin period. 


9 In the above passage, Jao paraphrases the argument in Cornford, From Religion to 
Philosophy, 5-6. In his footnotes, he directly quotes from Cornford’s work the phrases “all 
nature is poisoned by the offence of man" (p. 5), and the “order of Nature is a moral order" 
(p. 6). 

io "Tang gao” a4 (Announcement of Tang), Shu 12.8590. 

11  Shu164164—-76. 
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The highest entity [in the cosmos] is called Heaven. Since in the knowledge 
and perception of man there is nothing bigger than the vault of the sky, Heaven 
became the subject of man’s veneration. This reverence towards the sky arose 
spontaneously out of man’s interaction with nature. Moreover, the worship of 
Heaven constitutes a common feature of belief shared by ancient religions all 
over the world.” 

The numerous instances of the graph di #7 found in oB1 from the Yin period 
in fact all stand for the notion of a Heavenly High God (Tian Di X77). Di was 
endowed with universal powers; the movements of the sun, the moon, and 
the stellar constellations, as well as winds, clouds, thunder, and rain were all 
commanded by it. The occurrences of floods and droughts, of rich and poor 
harvests too were controlled by Di. In sum, Di epitomized the highest univer- 
sal deity during the Yin period. It is safe to say that a very concrete idea of 
the divine was already in place by that time. A line from the “Xuan niao” & & 
(Dark bird) hymn in the “Shang song" R544 (Hymns of Shang) section of the 
Book of Songs reads: 


trma Anciently Di appointed Cheng Tang 


EEUU); ^ to campaign and take residence within these four cardi- 
nal regions.? 


Di in this passage evidently refers to the Heavenly High God. The succession 
of ruling houses took place according to Di's commands as well. Moreover, 
both the socio-political realm of man and the natural world were determined 
through Di's commands.^ 


12 Jao quotes here the following statement from Wen Tingshi's 3: XExX (1856-1904) Chun- 
changzi zhiyu &li uf 49 ZF. scroll 28: “When it comes to the religions of each region in the 
world, in ancient times they all shared a common focus on the worship of the sky.” (R P9 
SRA > HER URAAFE Fi); as well as: "Although humans are born with intel- 
lectual capacities, what they see when turning their gaze upward is that there is nothing 
vaster than the sky. Even though they might have developed independently of each other, 
veneration and worship of the sky must have had the same meaning everywhere" (A ^E. 
MAAR” HEHE” ARFA 5 BE RHI > MARRAZ ^ DMR) 
(Qingdai xueshu biji congkan 75 MN ES (lg ERO ARE TI], (Beijing: Xueyuan chubanshe, 2005], 
67.432). 

13 Mao #303 (Maoshi zhengyi, 20.1700). 

14 Jao refers the reader here to the passage called "The Sky-Religion" in E. O. (Edwin Oliver) 
James (1888-1972), Prehistoric Religion: A Study in Prehistoric Archaeology (London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1957), 204-28. 
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The names of winds and clouds are sometimes found modified by the 
epithet Di in OBI. Such as yun = (clouds) being referred to as Di-yun WE 
(Di-clouds),!5 or feng fi (wind) being referred to as Di-feng "i5 i, or Di-shi-feng 
E (PIA (Dis emissary, wind)./6 At the same time, “di” 77 functions as 
a name for a sacrifice; to conduct a di-sacrifice to the four cardinal regions 


is called “Fang-di” 7575. Di was truly a super God in possession of the four 


cardinal regions (i.e. the known world and the cosmos (tr. note]). When the 
Yin people were sacrificing to the deified winds of the four cardinal regions, 
they also conducted a “Di-sacrifice.” The above discussion suffices to show 
that the highest Sky-God in Yin OBI is Di. Di's awesome power controlled the 
fortunes and misfortunes in the human realm. When it comes to the natural 
realm, weather patterns and the changing fortunes of agricultural production 
all depended on Di's commands. Protecting and destroying were the two func- 
tions overseen by Di. 


The Shang kings are named wang Œ (king) in the oBI, as is the case with 
the High Ancestor Wang Hai + % for instance. Only towards the end of the 
late Shang period do we find designations such as Wen Wu Di Xj, Wen 
Wu Di Yi sce TY Z (on a newly excavated os! fragment from Zhouyuan jH JR, 
Shaanxi)!? or Di Xin 7732. The appellation Shang Di Ef (Di-on-High) only 
appears in the following instances from the corpus of Shang OBI: 


bo E OBGDO ERTES - 


ulli 


Crack-making, Zheng [testing:] Di-on-High sends down calamities.!? (HJ 
10166; Wu Ding # J [fl. 1250-1192 BC ]) 


Xiong ...... [testing:] Di-on-High ...... come out / emerge (HJ 24979; Zu 
Geng 1H E£—Zu Jia HE [fl. 1191-1148 Bc ]) 


15 “Testing: Conducting a di-sacrifice to the Di-clouds" (Hip +77 Z) (HJ 14227). 

16 — "Crack-making on xín-wei day: Di-wind. Not use. Rain" (ER [5 SU FH ERI) (H7 34150 + 
HJ 18915 + HJ 35290). For “Di’s emissary, wind" (77 5E [f] Bl), see Guo Moruo FRÆ 
Bucitongzuan | ER (Beijing: Kexue chubanshe, 1983 [1933], 398. 

17 For "Di-sacrifice to the Fang" (F777), see Luo Zhenyu EHRE, Yinxu shuqi Eze EZ, 
(Beijing: Zhongguo qingnian chubanshe, 1999), scroll 7, p. 1, no. 1; scroll 4, p. 17, no. 5. 

18 See fragment Hua in Cao Wei, Zhouyuan Jiaguwen. 

19 Cf Chen Mengjia RÆ X, Yinxu buci zongshu ESTE h Biel (Beijing: Kexue chuban- 
she, 1956), 564, for the various sorts of disasters associated with the graph 2 in late 
Shang OBI. 
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ERE)E E ETE io, 


Striking the drums five times to Di-on-High, [Di is] compliant. The King 
[will receive] assistance. Second [crack]. (HJ 30388; Lin Xin jzi3&-Kang 
Ding $E ] [fl. 147-1135 Bc])?° 


Mention of the title “Wang-Di” £7¢F (lit. King-Thearch) can be found in oB1 
dating from the reigns of Zu Geng 1HE£ and Zu Jia TH FH (fl. 191-1148 BC): 


20 


21 


22 


23 


Eh > BHR RAS RPE o 


On [...] the King divined through crack-making, proclaiming: From here 
downwards it signals content. In this case, [supplicatory prayer is to be 
conducted] towards Wang-Di (HJ 24980; Geng-Jia)?! 


BEE CA) BG 


Testing: It is Wang-Di and his peers (?) / the [one] man (?) who (HJ 
24978)? 


Mem: eB... 


[...] addressing Wang-Di, now saying [...] (HJ 30389; Lin-Kang)?? 


See Chang Yuzhi % +E =, "You Shangdai de ‘Di’ kan suowei ‘Huang Di" FURS {CA A 
Pree xe m^, Wen shi zhe SCE 1 (2008) 6: 36-8, for slightly different transcriptions and 
interpretations of the three fragments cited above. 

This OBI passage is somewhat problematic. See Chang Yuzhi, “You Shangdai de ‘Di’ kan 
suowei ‘Huang Di" 45-6, for a discussion of possible readings. 

The possible identity of the graph between di ? and bu "f as ren A (man, person, often 
used in the compound yu yi ren RK [I the one / lone man] as self-reference for the 
king in Shang sources) has originally been suggested by Chen Mengjia as a tentative 
preliminary interpretation (Yinxu buci zongshu, 579). Chang Yuzhi instead identifies the 
gräph ir in question as wang Ù (to not have, be without) and reads the entire passage as 
E> FECA | (as to the [affairs of the] King, there are none that Di is not com- 
pliant with). See Chang Yuzhi, “You Shangdai de ‘Di’ kan suowei ‘Huang Di',” 45-6. 

Chang Yuzhi suggests reading this passage as: '......[5&] BE > WSH... 4 (fas for] 
the king raising troops in the east, today [he will receive] Di's [assistance]). See Chang 


Yuzhi, “You Shangdai de ‘Di’ kan suowei ‘Huang Di?" 45-6. 


» 
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In OBI from periods two and three,?* the epithet Di had already been trans- 
ferred from the Sky God onto the human thearch, thus we can find the designa- 
tion “Wang-Di.’25 

As far as concerns the evidence from oB1, the concept of "Tian" KR (Heaven) 
was not as important as that of “Di.” Some scholars take the scarcity of the 
graph XX in the OBI as proof that the elevation of Heaven's position only took 
place under the Zhou people, just as the Romans had substituted Jupiter for 
Zeus.?6 Tradition has it that during the late Yin period, Wu Yi Z (fl. 147- 
1112 BC) had made an idol which he called “Sky God" (tian shen X). He then 
faced upward and shot it with an arrow.?? This may be taken as circumstan- 


tial evidence for the Shang's contempt of Heaven. Although the veneration of 


24 Jao refers here to Dong Zuobin's division of the Late Shang or Anyang period (ca. 1200- 
ca. 1051 BC) into five sub-periods according to different diviner groups, a periodization 
still widely used for the dating of oB1 by early China scholars today. Cf. Dong Zuobin, 
Jiaguwen duandai yanjiu li ASLI WA ZENI (Taipei: The Institute of History and 
Philology, Aacademia Sinica, 1963 [1932]). See also David N. Keightley, Sources of Shang 
History: The Oracle-Bone Inscriptions of Bronze Age China. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1978), 91-133. 

25 Citing the same three OBI passages as Jao does here, both Chen Mengjia and Hu Houxuan 

E/E (1911-1995) attested the existence of the appellation Wang-Di —-7#7 in late Shang 

OBI before him. See Chen Mengjia, Yinxu buci zongshu, 579; and Hu Houxuan, "Yin buci 

zhong de Shang-Di yu Wang-Di (xia)" B RFA EHET (F), Lishi yanjiu EE 

IF (1959) 10: 89-110. However, whereas Jao understands the term to mean “human 
na (i.e., the Shang king), Chen and Hu interpret the binome as denoting the 
High-god Di (i.e., Shang-Di or Di-on-High) and the reigning Shang king's parents respec- 
tively. Chang Yuzhi in turn reads wang and di as two separate terms in all three passages. 
Pointing to numerous further OBI passages that mention both the King and Di within the 
same charge, she claims that the appellation Wang-Di does not exist in extant Shang OBI. 
See Chang Yuzhi, "You Shangdai de ‘Di’ kan suowei ‘Huang Di?" 46-8. 

26 Jao refers the reader here to “The Origin of the Deity T'ien," in Herrlee G. (Glessner) Creel’s 
(1905-1994), The Origins of Statecraft in China, Volume One: The Western Chou Empire 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1970), 493-506. 

27 Jao cites here the following related passage from “Yin benji” 8x 4S4c in the Shiji: "Thearch 
Wu Yi had no principles; he made an image which he called ‘Sky God’ He gambled with 
it, ordering others to act on its behalf. When the ‘Sky God’ did not win, he abused it. He 
made a leather bag which he filled with blood, threw it up into the air and shot at it. This 
he called ‘Shooting at Heaven.” (WR RIE > Bi AGE CAH: B EROS A 
BIT XEMURIBS DEEZ o BER Ri MHZ > cw THI 4 ) (Shiji, 
3.104). Jao also mentions that Marcel Granet once compared this episode to tie Dalasi 

EALA people's custom of shooting arrows at Heaven whenever they encounter thun- 

derstorms, in an effort to render the Gods compliant. I was unable to identify the name 

of the people behind the transliteration dalasi, nor could I locate the source of Granet's 
alleged statement. For Granet's treatment of the myth of Wu Yi shooting the sky, see his 

Danses et Légendes, 2: 537—48. Jao further points to Michel de Montaigne, who states in his 

Essais "that the soul expends its passions upon false objects, where the true are wanting" 

(Comme l'ame descharge ses passions sur des objects faux, quand les vrais luy defaillent) 
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Heaven increased under the Zhou people, their conception of Di-on-High did 
not become devalued in turn. In fact, in Western Zhou writings Di-on-High 
and Heaven are sometimes used interchangeably. For instance, in the Shi Kun 
gui EiliJ2 (Commander Xun’s tureen) inscription we read: 


pa EA m ? ERRE HFA i 


And so, August Di unremittingly watched over and protected our Zhou 
and the four cardinal regions.?? 


The Mao Gong ding #4 (Patriarch Mao’s cauldron) inscription has: 


ERECKUR > MRRA H - 


And so, August Heaven unremittingly watched over and protected our 
Zhou.?? 


In the “Wen Hou zhi Ming" 3: £5 fr (Charge to Marquis Wen) chapter from 
the Book of Documents it says: 


EH Pu Selig XE e 


Thereupon, Di-on-High sent down its mandate on King Wen.°° 


Another passage in the Mao Gong ding reads: 


UE KC AME BER HH ? 
It was that Heaven sent down its mandate [on Zhou]. 


One instance has “Di-on-High sent down its mandate,” the other has “Heaven 
sent down its mandate." The Zhou people were also still worshipping Di-on- 
High. The Tian Wang gui KCU? (Tian Wang's tureen) inscription, dating from 


(Essais De Montaigne [Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1907], book 1 chapter 4, p. 42), to explain the 
reason for such behavioral patterns. 

28 JC 4342. 

29  JC 2841. 

30 Shu 48.27-36. My interpretation of ji £2as “to send down” in this and the following exam- 
ples follows Liu Zhao &J$IJ, “J? zi de xing-yin yi’ E) SASS, in idem, Shuxinji 
xubian: chutu wenxian yu guwenzi luncong BRE > HHSC REL TSC GA ER 

(Shanghai: Zhongxi shuju, 2018), 240-61. 
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the reign of King Wu FÌ (r. 1049/45-1043 BC), records the “conducting of a mil- 
let offering to Di-on-High" (33 = EE? ).3! The Hu zhong £$& (Hu's bell) inscrip- 
tion from the time of King Zhao Hd (r. 977/75-957 BC) states: 


EU o REMEKE ° 


Lif SRR > BRA 


N 


It was that August Di-on-High and the many [ancestral] spirits protected 
me, the little one, so that my plans have been successful without compe- 
tition. I therefore succeed to match the August Heavenly King (i.e., the 
royal protagonist's deceased predecessor [tr. note]).?2 


Here we find the appellations "August Di-on-High" and “August Heavenly 
King" appearing within the same inscription. A similar phenomenon can 
be observed in a passage from the Zhou Gong gui Jáj7x9z (Zhou Gong's 
tureen) inscription depicting the protagonist [or his deceased forebear 
(tr. Note)] as having been "able to arduously serve Di above and Di below" 
(HAJEE Fi). The expression Shang-xia Di E F} presumably refers to 
Di-on-High in Heaven and the kingly thearch (Wang Di +77) below on earth. 
Other inscriptions from musical instruments, such as that from the You zhong 
J4% (You's bell), have: 


x 


ERRETES - 


Mx 


The Former Kings solemnly reside to the left and to the right of Di.?* 


Compare also the following passage from the Tu Wang Yichu duan REE 3&4 Siti 
(Tu King Yichu's goblet) inscription: 


JE FTF ECARGXOCS - 


[May I use this goblet] to make offerings to August Heaven and to my 
Cultured Forebear?5 


31 JC 4261. 


32 Jc 260. My punctuation of this passage differs slightly from Jao's, which reads: ^ È 
EET ^ RRDA FARO > ABCC Ee KASEKE. 
33 JC 4241. 


34 JC 49. This bronze is better known by the name Bidi zhong BK FE (tr. note). 
35 Jc 6513. The name of this inscription is more commonly transcribed as Xu Wang Yichu zhi 
(REE fit (Xu King Yichu's goblet) (tr. note). 
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Having matched Heaven, the deceased king (i.e., the father of King Yichu, 
to whom this goblet is dedicated [tr. note]) was able to reside next to the 
Heavenly Di. Both constitute objects of veneration and sacrifice for the liv- 
ing. The Heavenly Di and the kingly thearch in combination become Di 
above and Di below. Since we find the designation Shang-xia Di on Zhou 
bronze vessels, we know that they did not replace Di with Heaven. Quite the 
contrary, in the conception of the Western Zhou people, Di and Di-on-High 
controlled the living, hence their positions were of utmost importance. 
This is not only the case in inscriptions from sacrificial vessels, in the early 


Zhou announcements (gao 55) and commands (ming $3) [transmitted in 
the Book of Documents (tr. note)], there are numerous terms and phrases 


employing the notion of Di, such as “Di ting" 7# JÆ (The court of Di), “Shang 


Di ming” Eteni (The command of Di-on-High), “Shang Di geng ming” E 
"HK (the bright command of Di-on-High), “Huang Tian Shang Di" £X 
E (August Heaven and Di-on-High), “jing shi Shang Di" #33 E75 (rever- 


ently serve Di-on-High), “Shang Di jian min" Erg aN (Di-on-High observes 


EZ 


the people) and others.3® The “Kang gao” Bati (Announcement of Kang) 
relates that King Wen's establishment of order throughout the Zhou's Western 
lands became known to Di-on-High. Di-on-High therefore sent down his 


grace. Heaven accordingly greatly charged King Wen to exterminate Yin, and 
to grandly receive its appointment.?7 The "Li Zheng" ZEX (Establishment 
of government) chapter relates how Cheng Tang arose and grandly admin- 
istered the bright command of Di-on-High, before Di eventually sent down 
punishments on him (ie., on the last Shang king Di Xin 7734 or Shou 47 


[fl. 1075-1046 Bc][tr. note]), subsequently replacing the Shang with the Zhou 
as the recipients of his charge.?? In sum, all dynastic changes followed the will 
of Di-on-High. Judging from the way the admonishments of Di-on-High are 


36 X All of these instances are listed in appendix one in Jao's original article. 
37 The original passage in the Book of Documents reads: 
VEPRA... o BIT Law > EUR o RIIALE JERR ^ HEIR ° 
King Wen established order throughout our western lands [...]. His endeavours became 
known to Di on High, and Di [bestowed] his grace [on him]. Heaven accordingly greatly 
charged King Wen to exterminate Yin, and to grandly receive its appointment. (Shu 
29.67—125). 
38 The original passage in the Book of Documents reads: 
BOs > Rig Dl EKapL.] HEZE > RRMA ^ PRS ° [...] 
RK Z ^ JIPRAR uu aua 
Cheng Tang arose and grandly administered the bright command of Di-on-High. [...] 
When it came to Shou, his character was impetuous. He chose men of severity and violent 
character to act as his associates in his polities. [...] Di-on-High then punished him, and 
caused us [i.e., the Zhou] to possess the lands of Xia, replacing the Shang with us as the 
recipients of his charge to govern the myriad families. (Shu 39.133-232). 
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presented in written announcements from the early Zhou period, one can 
say with certainty that the Zhou people did not show any sort of contempt 
towards the high god Di when they set up their polity. Later commentaries 
to the Confucian classics all hold that “Di-on-High is an alternative name for 
Heaven" (if > AZ pt). This interpretation is still valid. The inscrip- 


^E 


tion on the Li gui FINE (Li's tureen), the earliest extant Western Zhou bronze 


vessel dating from the reign of King Wu, unearthed in Lintong kj county, 
Shaanxi, reads: 


HEMER > FEFA-RH > eS) wi BUS 


When King Wu attacked Shang it was the morning of jia-zi day (day one 
in the sexagesimal ganzhi cycle) and Jupiter was in its correct position. 
The campaign could be perceived [by Di-on-High (according to Jao’s 
interpretation below) (tr. note) ], so that by dawn, Shang was taken.*° 


The phrase “could be perceived, by dawn Shang was taken" (Sti » VATE) 
closely resembles the meaning of the passage “(King Wen's] fame became 


known to Di on High [...], [Heaven accordingly greatly charged King Wen] 
to exterminate Yin" (BETET... 433,82) in the “Kang gao” chapter. The 
attack on Shang was perceived by Di-on-High, hence the battle on jia-zi day 


could result in a swift success. It was precisely this extermination of the Yin 
(¥F% fz) that has been mandated by Di-on-High. Thus, when it comes to the 
Zhou people's image of Di-on-High one notes that there is in fact no difference 
between the ranks of Heaven and Di. 


2 The Graph de f& in Writings from the Yin and Zhou Periods 


As has been mentioned above, the graph “de” f& can already be found in 


OBI from the Yin period. The revised edition of the Jiaguwen bian HE xci 
(Dictionary of the oracle bone script) reconfirms that the oB1 forms 17 and ;* 


39 For the shared meaning and the interchangeable use of the terms Di and Tian, Jao refers 
the reader further to Ikeda Suetoshi Xt HR fl] (1910-2000), "Shaku tei ten" $425 * K, in 
idem, Chügoku kodai shükyoshi kenkyü : seido to shiso PRIA [oS EA : HEL 

IE fH (Tokyo: Tokai University Press, 1998), 25-46. He also mentions Zheng Xuan's annota- 
tions to the Xiaojing 34 (Classic of Filial Piety) as saying: "Di-on-High is an alternative 
name for Heaven" (L7#74 > ZU) (Zheng Xuan É[Zz, annot; Pi Xirui EZ $5, 
comp, Xiaojing zhengzhu shu RAE ft [Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2016], 77). 

40 JC 4131. 
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should be transcribed as {2.41 According to Luo Zhenyu ZEfx-E, the graph was 
borrowed to write the word de &&, “to obtain,"4? which at the time still lacked 


its own graphical representation. Indeed, it seems quite possible to read the 


commonly found OBI phrases “you de" @(+!){# and “wang de" Ù as you de 
Af (will obtain) and wang de C74 (will not obtain) respectively. But con- 


sider for instance the following OBI fragment: 


ER h > ER HRTF? ° TVA 


Crack-making on geng-chen day, the king tested: “I will de fang.” Sixth 
month?? 


This instance of the graph {# contains the element xing fF (to move); the graph 
77 is composed from the element fang 7j and can be read as pang 3, convey- 


ing the meaning of "pu" jf (vast)*4 or “da” K (big).?? Accordingly, a reading of 
the fragment as “Our de will be vast” (H4448) would also be possible. 

Among the numerous phrases containing the term de in the three parts of 
the “Pan Geng” chapter, huang de FF {# (abandoning de), shuang de 3&f& (for- 
feiting de) or xiong de \X|{# (malignant de), for instance, all constitute negative 


expressions which go contrary to the idea of de proper, whereas the compounds 
shi de 4 (substantial de), ji de f&$& (accomplished de) as well as the phrase 
fu min de S Ecf& (extending de to the people) confirm the idea. What is more, 
the phrase “Di-on-High is about to reinstate my high ancestor's de” ( 5 (2 
TEEITHZ f&), where de is extended to and associated with the former kings, 
evidently echoes such common expressions of the Zhou people as "to emulate 
the former cultured ancestors’ honoring of bright de" (#5¢ x: tH E:8H(&). In the 


same vein, the phrases “ruo de" #41% (complying with de) and “zheng jue de" IE 
ERIE (to correct one's de) in the “Gaozong rongri" belong to the same group of 


stock phrases as “zheng de” 1Ef& (correct / upright de) and “Xianwang ruode" 


ABE 


AEE (the former kings complied with de) found in the inscriptions from 


the Yu ding i (Yu’s cauldron) and Mao Gong ding respectively. The notion 
of de therefore should have already been established during the Shang period. 
At least we do not have any good reason to deny this possibility. 


41 Sun Haibo fA et al., eds., Jiaguwen bian FA SCAR, 3rd rev. ed. (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 1965), 74. 

42 Ibid. 

43 HJ 20547. 

44  Shuowen jiezi, 7. 

45 . Guangya shuzheng, 1A.2. 
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When it comes to Western Zhou bronze inscriptions, the graph de surfaces 
broadly; for instance, in the inscriptions of such important vessels as the Ke 
ding vill (Ke's cauldron),!9 the Yu ding and the Ban gui DEE (Ban's tureen).47 
During the early Western Zhou period, the graph was also used as a personal 
name. Among the massive De ding (#7 cauldrons from the time of King 
Cheng pX (r. 1042/35-1006 BC), three are inscribed with a text commemorating 
a royal gift of cowries bestowed on a person named De.?? A fourth one bears an 
inscription mentioning a bestowal on a person named Shu De 4448.49 De and 
Shu De might well have been the same person. The name Shu De resembles 
the form of the agnomen of Zhou Gong Dan 2759 (Dan, the Duke of Zhou), 
Shu Dan XH. That this donor chose de as his byname precisely reflects the 
importance ascribed to the concept in early Zhou times. 

The received Classics from the Western Zhou period time and again refer 
to de in instructions and admonishments, such as can be found in the "Kang 
gao”, the “Shao gao,” the “Jun Shi" ##é (Prince Shi), the “Li zheng” and other 
chapters from the Book of Documents. In texts from bronze inscriptions too, the 
instances of the graph de constitute by no means isolated cases. Among them 
we find formulae and idiomatic expressions that can be compared to those in 
the transmitted Classics, such as the examples in the following table: 


TABLE15 Idiomatic expressions including de {# in the Book of Documents and in texts from 
Western Zhou bronze inscriptions 


Classics Bronze inscriptions 
zhong de H “Jiu gao” 383& Cai Hou zhong 2x ($8 (Count 
(central de) (Announcement on Cai's bell) 
alcohol) 
yuan de Tifa “Jiu gao” Fan Sheng gui 1$ 4E 6% (Fan 
(primordial de) Sheng’s tureen); Li ding JE 44 
(Li's cauldron) 
jing de KS “Jiu gao” Zhe X zhong #3) '$# (Zhe X's 
(constant de) bell) (here written 75118); Chen 
Man fu [=i (Chen Man's 
pannier) 


46 JC 2836. 
47 JC 4341. 
48 JC 2405 + 2661 + 3733. 
49 JC 3942. 
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TABLE 15 Idiomatic expressions including de f in the Book of Documents (cont.) 
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Classics Bronze inscriptions 
jing de BE “Shao gao”; "Wu yi" #@#% Ban gui 
(honoring de) (Against luxurious ease); 
“Jun shi" 
bing de RE “Jun shi” Shan ding #2! (Shan’s 
(uphold de) cauldron); Bo Dong gui 14k 
(Bo Dong’s tureen); Jin Gong 
ju & AX $& (Patriarch of Jin's 
pannier) 
ming de HA “Duo fang” 4&7; (Many Shu Xiang gui XER (Shu 


(bright / manifest de) regions); "Zi cai" REA Xiang’s tureen); Da Ke ding 


(Timber of the Rottlera); Att! (Greater Ke's cauldron); 


“Wen hou zhi ming" X; Qin Gong gui 282. (Patri 


arch 


(Za (Charge to the of Qin's tureen); Guo Shu zhong 


Marquis Wen) JERE (Guo Shu's bell) 


RHA 


As the above account shows, the conventional phrase “bing mingde” 3 


(uphold / maintaining bright / manifest de) was still extensively in use dur- 


ing the Spring and Autumn period within the spatial confines of the former 


Zhou realm. It was employed by the polities of Guo #§, Qin 2, and Jin # to 


proclaim their carrying on of the former Zhou kings’ manifest de, not daring 


to show the slightest bit of idleness and repose. The customary phrase “mu-mu 


bing de” 212572 (solemnly and reverently maintain de) is already attested 
in the Western Zhou Jing Ren Ning zhong WBA =f% (Jing Ren Ning’s bell) 


inscription.5° 


The compound zhengde £{#, which is found inscribed on ritual bronze ves- 


sels from the polities of Qi 7? and Xu f$; constitutes an adaption of the Da 
Yu ding’s usage “Wen wang zheng-de” LE TET (the upright de of King Wen). 
Hence the graph zheng Bt is to be read zheng IE (upright / correct). The phrase 


“jing yong ming de” %3%44( (constant harmonious bright de) seems 


to be 


related to the phrase “jing yong de" {3#(# (to honor harmonious de) in the Yu 


ding, with yong p conveying the sense of he f(1 (harmonious). The compound 


“Jing de" ZË, written 131 in the inscription from the Yue zhong and 4&7 in 


that from the Chen Man fu, means chang de %1% (constant de). i3 represents 


50 JC 109-12. 
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the complex from of the graph %. As can be inferred from these examples, 
the phrase “jing de-yi" 2&3 (constant de and propriety) in the Zuozhuan®! 
and the Mengzi's at “jing-de bu hui" RIEA E] (constant de does not bend)?? 
have quite a long history The compound tun de Wif& in the inscription 


from the Sizi hu fi]|-f-€ (Sizi's flagon)*? derives its meaning from the phrase 
"the former cultured men adhered to de, thereby revering their integrity" 
(HUC AR fidt [A&5t]) found in the Bo Dong gui inscription.5* tfi reads 
chun de &i{#, meaning uncorrupted de, as the term is employed in the line 
“And oh, how illustrious, the uncorrupted de of King Wen!” (BPFH > XE 
2 {8% 2 4t) from the Book of Songs.” 


3 Standing in Awe of Heaven’s Daunting Authority and the 
Establishment of the Idea of jing de ## (Honoring de) 


The two graphs jing jk and de f&, combined to form a phrase, appear with 


great frequency in the Zhoushu FE (Documents of Zhou). See for instance 
the “Shao gao:” 


USE) INSTT ER > eras FA > FERIE o 


Truly, Heaven had compassion for the people of the four cardinal regions; 
its favoring appointment lighted on our earnest founders. Let the king 
sedulously honor his de.56 


FARRE ^ CET FEA AES > BIE TE A ECS ae > AA] 
BUR o LLL ER BUTE ^ 75 EE B ° 


Let the king first bring under his influence the managers of affairs of Yin, 
associating them with the managers of affairs of our Zhou. This will regu- 
late their natures, and they will make daily advancement. Let the king 


51 Zuo, Ai 2.3, 1614. Cf. Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 1845. 

52 Mengzi 7B. 33. Cf. D. C. Lau, trans., Mencius: A Bilingual Edition, rev. ed. (Hong Kong: The 
Chinese University Press, 2003 [1984]), 324-25. 

53 JC 9719-9720. 

54 JC 4302. 

55 “Wei Tian zhi ming” EKR Z fñ (The Charge that Heaven gave), Mao #267 (Maoshi zhen- 
gyi, 19.1510). The English translation has been adapted from Waley, trans., The Book of 
Songs, 291. 

56 Shu 32.280-96; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 426. 
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make reverence the resting-place (of his mind). He may not but honor 
his de. [...] It was by not honoring their de that (Xia's) appointment fell 
prematurely to the ground.5? 


TOA ° USE | ZET > SOE baa SREMA > 
BD > one: ASRI ” CIE PETEK? TER 
RAE 


gs 


H 


Thus, the king commenced his duties. Oh! it is as on the birth of a son, 
when all depends on (the training of) his early life, through which he may 
secure his wisdom in the future, as if it were decreed to him. Now Heaven 
may have decreed wisdom (to our king); it may have decreed good fortune 
or bad; it may have decreed a (long) course of years; we only know that 
now is with him the commencement of his duties. Dwelling in this new 
settlement, let the king sedulously honor his de. When he is all-devoted 
to this de, he may pray to Heaven for a long-abiding appointment.58 


In the “Wu yi" chapter we read: 


57 
58 
59 
60 


n 


IRIE | BAZNMMESKUSUKIEC EE HAMER o EFR BURA ° 
ui > EGR) ER > REED o 


Oh! There likewise were King Tai and King Ji of our own Zhou, who 
attained to humility and reverential awe. King Wen dressed meanly and 
gave himself to the work of tranquillization and to that of husbandry. 
Admirably mild and beautifully humble, he cherished and protected the 
lesser people, and showed a fostering kindness to the wifeless men and 
widows.59 


= RE I AET RH RFR HAXE i ZkVu At TY eseess RU = [6 i 


Those kings of Yin, Zhong Zong, Gao Zong, and Zu-jia, with King Wen of 
our Zhou, these four men carried their knowledge into practice, |...) then 
they paid great and reverent attention to their de.©° 


Shu 32.431-507; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 429—430. 
Shu 32.556-609; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 430-31. 
Shu 35.269—304; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 468-69. 
Shu 35.480—516; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 472. 
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Further in the “Jun shi” we come across the following statement: 


ua HRER > TERE ATIF - 


If you can but reverently cultivate your virtue (now), and bring to light 
our men of eminent ability, then when you resign (your position) to 
some successor in a time of established security, (I will interpose no 
objection ).6! 


A similar reasoning can also be found in the inscription from the Western 
Zhou Ban gui: 


ERO ERT 1 (28) (CE) E ^ RAS > LT 


It was that the people did not accomplish (to establish and maintain) 
constant moral principles.9? They were blind to the charge of Heaven and 
thus had to perish.5? 


fe (RAEE Ay Q0 08. ^. CFEC) HE ° 


Evidently indeed, only through honoring one’s de, will (the danger of) 
perishing be distant.®* 


All the above passages can be regarded as famous remarks of the Zhou people. 
By ignoring Heaven's charge, one brings destruction upon oneself. It is there- 
fore of utmost importance to maintain and honor one's de. 

In the inscription from the Da Yu ding we further read the king's words as 
proclaiming: 


61 Shu 36.657—72; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 485. 

62 Chen Jian PRAI] suggests that zao 75 is used here in a similar manner as in the Mao ode 
“Si Zhai” WPF (Mao #240): "If grown men have de, young people can have accomplish- 
ments" (BERK AA Fii [Maoshi zhengyi, 16.189]). See Chen Jian, “Shi ‘zao’” 
exe in idem, Jiagu jinwen kaoshi lunji PB aw (Beijing: Xianzhuang shuju, 
2007), 175. 

63 My punctuation of this passage differs slightly from Jao's original, which reads: ' fE(IffE) 

RUT o AE) e ARAKS C È. 

64 Note that Jao reads yuan # (distant, far) here instead of the established rendering of the 
graph f£ as wei # (to go against, to disobey). There is, however, the chance that the graph 
3& is the result of an editorial mistake, in this case the last line would read “there will be 
no place where there is resistance" ( L- (28). 
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> AS BE (WEE) PX (Je) EER EENE KE” SA 
(AN) a (BR) ^ Ea (ER)FRE > RAE (BD e 


Now I charge you, Yu, to assist Rong in honoring (the standards of) 
harmonious de. Be constantly assiduous, remonstrate with me from 
dawn to dusk and hurry about (in service), standing in awe of Heaven's 
awesomeness. 


Here we come across the formulation “jing yong de" 52i (honouring harmo- 


nious de), where yong 3 means he FR (harmonious). Similar phrases appear in 


the Mao Gong ding inscription: 


EE 


AC CIC) RE) BAR (ERE SAR > ACEI) LS ^ Bice (RO SC) 9 


Do not dare to fail in your service, improve yourself day and night.55 
Respectfully bear in mind the King’s imperturbable awesomeness.96 


And in the “Gu ming” chapter from the Zhoushu: 


HEME: REEDE > MONDEO RT 
TRL AR BARR PO RAJ” RE 


REAK ° 


gr. 


The former sovereigns, Kings Wen and Wu, displayed in succession their 
equal glory, making sure provision for the support of the people, and set- 
ting forth their instructions. (The people) accorded a practical submis- 
sion; they did so without any opposition, so that their influence extended 
to Yin, and the Great Appointment (of Heaven) was secured. After them, 
I, the stupid one, reverently received the awesomeness of Heaven, and 
continued to keep the great instructions of Wen and Wu, not daring 
blindly to transgress them.®’ 


Here we find the expressions "respectfully bearing in mind the king's awesome- 


ness" (WE) and “reverently receiving the awesomeness of Heaven" (WZ 


65 


66 
67 


For the interpretation of [fil] as skao Af] (improve), see Chen Bingxin Bi RA, "Shi X ji 
xiang guan zi ci" & "El JE Bi), Guwenzi yanjiu 22 (2007): 96100. 

JC 2841. 

Shu 42.7719; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 547. 
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KEX) respectively. In order to be able to establish the charisma of the king it is 
necessary to stand in awe of Heaven's awesomeness. 

Dong Zhongshu # {ff (179-104 BC) once proclaimed in his Duice €j7& 
(Rescripts and responses): 


RATE ZR o CEBU © 


The juncture between Heaven and man must be held in awe indeed.®° 


The Chunqiu wei Fk% (Apocrypha on the Spring and Autumn annals) 
also says: 


RAZA > HAHAHA > GETTER o 


As to the joining of Heaven and man, evidently, this must utterly be held 
in awe.® 


Theories concerning the joining of the spheres of Heaven and of man were 
quite advanced during the Han period, yet the idea of “revering Heaven” 
(Ez) began to develop quite early, with plenty of examples to be found in 
the Songs and Documents as well as in bronze inscriptions. Passages from the 
Elegantiae and Hymns that mention the reverence of Heaven include the fol- 
lowing examples: 


Ke Compassionate Heaven, arrayed in terrors, 

AHRR” ^ How can it be, mighty Heaven? 

iH How do you not stand in awe of one another? 
HFK You do not stand in awe of Heaven.” 


SKB The terrors of Compassionate Heaven, 
MF NE Spreading out over the lands below.” 


68 Hanshu, 56.2498. See further Michael Loewe, Dong Zhongshu, a “Confucian” Heritage and 
the Chunqiu Fanlu (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 87-100 for Dong Zhongshu’s Duice. 

69 Hui Dong Sh, Hou Hanshu buzhu (2322 AVE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1985), 15.660. 

70 "Yu wu zheng” RELI (Rain without limit); Mao #194 (Maoshi zhengyi, 12.854—57). 
Translation adapted from Waley, The Book of Songs, 172-73. 

71 “Xiao min" /[ V (Foreboding); Mao #195 (Maoshi zhengyi, 12.862). Translation adapted 


from Waley, The Book of Songs, 174. 
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ZREN Immense are the terrors of great Heaven, 
PEJE But I am truly without blame.” 


ZXASKS 


FFA  Heisnotashamed before men; 
AFR He does not stand in awe of Heaven.73 


REPA ^ Donotl, night and day 
RAZI Revere the majesty of Heaven, 
CERERI. To preserve its favor.” 


Sayings about Heaven sending down its awesome terror are particularly 
numerous in extant admonitions from the Western Zhou period. These may 


be excerpted as below: 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


EHE B: TREDE? 9 AFR IER? 


Our people now all wish (the dynasty) to perish, saying, “Why does not 
Heaven send down its awesome terror?" Why does not (someone with) 
its great appointment make his appearance? What has the present king 
to do with us?75 


PAR BCEAT ARERR > FA BE< Wo EIB RAE ^ ABB 2c KER ” 
AUTE > ERA EE ° 


Nor shall I dare to reject the inflictions that Heaven sends down (on us). 
King Wen left to me the great precious tortoise-shell, to bring into con- 
nection with me the intelligence of Heaven. [...] As Heaven sends down 
its terrors, it appears as obvious that there are defects in our polity and 
the populace is not tranquil.”6 


“Qiao yan” 155 (Clever words); Mao #198 (Maoshi zhengyi, 12.883). Translation adapted 
from Waley, The Book of Songs, 179. 

"He ren si" fa) Af (What sort of person); Mao #199 (Maoshi zhengyi, 12.890). Translation 
adapted from Waley, The Book of Songs, 181. 

“Wo jiang” FR (We bring); Mao #272 (Maoshi zhengyi, 19.1530). Translation adapted 
from Waley, The Book of Songs, 293. 

“Xi Bo kan Li” PJH ERZE (Chief of the West’s conquest of Li); Shu 19.65-86; Translation 
adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 271. 

“Da gao” Shu 27.82-137; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 364-66. 
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77 
78 
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TX LIES > ONZE 


HE Abe ap > ERR > HETTAE ° RER” RE 


When Heaven was sending down its favoring decree and laying the foun- 
dations of (the eminence of) our people, (wine) was used only in the 
great sacrifices. When Heaven has sent down its terrors, and our people 
have thereby been greatly disorganized and lost their virtue, this may be 
traced invariably to their indulgence in wine.” 


RAAN ^ SEXUEL o BER ^ BMT o sss TET o HE 
f PESE ^ BEKBIE ° 


We, the Zhou, received (Heaven's) favoring decree. We accordingly felt 
charged with its bright awesomeness; carried out the punishments which 
kings inflict; rightly disposed of the appointment of Yin. [...] Di was not 
for (Yin), as appeared from the conduct of our inferior people, in which 
there is the brilliant dreadfulness of Heaven.79 


MR FERM” JBZKGECECKBBGERGXERRSZCHUE ^ HEA eo... 5 
> FROUH BS > FARSI KRR 9 -e (e ELTE ERE > BK 
ie — ETEK ICRI o BERL Y Es Y Bate € o BEGUN ° 


g 
> 
un 
E 


a 


ua 


I also do not dare to rest in the favor of Di's mandate, not forecasting at 
a distance the terrors of Heaven in the present time when there is no 
murmuring or disobedience among the people; (the issue) is with man. 
[...] Heaven gives long life to the just and the intelligent; it was thus that 
(those ministers) maintained and regulated the dynasty of Yin. He who 
came last to the throne was extinguished by the terrors of Heaven. [...] 
Afterwards, [these men of virtue] along with [King Wu], in great rever- 
ence of the majesty of Heaven, slew all his enemies. [...] What I tell you, 
O prince, are my sincere thoughts. O Shi, the Grand-Protector, if you can 
but reverently survey with me the decay and great disorders of Yin, and 
thence consider the dread majesty of Heaven (which warns) us.7? 


"Jiu gao” Shu 30.40—65; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 399-400. 

“Duo shi" £-£ (Many officers); Shu 34-35-93; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo 
King, 454-55. 

‘Jun shi"; Shu 36.59—622; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 475-84. 
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X] 


Kuku ^ KEAR EA ° 


Heaven then sought among your many regions, making a great impres- 
sion by its terrors to stir up one who might look (reverently) to it.8° 


AMZ RAR” AZRA” HRZ! MAA > ERATE > He 
FIRES > BRR è ...... SABER > VEBCHE FP ° ss AKER TERT > JERR 
|o EAER » Kail hii > RRA SBCETX T ° 


When there are doubts as to the infliction of any of the five punishments, 
that infliction should be forborne. When there are doubts as to the inflic- 
tion of any of the five fines, it should be forborne. Do you examine care- 
fully, and overcome every difficulty. When you have examined, and many 
things are clear, yet form a judgement from studying the appearances of 
the parties. If you find nothing on examination, do not listen to the case 
anymore. In everything, stand in awe of the dread majesty of Heaven. 
[...] Now Heaven, wishing to help the people, has made us its represen- 
tatives here below. [...] Ever stand in awe of the punishment of Heaven. 
It is not Heaven that does not deal impartially with men, but men ruin 
themselves. If the punishments of Heaven were not so extreme, nowhere 
under the sky would the people have good government.?! 


People during the Han period held that that the notion of “jing” 5j; (reverence, 


to revere) constituted the core of the instructions of Yin. In the "san jiao pian" 


ZA 


Fete 


fà (Chapter on the three instructions) in the Baihutong Hi (The com- 


prehensive discussions in the White Tiger Hall) we read: 


80 
81 
82 


BA ZCEAOM: HA RCRA o AZERA : RR 


SE o ROC ALES - 


The kings of the Yin people instructed by reverence and failed by [falling 
into] superstition. For the correction of superstition there is nothing bet- 
ter than wen (diligence / self-exertion).9?? The kings of the Zhou people 


“Duo fang"; Shu 38.393406; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 501. 

“Lü xing” Shu 47.569—908; Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 604-10. 

Due to its “basic openness which allows it to absorb different meanings according to 
different circumstances" (Martin Kern, "Ritual, Text, and the Formation of the Canon: 
Historical Transitions of ‘Wen’ in Early China,’ T'oung Pao 87.1 [2001]: 44), the term wen 
has no exact English equivalent. Moreover, its concordant translation as “pattern” or “cul- 
ture" does not make much sense in the given passage. As far as concerns a Western Zhou 
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instructed by wen and failed by [falling into] profligacy. For the correc- 
tion of profligacy there is nothing better than loyalty.5? 


The text further says: 


RAM o ioc Aus ^ SC TEE: 


The [kings of] Yin instructed by reverence, therefore they preferred the 
sacrificial vessels, so as to express the utmost reverence.9^ 


The “Yin benji” PÆ% (Basic annals of Yin) quotes the following passage from 
the Tang zheng zi. (Punitive expedition of Tang): 


83 


84 


ritual context, scholars point to a possible semantic affinity between the terms wen X: 
(*ma[n]), min & (*mra[n]?) "diligent" and min RB (*m*rog?) "to exert oneself, to strive.” 
See Lothar von Falkenhausen, "The Concept of Wen in the Ancient Chinese Ancestral 
Cult,” CLEAR 18 (1996): 18-9. Others, such as Chow Tse-Tsung Ej 4t (1916-2007), direct 
our attention to the semantic significance of the Western Zhou epigraphic form of the 
graph X. as t (7), with the element xin Ù "heart" or “mind” written in the middle. "As 
for the association of wen with the mind,” says Chow, “the Shuowen lists an entry min ES 
which it defines as ‘to exert oneself’ H 45#tt, and supports it with a quotation from 
the ‘Li zheng’ 17 EX of the Book of History [i.e. the Book of Documents (tr. Note) ] Z1% 
78. Since in the present edition of the History the word is given in the form &£ and no 
other printed record contains this form as shown in the Shuowen, the word is not widely 
noticed. But in the Lunyu Confucius is quoted as saying: ‘In self-exerting (or ‘in letters’) 
I am equal to other people. But as regards the superior man’s carrying out in his conduct 
what he professes, I have not attained it? CRB Ath > HITET o HIE RZAE. 
(7:32) The term X: 5& has bothered many commentators. A few scholars have noticed 
in the Shuowen an entry mu { which is also defined as ‘(self)-exerting’ tL, so they 
have suggested that 5 5 must be X |F. Considering the bronze inscription form of wen 
with the ‘mind’ in the middle, I would think this last epigraphic form probably had been 
transcribed into xS by some, and X; by others during Qin-Han times when the clerical 
style of writing (lishu BE) was created.” (Chow Tse-tsung, "Ancient Chinese Views on 
Literature, the Tao, and Their Relationship,” CLEAR 1 [1979]: 12). I am following Chow's 
alternative translation of wen as "self-exertion" or "diligence," not only because this mean- 
ing fits best with categories of jing %4 “reverence,” and zhong f "loyalty" with whom 
it is associated in the cited passage from the Baihutong, but also because it resonates 
with Jao's definition of the Western Zhou usage of jing as being alert, assiduous and dili- 
gent below. 

Chen Li [iE 17. annot., Baihutong shuzheng A Biag (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2018), 
8.369. The English translation of this passage follows Tjan Tjoe Som (ERX), trans., 
Po Hu Tung Aleit: The Comprehensive Discussions in the White Tiger Hall, 2 vols. 
(Leiden: Brill, 1949-52), 2: 555. 

Baihutong shuzheng, 8.372; Som, Po Hu T'ung, 2: 557-58. 
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Tang spoke: "If you cannot respect my commands, I will inflict upon you 
the penalty of death. Amnesty will not be granted.” Thus, the Punitive 


expedition of Tang was composed.55 


To say that the instructions of Yin were based on the idea of reverence is 


certainly not without justification. The “Zhou benji” JÆ% (Basic annals of 


Zhou) recounts how King Wu enters the palace of Zhou &j (d. 1046 BC) 


last Shang king with the posthumous name Di Xin 777 [tr. note]): 


(the 


Batt: EOERRHEST RS Li: | 


FERMA: | RZ RARER PRAEH ^ PEREIRA TE > SRR 


Yin Yi read out the prayer from the written bamboo slip:88 “The last 


descendant of Yin, Zhou, forsook his ancestors’, the former kings’ bright 


de, defied the deities by not offering them sacrifices, and, in his dullness, 


was cruel to the families of the many cognomens of the settlement of 


Shang. Let these [transgressions] be obvious and known to Heavenly 


August Di-on-High.”87 


Another version of the text has “August Heaven Di-on-High" (REF), 


whereas the “Ke Yin jie” 5¢8yf## (Overthrowing the Yin explained) chapter 
from the Yi Zhoushu writes “Vast Heaven Di-on-High" (5X E55). During this 
period the two concepts “Heaven” and Di-on-High are found to have been con- 


flated. Abandoning bright de was listed as a major crime committed by 


[the 


last Shang king] Zhou. The first part of the “Fei yue” JF2£ (Condemning music) 


chapter in the Mozi quotes a passage from the “Tang zhi guan xing” 257. 


EA 


(Code of punishment of Tang), where Yin Yi is depicted as condemning the 


[last king of] Yin: 


85  Shiji3.93-4. 


86 Jao remarks here that Yin Yi FR, also known as Scribe Yi (Shi Yi f$) is associated with 
the diviner grand historian of the Zhou court under King Wu and King Cheng. The Mohist 
section of the "Bibliographic Treatise” (Yiwenzhi 307) in the Hanshu lists a text bear- 


ing his name which, however, only exists in fragments today. 


87 Shiji, 4126. Translation adapted from Nienhauser Jr., ed., The Grand Scribe's Records, 


Volume I, 62. 
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HR 


ERY NANE o ESTE BEBE 


Di-on-High will not help him, so the nine lands are lost. Di-on-High 
opposes him and sends down many curses.®® 


The meaning of the binome Jiuyou 71, £ resembles that of Jiuzhou FLYN (Nine 
Provinces) and Jiuxian 715 (Nine Counties) in that all of them stand for the 
notion of All-under-Heaven. If what the Mozi is citing does in fact originate 
from a Yin penal code, then the idea of Di-on-High taking disciplinary mea- 
sures against the human sovereign would have already been written into the 


wooden manuscripts of the Yin people. 

The ^Wu Wang jian zuo" chapter from the Da Dai Liji holds that the way of 
the Yellow Thearch and Zhuan Xu is transmitted in the cinnabar document 
(dan shu FH), quoting the following words from the latter: 


ll 


WU QUA o PATE ^ AIRED - 


Auspicious is when reverence surpasses idleness; idleness surpassing rev- 
erence equals destruction. Propriety surpassing desires, this is to follow / 
comply with; ominous is when desires surpass propriety.9? 


The Di ming yan ¥ $359 (Examination of Di's mandate) from the Shangshu wei 
iz (Apocrypha to the Book of Documents) says: 


ui PREG SATE IEFQD ER BSE: 8G 
BEB: | 


On the last jia-zi day in autumn, a red sparrow, holding a cinnabar docu- 
ment in its beak, entered [the Zhou royal capital] Feng, and stopped at 
the door of Ji Chang [i.e., King Wen of Zhou (tr. note)]. The document 
reads: “Auspicious is when reverence surpasses idleness and so forth.”?? 


88 Sun Yirang, Mozi jiangu, 8.260—61 Translation adapted from John Knoblock and Jeffrey 
Riegel, Mozi 2:7: A Study and Translation of the Ethical and Political Writings (Berkeley: 
Institute of East Asian Studies, the University of California, 2013), 282. 

89  DaDaiLiji jiegu, 6.104. 

9o Cited in Shiji, 4.15. 
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Compare also the “Ming zhuan" BH/£ (enlightened tradition) chapter in the 
work Liu Tao.?! It is obvious how far back the origins of the concept jing actu- 
ally reach. In the “Chu yu’ we read: 


BASHA ^ DA Zi... o Te PARRA HRA ZB en 
E^ eu EI PRLE * RED REA GE ^ TIGEDISETITIS ^ ECT 
RE” BUM A E 


One honors and reveres the bright spirits in that one invokes them in 
sacrificial rites. [...] Thus, there are the offices of heaven and earth, spir- 
its and humans and of the categories of things. These are called the five 
offices, each in charge of its own order, without getting mixed up with 
one another. The people are therefore able to show loyalty and trust and 
the spirits can confer bright de. The affairs of men and of spirits are dif- 
ferentiated, with [the people] showing reverence [to the spirits] without 
being disrespectful.?? 


The people attached great importance to the value of reverence and were 
therefore able to hold their distance to the spirits. Yet no matter at how far a 
distance they kept them (F 54%), they still had to maintain their reverent 
attitude towards the spirits. The Lunyw's call “to apply oneself to the responsi- 
bilities due to men, and to revere the spirits while keeping them at a distance" 


(%5 


Fe $s > aeth) provides clear evidence for this assessment.?? 


Furthermore, in the Chu Silk Manuscript we read:94 


91 


92 
93 
94 


95 
96 


Got ERIE > HORUS [RS] s MERERI] > ABR [3E] - 
GOBER) ^ FRG RU » RE) HEROS > FRR e Bez 
BRE] 


D. C. Lau 2/5, Chen Fong Ching [5 77 IE, Liutao zhuzi suoyin KIRARI | (Hong 
Kong: Shangwu yinshuguan, 1997), 5. 

Guoyu jijie, 18.513—14. 

Lunyu jishi, 12.406. 

The following interpretative transcription of the Chu Silk Manuscript has been updated 
according to the latest version of Jao's “Chu boshu xin zheng,’ in idem, Xuantang jilin: 
Shilin xin bian, 3. 860-911. Some graphs left unidentified in Jao’s transcription have been 
supplemented from the most recent transcription of the manuscript's text in Li Ling, 
Zidanku boshu, 2: 43-77. 

This reconstruction follows Li Ling, Zidanku Boshu, 2: 56. 

This reconstruction follows ibid. 
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Never be disrespectful. When Heaven creates good fortune, the spirits 
will then cause it to arrive to you. When Heaven creates calamities, the 
spirits will (likewise) confer them on you. Be attentive and reverent in 
serving the spirits and take Heaven’s patterns as standard. Revere the 
Heavenly patterns and the people will bring them sacrifices. Respect 
them [i.e., Heaven's patterns] without deviation. 


From this ardent admonition we may know that the notion of jing was related 
in a most important way to the business of serving the spirits. 
The Shi Daxu EK FF (The great preface to the Book of Songs) proclaims: 


CED EMER ° 


Mx 


Through poetry, the former kings effected filial devotion and respect 
[towards the spirits].9" 


Itisin conjunction with each other that reverence towards the spirits and filial 
piety become statutory. The strong association between jing and offering sacri- 
fices is also clearly stated in the Liji. The “Ji yi" 4836 (The meaning of sacrifices) 
chapter has: "Importunateness [in sacrificing] is inconsistent with reverence.’ 


([4& 


] 


HRJ). 8 The “Ji tong” 4845 (A summary account of sacrifices) chap- 


ter says: 


97 


98 


99 


KTEJ” EJ SEE - SES WEZER 
Scu BRAT SHE ^ Leth - 


It was not that the Son of Heaven and the princes had not men to plough 
for them, or that the queen and the princely wives had not women to 
tend the silkworms for them; it (them ploughing the fields and tending 
the silkworms themselves [tr. note]) was to give expression to their per- 
sonal sincerity. Such sincerity is what is called doing their utmost; and 
such doing of their utmost is what is called reverence. When they had 
reverently done their utmost, they could serve the bright spirits. Such was 
the way of sacrificing.?? 


Maoshi zhengyi, 112. Compare Stephen Owen, Readings in Chinese Literary Thought 
(Cambridge, MA.: Harvard University Press, 1992),44—5. 

Liji zhengyi, 47.1528. Translation adapted from James Legge, trans., Li Chi: Book of Rites, 
2 vols., edited by Ch'u Chai and Winberg Chai (New Hyde Park: University Books, 1967 
[1885]), 2: 210. 

Liji Zhengyi, 49.1573. Translation adapted from Legge, Li Chi, 2: 239. 
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The text of this passage continues: 


RTTE RETETE ARIETA o 


The Son of Heaven had his sacred field of a thousand acres, his wives 
unwound the silk threads [from the cocoons of the silkworms] and raised 
the sacrificial animals which were to be offered in sacrifice to the former 
kings and patriarchs.10° 


Also in the “Xiang yin jiu yi" PEKE (The meaning of the drinking festivity 
in the districts) we read: 


(ee BEARS A DARE Bima coat el 
RAUS ^ Tat Gath o 


Intercourse being conducted on the basis of fellow-kindness and pro- 
priety, guests and host exchanging toasts and the number of stands and 
dishes being properly fixed, this is called consecration. When conse- 
cration is established, and the procedures are handled with reverence, 
this is called ritual etiquette. Ritual etiquette embodying the distinction 
between old and young is called de. De is that which is the characteristic 
of (lit. obtained within (tr. note]) the person.!?! 
This passage explains de {# paronomastically in terms of de # (to obtain) and 
defines the honoring of de as the foundation of ritual propriety (li 15). 
The Zhou people's conquest over the Yin does indeed mark the rise of a new 


power, similar to the case of Persia overthrowing Babylon. The Zhou people 
had their own original ideas on how to establish their state. “Honoring de" is 
really an elaboration and advancement of the instructions of Yin. Jing refers 
to the veneration of Heaven whereas de marks the essence of cultivating one's 
person. To put it in concrete terms, jing may be described as the expression 
of standing in awe of Heaven; magnificent de in turn implies a person's per- 
fected dignified deportment, which takes its pattern from the Heavenly High 
god. In his “Dian yin" #15| (Elaboration on the canon), Ban Gu HEE] (32-92 
AD) proclaims: “Vast and impressive is this de, a thearch's utmost deportment.’ 


100 This passage does not appear in the Li ji and has, to my knowledge, no verbatim counter- 
part in any of the transmitted classics. 
101 Liji zhengyi, 61.1902. Translation adapted from Legge, Li Chi, 2.438. 
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ua O i AZE) Although this saying comes from a person liv- 
ing in the Han period, its meaning without doubt must have been informed by 
ancient wisdom. 

The hymn “Jing zhi” 517 (Reverence) in the Zhou song WJM (Hymns of 
Zhou) section from the Book of Songs reads: 


ee) Reverence, reverence! 

RAE By Heaven all is observed; 

anh yak Its appointment is not easy to hold. 

fe E ae tE E Do not say it is high, high above, 

ERE Going up and down about its own business. 
RIEZ Day in day out it watches us here.!?3 


Mighty Heaven oversees man at every turn, it is thus absolutely necessary to be 
“reverent, reverent.” The “Shao gao” chapter furthermore says: 


Let the king first bring under his influence the managers of affairs of Yin, 
associating them with the managers of affairs of our Zhou. This will regu- 
late their characters, and they will make daily advancement. Let the king 
make reverence the resting-place (of his mind). He may not but honor 
his de.!04 


Human character provides the pattern of human existence. One therefore 
needs to control and restrict one’s unyielding (sanguinary?) nature in order 
to advance in the cultivation of de. Honoring de requires one to control one’s 
character, only then can one arrive at a stage of advanced de. Patriarch Shao 
warns over and over again that it was because the Xia and the Yin “did not 
revere their de, that their appointment had prematurely fallen down" (Kipili 
(a > Jy RES d) and that “the king should therefore act in accordance with 
de and pray to Heaven for an eternal mandate” (CEE& 7 Fj > IRK). 


Aa 


Thus, he who is reverent will secure Heaven's assistance, whereas he who is 
not will meet his demise. Judging from the evidence found in the Songs and 
Documents we may say that revering de constitutes the center of Western 
Zhou moral philosophy. 


102 Wenxuan, 48.2161. 
103 Mao #288 (Maoshi zhengyi, 19.1583). Translation adapted from Waley, The Book of Songs, 302. 
104 See pp. 234-35 above for the Chinese text. 
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The “Shifa” chapter in the Zhoushu jj 2,95 explains the meaning of the 
term “jing” as “being alert at all times during day and night” (PX 27) .!06 
The Daxue quotes the following lines from the “Tang zhi panming" Ez 
83% (Tang's inscription on a basin): “Be cautious each day anew, every day, 
day after day" (=J H% > dro X H¥r).107 Many Confucian scholars from 
the Qing period understand the graph ji =j from the phrase "3j H 3jfr in terms 
of the Shuowen jiezi's glossing of the graph as "to be unrelentingly cautious on 
one's own account" (Ei Z&À/rt:).198 The graph 5j) from the Yu ding inscrip- 
tion represents the short form of #, hence the bos ^5j from the Tang pan can 
also be read 4. This means the phrase “be cautious each day anew” should also 
be read “be reverent each day anew” (4x H #1). The Shuowen glosses jing ^X as 
su FR (respectful, solemn), which it further explains as “to be reverent when 
conducting sacrificial nd (FF HRA) under the entry "su" £8.19 The 


Shiming moreover says: “jing 4 reads jing * (to be alert). This means to keep 


oneself respectfully alert” (Wx > 9&tt ; JE EJ Fy tz)."° Thus a H 39r more pre- 
cisely means to be alert each day, not daring to indulge in leisure. This tells us 


that the Yin people originally also upheld reverence in managing their affairs. 
Since the notion of jing had already existed, the Zhou people merely placed 
renewed emphasis on it. Generally, the term must have implied to be on alert 
in one's affairs. For this reason, jing was also written “jing” fiij, meaning “to 


» a 


warn,” “warning.” In the “Lu yu,” we find the following passage: 


M XE 


aliku í FER Le ZR EUH ^ Wie 
ARIS, ^ RUBE OME RDE ^ ERIS ^ SE 


p 


Pa 


Formerly, the sage kings administered their subject populations by choos- 
ing plots of barren soil for them to settle on and by employing them in 
hard labor. It was thus that they were able to govern All-under-Heaven 
for extended periods of time. When the common people find themselves 
employed in hard labor, they become considerate; when they become 


105 This text corresponds to the “Shifa jie” 22:7: (The Order of Posthumous Names 
Explained) chapter in the Yi Zhoushu (tr. note). 
106 Huang Huaixin, Zhang Maorong et al., Yi Zhoushu huijiao jizhu, 6.670. 


107 Liji zhengyi, 1861. 

108 Shuowen jiezi, 9.188. Jao refers the reader here to the passage “jing ri xin" "5j H ¥f in Chen 
Pan's [RRE (1905-1999), Jingyi ijiwen «C3 AUS]. See Chen Pan, "Daxue ‘Ji ri xin, ri ri xin yi” 

(RÆ) “BA 3, 3 Shumu jikan 2 A TI] 16, no. 2 (1982): 3-7. Collected 

in Jianzhuang wenlu JHE X Sk, in idem, Chen Pan zhuzuo ji (REEF (ERE (Shanghai: 
Shanghai guji chubanshe, 2010), 7: 177-79. 

109 Shuowen jiezi, 9.188; 3.65. 

110 SeeShiming shuzheng bu, 4.111. 
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considerate, benevolent behavior arises. If they are allowed to dwell 
in leisure, then they tend to become immoderate. When they become 
immoderate, malicious behavior arises. 


KAY RK EE o FES REARS Sw RÉUKGOKES 
? Ei X » JL UB TE SEHE (3 > LER AT , I E KE , Et «Eit 2 
pot FER 


That people living on fertile land tend to lack many capabilities is due 
to them indulging in leisure. That among those who live on barren lands 
there are none who do not tend towards behaving socially conscious and 
responsible, is due to them being employed in hard labor. For this reason, 
every year on the day of the spring equinox, the Son of Heaven wears 
the five colored imperial robe and worships the sun god. He meets with 
the three patriarchs and the nine dignitaries to inquire into and to learn 
about the de of the ground. At noon he examines the successes and fail- 
ures of his government and inquires into the daily tasks of the hundred 
officials, including how the senior officials, the many servicemen, the 
herdsmen and the chancellors of the states promoted the order of gov- 
ernment within the people's affairs. 


SEA H MKE «cite 
i MRZE - 


AGRI ERE > ADOOS 


c 


Every year on the day of the autumn equinox, the Son of Heaven wears the 
three colored embroidered robe and worships the moon god. He meets 
with the grand historian and the court astronomer to devoutly survey the 
Heavenly patterns. After sunset he inspects the nine imperial concubines 
and orders them to purify and to prepare the offerings for grand imperial 
sacrifices and for the ceremonial grain offerings in the suburbs. Only after 
this has been done does he go to rest. 


Ii 


SHPME A Tous o BSH SERRA DO > [Esel 
E> fte BE - 


RU 


Every morning, the regional rulers receive and implement the commands 
of the Son of Heaven. During the day, they carry out the affairs of their 
polities and in the evening, they reflect on their statutes. At night, they 
admonish their many officials not to indulge in excess and only then do 
they go to rest. 
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Muu ui uu 
HHS o Smi” Aqu Jm 
DAR > Barr > dtp o SEEDS e 


Olle 


LE (ICA AS > me BI e 
SPEIR MBEN - HEA 


nur 


I yé 


In the morning, the high officials carry out their main duties, during the 
day, they go about their various governmental obligations, in the eve- 
ning, they set their affairs in order and at night, they regulate their house- 
holds and only then go to rest. The servicemen receive their orders in the 
morning, during the day, they are involved in executing their tasks, in the 
evening, they revise them, at night, they recapitulate the successes and 
failures without regrets and only then they go to rest. All the commoners 
go about their affairs at dawn and go to rest at dusk. Not one single day is 
spent in idleness. 


This portion of speech is ascribed to Jing Jiang #132, wife of Mu Bo #4, the 
mother of the high official Gongfu Wenbo 7X & 3H of Lu $. It ranks among 
the most eminent sayings transmitted from antiquity and can be read as an 
annotation to the “Wu yi" chapter from the Documents. Jing Jiang explains here 
that at the time of the spring equinox the de of the ground had to be inquired 
into and learned about, whereas at the time of the autumn equinox the pat- 
terns of Heaven needed to be observed reverently. According to Wei Zhao's 
commentary, "As to what made [the notion of the] de of the ground to become 
so eminent" (5E f&Pir DME): 


111 


112 


i t o o ARIA PME EB OUR AY H Nam UA 
HI. HRE’ ARR MAHE -o 


Itissaid that the Son of Heaven together with the patriarchs and dignitar- 
ies studied the de of the ground, for during the time of the spring equinox 
they were cultivating the governing standards of yang; they investigated 
the patterns of Heaven, for during the time of the autumn equinox they 
were focusing on the instructions of yin. The sun illuminates the day; the 
moon illuminates the night. Each of these conditions of illumination 
was associated with different affairs that had to be put in order at their 
respective time.!!2 


Guoyu jijie, 5194—97 My translation of this passage is informed by the notes in Guoyu jijie 
as well as by the modern Chinese rendering in Lai Kehong's KEJA Guoyu zhijie BARE 
fÆ (Shanghai: Fudan daxue chubanshe, 2000), 280-83. 


Guoyu jijie, 5.194. 
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On the occasion of da cai zhao ri K3E3HE (lit. greater colored morning 
sun), conducted on the day of the spring equinox, [the Son of Heaven] wore a 


five-colored robe; on that of shao cai xi ri /P 3E H (lit. lesser colored evening 
moon), conducted on the day of the autumn equinox, [the Son of Heaven] 
wore a three-colored robe. There exist many different interpretations as to the 
style and color of the da cai and shao cai robes, which shall not further concern 
us here. However, it should be noted that both the terms da cai and xiao cai 
(sic) can already be found in the oB1. What Jing Jiang refers to as inquiring into 
and learning about the de of the ground during the morning sun, investigat- 
ing the successes and failures of government at noon, and observing the pat- 
terns of Heaven during the autumn equinox, falls into the affairs of the Son of 
Heaven. The regional rulers too had to investigate during the day, reflect in the 


evening and be alert at night: “being assiduous every day" (HE H 224), moving 
about when it gets bright and going to rest when it gets dark, “from morning 
to mid-day, and from mid-day to sundown, not allowing oneself leisure to eat" 
(E8283 x o MERR) This sort of diligent and earnest labor is 
what the “Shao gao” refers to as “jing de" Thus, the industrious idea of rever- 


ence the Zhou people were promoting is in fact quite different from the tran- 
quil notion of reverence advocated by the people of Song X (the polity ruled 
by the descendants of the house of Yin during the Western and Eastern Zhou 
period [tr. note]). 

During the Spring and Autumn period, many eminent personalities came 
forth with refined and sharp explanations for the term jing. Consider for 
instance the following quotations from the Zuozhuan: 


APs > seine REB o SU AFA PB BPA 
BA WM TCU BESUHTS ^ ELNAR? BM Z- ° 


Jiu Ji (i.e, Xu Chen SE [d. 622 Bc]) had been sent on a mission and 
was passing through Ji. He saw Xi Que (d. 597 BC) hoeing, and his wife 
carrying food to him. They were respectful, treating one another like 
guests. He took Xi Que back with him and spoke of him to Patriarch Wen 
(Patriarch Wen of Jin , Chong'er ŒH. [697—628 BC] [tr. note]): “Respect 
is the accumulation of de. To show respect one must first possess de. De is 


what is used to govern the people. I am asking, my lord, that you employ 
him [...] ^4 


113 Shu 35.305-15. 
114 Zuo,Xi 33.6, 501. The English translation has been adapted from Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, 
trans., Zuo Tradition, 453. 
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Moreover, li # (ritual propriety) and jing are often referred to as a concep- 


tual pair as in the following two examples: 


E fa] 


T 
TI 


fe’ BT ERU > ae FECHA RIPE PTT > SITERE 
DA Bett 


AH 


Ritual propriety is the pillar of the domain, and respect is the vehicle of 
ritual. If one does not show respect, then ritual will not advance. And if 
ritual does not advance, then the order of superior and inferior will be 
confused. How then will his line extend for generations?!!5 (Inner Scribe 
Guo # criticizing the Prince of Jin for behaving slothfully upon receiving 
a piece of ceremonial jade.) 


fe’ ACH S BA 


Ritual propriety is a person's trunk; reverence, a person's foundation." 
(Meng Xianzi TRAT accusing Xi Que Afi of speaking disrespectfully.) 


Not being reverent means being indolent and careless. The Shuowen jiezi says: 
"Indolence means to be irreverent” (W > Mixt). Zhou people hold that it 
is not only necessary to revere one’s superiors but also to show respect to those 


below. Thus, they say: 


oo RZ > MBE PARES 


Tip 


Reverence sustains one as the master of the people. If one abandons it, 
how can one uphold and guard one’s patrimony?!8 (Mu Shu £f [d. 538 
BC | discussing the necessity of upholding reverence.) 


Reverence constitutes the basis of de, whereas a person’s character relies on rit- 


ual propriety and reverence to become established. “Without ritual propriety, 
one’s character cannot be established, without reverence there is no stability” 


115 


116 


117 
118 


Zuo, Xi 1.2, 338. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 305. 

Zuo, Cheng 13.1, 860. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 801. 

Shuowen jiezi, 10.220. 

Zuo, Xiang 28.11, 151. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 1229. 
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(fec BER YT. ^ PIRJE). These utterances can be understood as the 
Zhou people's elaboration of the notion of jing de. This proves that reverence, 


understood as a mode of instruction, reaches quite far back in time. 


4 The Interrelation of Politics and Morals within the Conception 
of the Heavenly Mandate 


The term “Di ming” 7# úy (Dis Mandate) is synonymous with the idea of the 
Heavenly Mandate which implies that the rise and fall of universal rulers is 
decided through Heaven's decree. After the House of Yin had been replaced by 
that of Zhou, the position of the ruler became closely linked with the concept 
of the Heavenly Mandate, giving rise to the narrative of its bestowal. The "Shao 
gao” states: 


IRIE] ERER uhuni HE San > METER > DR 
EEM » SE! BERI ? 


— 


Alas! August Heaven and Di on High altered their principal heir and with 
it the Mandate of this great settlement Yin. It was King [Wen] who then 
received [and assumed] the Mandate, infinite its blessings, yet infinite 
also its burdens. Alas! How could he possibly not be reverent?!20 


Similarly, the “Da gao” states: 


firey > HERR > IE 


UHRETS A Aan... LA So ^ ZEA 


"m 


T 


Icannot accomplish wisdom and lead the people to prosperity; how much 
less should I be able to reach the knowledge of the Mandate of Heaven! It 
is upon me to arduously serve the charge received by the former men (i.e., 
the former kings).!2! Now, I do not forget their great achievements. |...| 


119 Quoted from Yan Shigu's BEM (581-645) annotations to the "Wu xing zhi’ AT 
(Treatise of the five agents) in Hanshu, 27.1357. 

120 Shu 32.191-226. See also the interpretations of this passage in Shaughnessy, "The Duke 
of Zhou's Retirement in the East and the Beginnings of the Minister-Monarch Debate in 
Chinese Political Philosophy," Early China 18 (1993): 61, and Nivison, "An Interpretation of 
the ‘Shao gao’” Early China 20 (1995):180. 

121 Pi Xirui Femi, Jinwen Shangshu kaozheng EX js gi as (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
1989 [1897]), 13.279, and Chen Mengjia PREX, Shangshu tonglun i5 Mz (Beijing: 
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yA 


aa AA LAR RIF RC) E> Aa 
(SC) EME Fl > SEARS E o... 


Alas! I am but the young heir, and I do not dare to abandon Di on High's 
Mandate.!22 Heaven bestowed his grace on King Wen and thus promoted 
our small polity Zhou. King Wen divined and acted accordingly, and so he 
was able to receive and assume this (great) Appointment. [...] 


Jt EE ^ IRE A A EE REE sss NRK tt 
KAPEWA RE Pat PAR ERE ç EUER š FER EXETL. 


py 
U 

y 
5v 


Among all the wise men of the polity, only the ten of you obey and know 
the Charge of Di, and the sincere assistance Heaven grants us. [...] How 
can it be that you do not know Heaven's Mandate cannot be changed! 
[...] It is on these accounts that I make this expedition in force to the east. 
There is no mistake about the Decree of Heaven. The indications given by 
the tortoise-shell are all to the same effect.'?? 


When during the rebellion of the San Jian —&£ (Three Guards) and the Huai 


Yi Ya 


38,124 the Duke of Zhou attended upon the decree of King Cheng to lead 


a military campaign to [the former Shang stronghold (tr. note)] in the east, 
he composed this announcement in order to extend [the Zhou's receipt of] 
the Heavenly Mandate. This illustrates the legitimacy of the Zhou in replacing 
Yin as rulers over All-under-Heaven. Numerous admonitory words like these 
appear in the Book of Songs, in the Documents as well as in bronze inscriptions. 
The term “da ming” Af (Great Charge), as in “to promulgate the Great Charge 
in the polity of Mei" (Hj &-T 4&5) in the “Jiu gao,” and in “to exert oneself 


[in the implementation of] the Great Charge" (37 


#))| Ata), as well as in “to 


= 


extend and revere the Great Charge" (#34[{%] Acai) in the Mao Gong ding and 


Shan 


122 


123 
124 


Bo Zhong inscriptions refers to the Heavenly Mandate. The expression 


Zhonghua Shuju, 2005 [1957]), 211, argue that the phrase "Bi EX Ai] A Sz dp" reflects the 
old text tradition of the Documents and should read “FEB AI A &Z 7” (to arduously serve 
the charge received by the former men) in the new text version. My translation follows 
their interpretation. Jao's choice in punctuating the passage as | [... Ht ES ^ Sg A A 
fÑ 3, does not allow for a meaningful English translation. 

The interpretation of ti # as fei BŽ, “to discard,” “to abandon,” follows Zeng Yungian, 
Shangshu zheng du, 3.152. 

Shu 27. 39-551. Compare Legge, The Shoo King, 362—375. 

Le., the Wu Geng rebellion during which the three guards allied with several Yi tribes and 
the last Shang prince to overthrow the government under the Duke of Zhou, which they 


regarded as illegitimate (tr. note). 
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“to reverently heed to the Heavenly Mandate" (KEEK M) from the “Pan Geng” 
chapter in the Documents even developed into a sort of set phrase. Because of 
the shifting position of the ruler, there arose sayings of the sort of “the Mandate 
of Heaven is not unchanging, never [allow yourself to] be neglectful” (Ki 
BE > BE). Consider for instance the following passages from the Elegantiae 
and the Hymns sections in the Book of Songs: 


^H FA EH Illustrious was the House of Zhou 

"E nA Enduring the Mandate of Di. 

PA ZRF The descendants of the House of Shang 
Ete ME innumerable were their hosts 

Es Bes Yet Di-on-High gave his command 
TAR And by Zhou they were subdued. 
ERTE By Zhou they were subdued 

Ris Bes Heaven's Mandate, it does not last perpetually.!2 
ax FS He pacified the myriad polities 

Beir He secured successive years of abundance 
Ken BERZ Heaven's Mandate he never neglected.!26 
AER Z ip The Charge that Heaven gave 

PETE May it solemnly last without end.!?” 


When we come to the time of the Han period, discussions on the conditions of 
a sovereign’s receipt of the Heavenly Mandate flourished even more. Ban Biao’s 
HL (3-54 AD) Wang ming lun £ tim (Treatise on the mandate of kings) men- 
tions five reasons that led to the rise of Han Gaozu 3TH (Emperor Gaozu of 
Han [256—195 BC]). During the Eastern Han period, Fu Gan [$$$ (b. 175 AD) 
composed the Wang ming xu £ft (Order of the mandate of kings) where 
he discusses the four events leading up to Shizu's tH}H (Emperor Guangwu 


125 Wen wang XE (King Wen), Mao #235 (Maoshi zhengyi, 16.112127). Translation adapted 
from Waley, The Book of Songs, 227—28. 

126 Huan fH (Bold), Mao #294 (Maoshi zhengyi, 19.1614). Translation adapted from Waley, The 
Book of Songs, 306. 

127 “Wei Tian zhi ming,” Mao #267 (Maoshi zhengyi, 19.1509). Translation adapted from Waley, 
The Book of Songs, 291. 
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JER of Han [5 BC—57 AD |) rise to power.?? By the time Li Delin 4724 (532— 
592 AD) wrote his Tian ming lun in the Sui [5j dynasty (581-618 AD), this prac- 


tice had already developed into a set routine. 


The doctrine that the “Mandate of Heaven is not constant" underwent an 


important development during the Spring and Autumn and Warring States 


periods. In a passage from the Zuozhuan, listed under the fifth year in the reign 
of Patriarch Xi f (655 Bc), Gong Zhiqi 7 Zi is depicted as remonstrating 
against attacking the polity of Guo $f: 


ERZ” JEA RR” ERER 2 WEEDS SAR > [E 


ES 4 


I have heard that ghosts and spirits are not actual kin to the living, it is 
de that they attach to. Thus, in the Documents of Zhou it says:1?? "August 
Heaven has no kin, Heaven only supports [those displaying] de."130 


In his Lisao R$% (Encountering sorrow), Qu Yuan JEJA (fl. 340-278 BC) 


proclaims: 


REMEE August Heaven knows no partiality 
RES rah It looks for the virtuous and makes them his ministers 
KIE kio For only the wise and good can ever flourish 
aS FA FE It is given to them to possess the earth below.!?! 


In his commentary to the above passage, Wang Yi remarks: 


128 


129 


130 
131 


132 


LR AHA ^ RAT ALI] o BUR ZA ^ ADA ERRER 
a d b FEE 5 


August Heaven is divinely enlightened and therefore knows no partiality. 
It observes the multitudinous people looking for those among them who 


See Yan Kejun Br H]25] (1762-1843), ed., Quan shanggu sandai Qin Han Sanguo Liuchao 
wen E E = (22 = BANG (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1958), 910-11, for this text. 
Jao cites here Du Yu’s commentary to the Zuozhuan, according to which the title Zhoushu 
refers to a lost work. 

Zuo, Xi 5.8, 307-10. 

Chuci buzhu, 23. The translation of this passage has been adapted from Hawkes, trans., 
The Songs of the South, 73. 

The binome shenming ?HHA (divinely enlightened) should be understood as a legal 
term here. Throughout the Western Zhou and Spring and Autumn period, the spirits, 


ul 
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display (or possess) dao-de (virtue). Those it puts into the position of rul- 
ers, having able men of worth assist them. This is how Heaven accom- 
plishes its intent.133 


This states that only those possessing or displaying de are able to rule All- 
under-Heaven. In the "Kang gao,” the king admonishes the young Zhou prince 
Feng £j with the words: 


ISEE | PEL ° Hea RAG DOW | BOSS o 


Alas! Now, youngster Feng, as to the Mandate, it is not eternal, be aware 
of that! Do not stop serving me.!?* 


To be able to receive Heaven's assistance it is absolutely necessary to practice 
de. That the human sovereign receives the Heavenly Mandate is because he 
possesses de and implements it tirelessly; thus, Heaven grants him its support. 
The Ban gui inscription says: 


PEE ER ZZ (sic)ft (32) TER © 


The accomplishment of the people (sic!) consists (in maintaining their) 
constant moral principles. 


including Heaven, were regarded as the guarantors and overseers of covenants who 
would detect and mete out punishments against any party who is found in breach of 
the terms of a covenant. “The spirits’ being ming,’ says Piotr Gibas, “means that they can 
(1) see peoples’ intentions; (2) evaluate peoples’ virtue and truthfulness; (3) reveal peo- 
ples’ true virtue. Ming is the spirits’ power to discriminate and to evaluate, and it is ming 
that defines them" (Piotr Gibas, “Mozi and the Ghosts: The Concept of ming HH] in Mozi's 
‘Ming gu? (HAS) Early China 40 [2017]: 109). 

133 Chuci buzhu, 23-4. 

134 Shu 29.878-89. Most Chinese and Western commentators read this sentence either in the 
sense of "Don't make me terminate your charge," or *don't cause (Heaven) to revoke our 
charge.” However, in light of the rhetoric we have observed in the preceding examples, 
I suggest to interpret wo 1X, here as the object of the sentence, “me,” standing in an 
exposed position in front of the predicate. This kind of syntactical accentuation is well 
known from oath formulae in the Zuozhuan. Compare for instance the following two 
examples: “The covenant said: “We shall not deceive you, and you shall not defraud us.” 
(FAR: TREAT MERE |) (Zuo, Xuan 15.2, 761); “With every generation they 
swore covenants and vows to establish good faith with one another, saying, ‘you will not 
rebel against us, and we will not force you to sell anything, nor will we in any case impor- 
tune you or seize anything from you.” (HAE > BUB feta. > :OD RRR R 
MRE DICIT |) (Zuo, Zhao 16.3, 1380). 
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The phrase zai yi E$% (consisting in / depending on constant moral prin- 
ciples) may be explained through a passage from the ode "Zheng min" KE 
(The multitudinous people) in the Book of Songs: 


RERE Heaven gave birth to the multitudinous people, 
AWAHI furnishing them with customs and standards.!?? 
ROME The people held on to their constant moral principles, 
TEE as they were fond of this excellent de.126 


Yi && also means “chang” % (constant, enduring), as in “the constant moral 
principles were set forth in their due order" (##(f#('7#Z),8” referring to some 
kind of moral system. This sort of constant de is not just important for a sover- 
eign to embrace; ordinary people should also live according to it. The result of 
not being reverent amounts to “forfeiting the mandate and bringing disaster on 
oneself instead” (an MENA). This means to lose the harmonious influences 
brought forth and raised by Heaven and earth and not being able to secure 
one’s mandate / fate. For the thirteenth year of the reign of Patriarch Cheng 
BY, (577 BC), the Zuozhuan cites Liu Patriarch Kang as criticizing Chengzi p% T- 
(Patriarch Cheng of Su #2. [dates unknown]) for not being reverent upon 
receiving sacrificial meat at the altar of the earth. The passage further includes 
the following exposition: 


GZ RAM ZPD > Haim » EMAR ERREZE > 
DEME » BEEZ DAS ^ BERE DUH ° 


Ihave heard that men are born of the spirit of central harmony between 
Heaven and earth, and this is what is called their mandate. That is why 
there are standards for action and movement, ritual propriety, and duty, 
as well as for proper deportment employed to secure this mandate. The 
able ones nurture this mandate and find their way to good fortune; the 
feckless ones ruin this mandate and bring on disaster. 


135 For the interpretation of the term wu /] as “customs” see Fu Sinian's (EFE (1896-1950) 
ba Von pp. 194-97 in Chen Pan's, *Chunqiu ‘Gong shi yu yu Tang’ shuo” fk DR 

fa-F3 ER, Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology Academia Sinica 7.2 (1936): 
175-97. 

136 Mao #260 (Maoshi zhengyi, 181432). Translation adapted from Waley, The Book of Songs, 275. 

137 This passage appears in the "Hong fan" chapter of the Documents. See Shu 24.67—70. 
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aa ABH: Aua s HEE 
T^ ETTA © 


That is why noble men are assiduous in fulfilling ritual propriety, while 
common men exert themselves to the utmost in physical labor. In being 
assiduous in fulfilling ritual propriety, there is nothing equal to offering 
reverence. In exerting oneself to the utmost in physical labor, there is 
nothing equal to steady dedication. Reverence lies in nurturing the spir- 
its; dedication lies in keeping to one’s vocation. 


BU ZA ERAR ^ (DAR KAZI TH KE SRT S 
EETA’ HARI 


The great affairs of the domain lie with sacrifice and warfare. With sacri- 
fices, there is the ritual of distributing roasted sacrificial meat; with war- 
fare, there is the ritual of receiving sacrificial meat. These are the critical 
junctures in serving the spirits. In the present case, Cheng Patriarch Su 
was slack; he has cast aside his charge. Surely, he will not return!!38 


What Liu Patriarch Kang refers to as “men are born of the spirit of central har- 


mony between Heaven and earth” describes exactly the import of the term 


ming. Zhong "| stands for “zhong” x in the sense the term is employed in the 


"Tang gao” zi (Announcement of Tang) chapter from the Documents: 


RAI 


FH 
o 


[August Di-on-High] confers a moral sense and a constant nature.!?? 


The "Shi gu" passage in the Guangya states: “Zhong ¥ means shan 3€ (good, 


virtuous)."4^? The conditions for a secure or fixed mandate rest with one's 


actions and behavior as conforming to the standards of proper deportment 


(weiyi Edi). These standards (ze HIJ) are the same standards which the Greater 


Elegantiae in the Book of Songs refer to in the verse pair: 


138 


139 


140 


Zuo, Cheng. 13.2, 860-61. The English translation of this passage follows with minor 
amendments that of Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, Zuo Tradition, 803. 

The actual text reads "August Di-on-High conferred a moral sense on men, compliance 
with which results in their nature becoming constant" (' LF’ PERE RE ce # 
ALIE). See Shu 12.29-41. Cf. Legge, The Shoo King, 185. 

Guangya shuzheng, 1A.11. Jao notes here that this is Wang Niansun's £F% explanation. 
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Heaven gave birth to the multitudinous people, 
furnishing them with customs and standards. 


These standards can be understood in terms of the people's discipline. As far 
as concerns rulers and noble men, they must be assiduous in fulfilling ritual 
propriety, offering reverence to nourish the spirits. The task of nourishing 
the spirits is fulfilled through ritual sacrifices. These sacrifices in turn form 
one aspect among the major affairs of the state. The Hou Hanshu (212% 
(Book of the Later Han) records a strategic advice by Kun Shuang's 428 (128— 


190 AD): 


EAEN ERIE AA SpA c PDE ZAR > OIE A 
BL JEU, e 


In former times, the sages established the central harmony between 
heaven and earth and called this ritual propriety. Ritual propriety is the 
basis for auspicious fortunes to flourish and the source for calamities and 
disorder to stop. 


Xun appropriates here the text from the Zuozhuan in stating that "the central 
harmony between heaven and earth is what constitutes ritual propriety" The 
idea of offering one's reverence manifests itself in the act of nourishing the 
spirits. Hence the notion of reverence was based in the context of offering sac- 
rifices to the spirits. This is why reverence was associated with ritual propriety. 
Not being reverent equals idleness. Chengzi had been idle, thus he ran the dan- 
ger of forfeiting his “mandate.” 

The term ding ming 7€ $3 (secure / fixed mandate) originally appeared in the 
Book of Songs. In the ode "Yi" {iJ (Grave) we read: 


TREE ADEL Unsurpassed were these men, 

uz Ell zz Whom all world took their lesson from 

AAT To their upright virtuous conduct, 

PU eI All the world rendered obedient homage. 

S REED With great counsels did they secure their mandate, 
OS oe es Through far-reaching plans and timely announcements. 
aN ECL Reverently attentive to their proper deportment, 

AE Hi They became a standard to their people.!4? 


141 Hou Hanshu, 62.2054. 
142 Mao #256 (Maoshi zhengyi, 18.1367). 
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Liu Patriarch Kang says that the “standards for action and movement, ritual 
propriety and duty, as well as for proper deportment” need to be employed to 
secure one's mandate. In the ode "Yi" this is achieved through great counsels 
and far-reaching plans, the implementation of which also depends on paying 
reverent attention to one's proper deportment so one can become a pattern for 
the people. Both meanings complement each other. 

Starting from the Spring and Autumn period, the notion of the Heavenly 
Mandate changes every so often from a political into a moral concept. The 
Guliang zhuan 722218 (Guliang's commentary) states: 


AZHRAH DGBSEdB > BAE > DOS Scar > PG (DIME > KE 
Zt o MAIR) Se AEZ t ^ PARE - 


In their relations with Heaven, humans receive their mandate from the 
former through the way [of Heaven]. In their relations with one another 
humans receive their mandate through words. Those who do not con- 
form to the way [of Heaven], Heaven cuts off. Those who do not obey 
words, men cut off. Officials of the states greatly receive (both these) 
mandates.!43 


The Guliang zhuan differentiates here between the Heavenly Mandate on the 
one hand, which is to be received through “the way" (dao #4), and human man- 
dates on the other hand, which are received by means of “verbal commands” 


(lit “words,” “speech” [yan 51). The importance of the notions of “the way" 
and of “words” or "speech" exactly lies in those being the tools for implement- 
ing the respective “mandates” (ming). This is in fact a very fresh point of view. 
Extending the implications of ming to include human affairs as well as verbal 
utterances marks a further step in the development of the concept. In antiquity 
there was a special rite used for the conferral of mandates. The "Da zongbo" 
KAH (Greater minister of rites) section in the Zhouli states: 


EME uu. 


When the king commands the regional rulers, he receives them as guests 
so they would come and accept their mandates from him.!^^ 


143  Chunqiu guliang zhuan zhushu HIKI ERA (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe, 
2000), 5.71-2. 

144 The passage Jao purports to quote in fact reads: "When the king commands the regional 
rulers, he receives them as guests" ( E psa P HI] f&). It appears in the "Chunguan zongbo" 
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The ritual occasion marking the conferral of commands was therefore 
regarded as a very important event. Similar to the Heavenly Mandate, the 
king's appointments were notto be treated lightly. Those who did not conform 
to the way were cut off by Heaven; those who did not obey the wording of a 
command or appointment were cut off by man. Heaven confers its mandate by 
means of its way. The way of Heaven is absolute. 

After King Helu HJE of Wu & (fl. 537-496 Bc) had been assassinated 
(sic),!45 Jizha 44, (fl. 576—484 BC) arrived [back in Wu] and proclaimed: 


EARR” RAMEE > (LIRA > BIRR ARI > TE GE 
BUR ? TIERE ^ DMIR ° 


So long as the former rulers do not cast aside our sacrifices, the people do 
not cast aside their masters, the altars of the domain maintain their cer- 
emonies, and the domain and patrimony are not overturned, then he is 
our ruler. Against whom should we presume to bear a grudge? We mourn 
for the dead and serve the living, awaiting Heaven's commands.!*6 


When one finds oneself confronted with the most adverse conditions that 
prove to be beyond human power to overcome, one assumes an attitude where 


section of the Zhouli. See Sun Yirang, Zhouli zhengyi, 35.1412. What Jao actually quotes 
here, however, is a line of commentary from the Chungiu Guliang zhuan zhushu EIKE 
SMS E iit which reads: “The ‘Da zongbo’ section in the Zhouli says: ‘When the king com- 
mands the regional rulers, he receives them as guests. Thus they would come and receive 
their mandates from him.” (CHAA FIRE A! EMEA o BRA) 
(Chunqiu Guliang zhuan zhushu, 5.75). 

145 According to the tradition recorded in the Zuozhuan, it was King Liao fff of Wu (d. 515 BC) 
who had been assassinated by Zhuan Shezhu #2234 (d. 515 BC) on behalf of his nephew, 

Prince Guang Xé, who then usurped the throne to become King Helu of Wu. The respec- 

tive passage in the Zuozhuan reads: 

EVUH » SEA MSSM SEE o [...] BABU PDE ^ ARE ^ SEE 

TAB] > ET. ^ EEMETA 2 
In summery, in the fourth month, Prince Guang hid armored men in a basement chamber 
and offered the king ceremonial toasts. [...] Zhuan Shezhu, disguised as a server, brought 
in a fish with a sword hidden in it. He pulled the sword out and stabbed the king with it 
even as the guards' cutlasses pierced his own chest. And with that he assassinated the 
king. Prince Guang, now King Helu, appointed Zhuan Shezhu's son as a high minister 
(Zuo, Zhao 27.2, 1484. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, Zuo 
Tradition, 1675). 

146 Zuo, Zhao 27.2, 1484. The English translation has been adapted from Durrant, Li, and 
Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 1675. 
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one accepts and is content with one's fate without complaining. The Zhong 


yong 


J (Doctrine of the mean) quotes Confucius as saying: 


A DM HAMT B 


> 
CH 
o 


Living peacefully and at ease and waiting for one's ming, one does not find 
oneself in any situation wherein one would not be at ease with oneself.!^ 


"Living peacefully and at ease" (ju yi |) means to find oneself in an ordinary 


situation, which is exactly the opposite to the dangerous situation Ji Zha found 


himself in. But what both situations have in common is that they equally 


call for the decision to await one's destiny (mingyun á&p?€&). When Patriarch 


Wen 


Sof Zhu #5 (d. 615 BC) divined about relocating his capital to Yi 2%, his 


scribe said: 


147 


148 


u 


CE BR ATCRUASSRE o i AEA: BAER ^. MA e CAE EUIS 
ZA DARI Zt RENE ^ IUH HAB: fre Retz EI 
HA? AES MEER IZAR” BE . ESTA: GB A 
ZW , 


“It will benefit the people but will not benefit you.” The Viscount of 
Zhu replied, “So long as it benefits the people, then it is a benefit to me. 
Heaven gave birth to the people and set up a ruler for them in order to 
benefit them. If the people are to benefit, I too must have some part in 
it" His retainers said, “If your life-span (ming) can be prolonged, why do 
you not act upon it?" The Viscount of Zhu said, “My charge (ming) is to 
nourish the people. Whether death comes early or late, that is a matter 
of timeliness. So long as the people benefit from it, we will relocate the 
capital. Nothing else could be so auspicious.”!*8 


"The superior can find himself in no situation in which he is not at ease with himself. In 
a high position he does not treat his inferiors with contempt. In a low position he does 
not court the favor of his superiors. He rectifies himself and seeks nothing from others, 
hence he has no complaints to make. He does not complain against Heaven above or 
blame men below. Thus, it is that the superior man lives peacefully and at ease and waits 
for his destiny (ming) while the inferior man takes to dangerous courses and hopes for 
good luck" (EFRA MA RES Es TELAT P o XE PERI E IEDR 
BRA > HIRE o ERR RRA RAT a AL > ATRAE) 
(Liji zhengyi, 52.1672). The English translation follows Wing-Tsit Chan, trans., A Source 
Book in Chinese Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), 101-2. 

Zuo, Wen 13.3, 597-8. The English translation of this passage has been adapted from 
Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 533. Compare also Schaberg, “Command 
and the Content of Tradition,’ in The Magnitude of Ming: Command, Allotment and Fate 
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Du Yu remarks here: 


Wa aa iB ES ua SERS o 


That the ming of the people could be passed on from generation to 
generation without end was because Patriarch Wen made it his utmost 
priority.!?? 


The Viscount of Zhu did not care about his personal disadvantages. He did 
not consider his own lifespan as something worthy to be concerned about, 
since what constituted the conditions of Heaven's mandate was nourishing 
the people. Being able to forfeit one's own life-span (ming) in favor of striving 
for a greater commitment (ming); this can be called “knowing [about the cost 
of Heaven's] mandate" ({l7).5° In the same vein, Confucius later remarked 
that "knowing Heaven's mandate / ordinances" (AI X3), “taking pleasure in 
Heaven, knowing one's lot, one therefore does not worry" (ERAMA æ). 
The Mengzi as well states: 


Kee Pal (EBD > PTALA HE ° 


Not to allow any double-mindedness regardless of longevity or brevity 
of life, but to cultivate one’s person and wait for [destiny to take its own 
course] is the way to fulfill one’s lot.!52 


The span of one’s life is not worth worrying about. However, to cultivate one’s 
person in order to await destiny’s arrival, that is the spirit adopted by Ji Zha 
and the Viscount of Zhu. As this represents the common view on destiny dur- 
ing the Spring and Autumn period, these two episodes may testify to the influ- 
ence this view had on Confucian thinking. 

The Greeks referred to the idea of destiny as Moira. According to the ancient 
Homeric epics, the celestial deities are subordinate to Moira, the ordinance of 


in Chinese Culture, ed. Christopher Lupke, (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2005), 
23-4, for a discussion of the different meanings of the term ming that are employed in a 
playful way in this passage. 

149 Chunqiu zuozhuan zhengyi, 19B.628. 

150 My interpretation of the phrase zhi ming follows Schaberg, “Command and the Content 
of Tradition," 24. 

151 This line is quoted from the Liezi [7| -f- (Master Lie). See Yang Bojun #4{HI annot., Liezi 
jishi NFF (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1979), 4.114. 

152 Mengzi zhengyi, 26.878. The English translation is adapted from Chan, A Source Book in 
Chinese Philosophy, 78. 
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which constitutes a moral decree. As such, destiny surpassed the power of all 
deities. When the latter committed a crime, not even Zeus could go against the 
ordinance of faith, having been subject to moral sanctions himself.!53 

Within the system of polytheism, the idea of destiny in ancient Greece 
functioned as a decree of moral obligation that served to limit all individual 
powers, both human and divine.!54 In ancient Chinese bronze inscriptions we 
come across phrases referring to the concept of the Heavenly Mandate, such as 
“to exert oneself [in the implementation of] the Great Charge" (47%) X ii), “to 
extend and revere the Great Charge" (BET X i5) and “to help making broad the 
Mandate of Heaven" (HARD), as well as warnings that those who are igno- 
rant of the Heavenly Mandate will bring destruction upon themselves. These 


repeated admonitions suffice to illustrate that the fate which has been decided 
upon by Heaven above is absolute; it follows from the will of Di-on-High and 
cannot be transgressed. In the polytheism of the ancient Greeks, contradic- 
tions and struggles still prevailed between the deities, whereas the Chinese of 
the Yin and Zhou period had long since developed the notion of a universal 
or even transcendent high god. Shangdi [775 (Di-on-High), Huang Shangdi 
& Erp (August Di-on-High), Huang Tianshen =$ K4} (August Sky-deity) and 
Huangtian Shangdi £X EF (August Heaven Di-on-High) are all honorific 
appellations for one and the same deity, Tian K (Heaven), the latter being 
the alternative name for Di-on-High. This renders the impact of the Heavenly 


Mandate all the more authoritative, while the conflation of Heavenly Di with 
the highest instance of moral judgement establishes the former in terms of a 
meaningful institution. 

In the Zhou Hymns from the Book of Songs we read: 


AER Z tn The Charge that Heaven gave, 
MEAG Boundless in its beauty, 
APR BE And alas most glorious, 
MEZA OO Thelimitlessness of King Wen's de. 
AE EA To With blessings he has whelmed us, 
RHE We need but gather them in. 
RERE High favors has King Wen vouchsafed to us; 
EN WA May his descendants hold them fast.!?? 


153 This passage constitutes a paraphrase of Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, 12-14. 

154 See ibid., 14. 

155 “Wei Tian zhi ming,” Mao #267 (Maoshi zhengyi, 19.350910). The English translation has 
been adapted from Waley, The Book of Songs, 291, taking into consideration Jao’s own 
philological notes on page 88 of the original text, which have not been reproduced in the 
present translation. 
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The main significance of this hymn lies in its interconnecting the idea of 
the Heavenly Mandate with the notion of “profound de" (chun de &tif&). A pas- 
sage from the inscription cast on the Shi Zai ding, dating from the time of King 
Gong +} (r. 917/15-900 BC), reads: 


EELBUÉR | AOA ES (BE=2) 5-4 ^ ER BA SS ABE o HITLERA) 
(AE) » 75 UA 


E H 


The King spoke: “Commander Zai! You were able to offer up yourself in 
the service of my August Deceased Father King Mu. Because your great 
de is integer, you were able to employ your heart and to make upright the 
settled de of your ruler as well,”56 


Here we now find with “kong de" $L{# (great de) and “an de" %(# (settled de) 
two further expressions comprising the term de. The reason why the graph 
de appears with such frequency in bronze inscriptions lies in the fact that in 
antiquity, “ritual vessels were bestowed in order to award those who display de” 


(Ross ^ IEHTDLSEH TE) T 


5 The Mental Worries and Anxieties that Led to the Composition 
of the Changes (Yi 4) and the Establishment of Cultivated de 


Human religiosity arose from the fear, amazement, and disappointment that 
man experienced in being exposed to nature's phenomena. Its goal was to 
provide a source of mental consolidation and trust. Religion was born from 
emotions, whereas academia originated from wisdom. In its broadest mean- 
ing, religion means belief. Its mental expressions can be found in the rev- 
erence towards meteorological or astronomical phenomena as well as in 


156 Jc 2830. For the entire inscription and the notes on my philological choices in the English 
translation see my "Command and Commitment: Terms of Kingship in Western Zhou 
Bronze Inscriptions and in the Book of Documents" (Ph.D. Diss., University of Edinburgh, 
2019), 302-6. 

157 Jao gives as the source for this citation the following passage from the “Wei Kangshu shi- 
jia” ITE (Hereditary house of Kangshu of Wei) in the Shiji: “When King Cheng 
grew up and took charge of affairs, he promoted Kangshu to the post of Minister of Justice 
of the Zhou, and bestowed upon Wei treasures em sacrificial vessels, so as to manifest 
[Kangshu's] de" (KER * ' Ege ere o AGE ERAS ^ MRA [Shiji 
374590). The English translation has been ea from William H. Nienhauser Jr., ed., 
The Grand Scribe’s Records, Volume V.i: The Hereditary Houses of Pre-Han China, Part 1 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2006), 243. 
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apprehensiveness and caution in human affairs, to name only a few. In Wen 
Zhongzi's X} (i.e., Wang Tong =F #8 [584—617 AD |) "Zhou Gong pian" FJA 


fm (Tract on the Duke of Zhou) we read: 


eas d EE 


Er fuso RAIA ^ ER 


WE? 


As to the anxieties and worries of the Changes, encounter them with cau- 


tiousness and diligence. How can one not stand in awe of Heaven and 


sympathize with man and carefully consider the right time to act?!58 


These lines capture the spirit of the Changes quite well. It is generally believed 
that the “Xici” 2287 (Appended statements) to the hexagrams (gua £N of the 


» SA BI 


Changes have been composed by King Wen. The “lun gua yao ci shui zuo" 1AE 


Z RHEE (A discussion on who devised the hexagram and line statements) in 


Kong Yingda's Zhouyi zhengyi states: 


ESSERE ZU 


Aah: ae AEN SLE ^ EEPE ° 


There exist two theories as to who composed the “appended statements" 
of the Changes of Zhou: One theory states that both the *hexagram state- 
ments" and the "line statements" have been devised by King Wen. 


ALPE RRR: DCA APE? Fae: HARES ? | 


This position is based on the “Xici, where one reads: “Was it not in the 


middle period of antiquity that the Changes began to flourish? Did not he 


who created the Changes suffer from anxieties and worries?” 


MB: ALS HERR 


th > EI RD X 


AB T ueni 


Egat > a 


It further says: “Was it not in the last age of Yin, when the de of Zhou had 
reached its peak, and during the troubles between King Wen and Zhou &f 
(i.e., the Last Shang king) that the Changes began to flourish?” 


PIT: XE 


158 See Zhang Pei | 
2013), 4.122. 


Ain 1 Bete 


+24 7— [221 
a AR SS EOP ? a. 


Bway 


Jii, annot., Zhongshuo jiaozhu FERRE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 
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The Grand Historian [Sima] Qian says: “King Wen was in confinement 
when he elaborated the Changes.” Doesn't this mean precisely that he 
who devised the Changes was troubled with anxieties? 


DA Ry BR S BE ELERE uuu EET UE HSgI 87 
ASA y B 


INTRARE Z3 TIME Ry RBS, owe. 


A 


» 


According to the second position, the "line statements" verifications fell 
largely into the time after King Wen. [...] The Zuozhuan relates that when 
Han Xuanzi (d. 514 BC) went to the state of Lu and saw the Images of 
the Changes (Yi xiang 222), he spoke: “Now I understand the de of the 


Zhou Duke" The Duke of Zhou was defamed by rumors; thus he too was 


plagued by anxieties and worries.!5? 


Regardless of whether these “Statements” had been produced by King Wen 


or by the Duke of Zhou, in any case they arose out of anxieties and worries 


and were written down as instructions. Kong Yingda's shu ffi commentary fur- 
ther states: 


Tt 
< 


Ltl 


ERI (e o DA 


ih ee HE c {al BJE ? RES SME o ME% E 2H 
HEEZE’ ABE cay HEK ESIE UIT « 


Without anxieties and worries, there would have been nothing to ponder 
and be concerned about. There would have been no need to devise these 
statements. |...) Yet if one finds oneself amidst misfortunes and hard- 
ships, the need arises to pass down the measures devised against them 
and show them to posterity to prevent further misfortunes from hap- 
pening. It was thus that these were committed to writing, to make clear 
where gains and losses lie and how to discern between auspiciousness 
and ominousness.!60 


The latter part of the “Xici” commentary therefore says: 


159 
160 


Aye HIER o REEE o... SPT HT > 
SEAURE ^ XERE EH ^ JC Bo > AES 


AU 
FE 


BAME > SAI 


o 


EE 


= 
H 


“Zhouyi zhengyi xu" FE Ej 1E s/f, in Zhouyi zhengyi, 10-1. 
Ibid, 8.368. 
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As a book the Changes cannot be distanced, as a way it frequently shifts. 
[...] It only alternates where it goes. The goings and comings are accord- 
ing to rule and measure; the [visible] outer and the [invisible] inner cause 
one to know fear. It makes plain the nature of anxieties and calamities, 
and the causes of them. It does not have a master to protect it and yet it 
is close like a father and mother.!® 


Both outer and inner teaches one to fear, so one stays alert day and night, seek- 


ing to avoid making mistakes. Thus the "Xici" further says: 


fH: fea una Uo REGE: BLUE ARARE 
E * Æ] ZEIT me. ^ fF ill AL ^ 8f es BL ; E DA mA 
JRE e BA: ECHC Brees ° | 


The Master said: “He [who is apprehensive about] dangers, will secure 
his position; he [who is apprehensive about the danger of] perishing will 
protect his [continued] existence; he [who considers the dangers of] dis- 
order will maintain order. Therefore, the superior man, when resting in 
safety, does not forget that danger may come; when in a state of security, 
he does not forget the possibility of perishing; and when all is in a state of 
order, he does not forget that disorder may come. Thus, his person is kept 
safe, and his domain with all its families can be preserved. The Changes 
say: ‘We may perish! We may perish! (so let the state of things become 
firm, as if) bound to a clump of bushy mulberry trees. ”162 


The [texts explaining the] sixty-four hexagrams are all concerned with how 


to cultivate de and how to avoid calamities. Following the sentence “he who 


created the Changes had anxieties and worries" ('E AltA EE), the second 


part of the “Xici” lists nine most basic hexagrams; the central concern of each 


of them is how to cultivate de: 


161 


162 


mo (BEL: m SA Eo A I REZENE ja 
TE: zio BUSQUE A RISE Jp echt SE (87 
Bt ° 


=> 


Ibid, 8.370-71. The English translation has been adapted from James Legge, trans., The 
Sacred Books of China: The Texts of Confucianism, Part II: The Yi King, in Sacred Books of 
the East, vol. 16, ed. Max Müller (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, 1966 [1882]), 399; 
and Shaughnessy, I Ching, 231. 

Zhouyi zhengyi, 8.362. The English translation has been adapted from Legge, The Yi 
King, 391. 
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Lii (Treading), is the foundation of de; Qian (Modesty), its handle; Fu 
(Returning), its basis; Heng (Constancy), its sturdiness; Sun (Decrease), 
its cultivation; Yi (Increase), its abundance; Kun (Entangled), its exercise 
of discrimination; Jing (The Well), its ground and Xun (Compliance), its 
regulation.163 


As the purpose of these nine hexagrams is to cultivate de and to avoid calami- 


ties, I have listed them here to illustrate the uses of de. In a passage from the 


“Zhouyu” fj (Discourses of Zhou) in the Guoyu, Rui Liangfu py RA states: 


RES Re MAZE Rath Bf 
bith ^ HEAR ZRH ° 


= 


AAPEEE) > 3€ 


As king one has the obligation to set free one’s resources and to distribute 
them to the people above and below to enable the spirits, people and 
the myriad phenomena to all reach their equilibrium. Moreover, [a king] 
should be fearful every day, fearing that there might be blame.!64 


As to "being fearful every day” ( H ftf), the nine in the third line statement to 


the hexagram Qian #7 (Vigorous) in the Changes says: 


ETAHI” VBEN UE 


The nobleman to the end of the day is so vigorous; in the evening is fear- 
ful as if there is danger. There are no misfortunes.!65 


The shu commentary explains that: 


163 


164 
165 


PETERE ZIE” MAAR SSIS ILA ^ REAR DJ 
HIER. > VBE’ BRAE ^ REIS Zo SEE > 


The superior man finds himself in a position filled with anxieties and 
dangers, therefore he needs to be vigorous all day long. This means that 
he vigorously strengthens himself, exerting himself without ever pausing, 


Zhouyi zhengyi, 8.368-69. The English translation has been adapted from Shaughnessy, 
I Ching, 231. 

Guoyu jijie, 11314. 

Zhouyi zhengyi, 15. The English translation has been adapted from Shaughnessy, 
Unearthing the Changes, 214. 
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permanently throughout and to the end of this day. Being fearful in the 
evening means that throughout the entire day and even into the night, 
the superior man still carries with him his anxieties and fears.166 


It is exactly this mentality of fearfulness that leads one to develop the com- 
mendable habit of “approaching one's tasks with a sense of solicitude” (MÆ 
if #2). Studying the Changes may help one not to make mistakes, but to avoid 


misfortunes, one must moreover maintain an attitude where one allows the 
[visible] outer and the [invisible] inner to cause one to know fear. The Duke 
of Zhou warning the young heir in the "Da gao;' to "always be mindful of hard- 
ships” (7 888), became an everlasting sincere admonition for all rulers to 
come after. 

In talking about the Changes, Wen Zhongzi promotes the attitude of stand- 
ing in awe of Heaven and sympathizing with man. Fearing the calamities 


Heaven might send to punish man for his crimes, one therefore cultivates de 
to avoid misfortunes. The spirit of putting anxieties first and enjoyments last 
bears strong religious overtones but does not amount to being fearful of the 
spirit world. The explanations in Seren Kierkegaard's (1813-1855) The Concept 
of Dread lead a humanity carrying the burden of an "original sin" to tremble 
and repent in front of God in the face of cruel natural disasters.!6? In ancient 
China there was no notion of an "original sin.” The mentality of anxiety we 
find in the commentarial literature of the Changes is therefore greatly different 
from the mentality of dread. 

The hexagram Zhen ££ (Thunder) depicts a twofold thunder, a quite fright- 
ening weather phenomenon, thus [the “Xiang zhuan" 2243 (Image commen- 


tary)] says: 


aT RIES ° 


The superior man is fearful and apprehensive; therefore, he cultivates 
(his de) and examines (his faults).168 


One does not stop at being frightened, but one takes this fear as an incentive to 
cultivate and examine oneself. The hexagram Ji Ji BEI (Already Across) indi- 
cates that although one has already succeeded in crossing over to the opposite 


166  Zhouyizhengyi, 1.5. 

167 See Soren Kierkegaard, The Concept of Anxiety: A Simple Psychologically Orienting Delib- 
eration on the Dogmatic Issue of Hereditary Sin (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1980). 

168 Zhouyi zhengyi, 5.246. Translation adapted from Legge, The Yi King, 330. 
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shore, one is still not fully satisfied. The “Xiang zhuan” to this hexagram further 
says: 


E J JEEMEN ii 


The superior man guards against misfortunes by keeping (their possibil- 
ity) in mind.!69 


Trying to avoid misfortunes constantly and without ceasing; this is exactly the 
mentality of anxiety that speaks to us through the Changes. 

In interpreting each of the hexagrams, the creator of the "Xiang" commen- 
tary to the Changes time and again uses the term de. For instance, the "Xiang 
zhuan” to the Kun IF (Compliant) hexagram says: 


TEE o 


Y 


The noble man supports things with his profound de.!”? 


The “Xiang zhuan" to the Meng 3 (Folly) hexagram says: 


URTA ° 
Striving to be resolute in one's conduct and to nourish one's de.!”! 


The “Xiang zhuan” to the Xiao Chu /|\#% (Lesser Livestock) hexagram says: 


Adorning one's de with excellence.” 
The “Xiang zhuan’ to the Pi 4 (Negation) hexagram says: 


WA mani o 


Avoiding calamities by moderating one's de.!”? 


169 Zhouyi zhengyi, 6.293. 
170 Ibid, 1.32. 
171 Ibid, 1.46. 
172 Ibid, 2.70. 
173 Ibid, 2.83. 
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The “Xiang zhuan” to the Yu € (Relaxed) hexagram says: 


Honoring one's de by composing music.!”? 


The “Xiang zhuan" to the Gu #8 (Parasite) hexagram says: 


MURRA - 


Assisting the people by nourishing one's de.!”? 


The “Xiang zhuan” to the Da Chu KE (Greater Livestock) hexagram says: 


DAS aH Ss ET ^ MUERT o 


Accumulating one’s de by storing a vast amount in one’s memory of the 
words and deeds of former men.!76 


The “Xiang zhuan’ to the Kan £X (Pit) hexagram says: 


Na 
ai 
=> 
an 

e 
dl 
TS 
(lol 
puni 


Practicing instruction by making one's de-conduct constant. 


The “Xiang zhuan'" to the Jin (Advancing) hexagram says: 


DSH ° 


Giving oneself to make more brilliant one’s bright de.!”? 


The “Xiang zhuar" to the Jian 3€ (Lame) hexagram says: 


174 Ibid, 2.101. 
175 Ibid, 3.109. 
176 Ibid, 3.141. 
177 Ibid, 3.154. 
178 Ibid, 4.178. 
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DREHER ° 


Cultivating one’s de by turning around and examining oneself.!”? 


The “Xiang zhuan" to the Guai # (Resolute) hexagram says: 


DAE SC P > EERE ° 


Bestowing emoluments on those below oneself, for accumulating (undis- 
pensed) de (here: gifts) triggers jealousy.!8° 


The “Xiang zhuan" to the Sheng Ft (Ascending) hexagram says: 


bul 


MANEA ° 


Obeying one’s de and accumulating its small developments till it is high 
and great.!?! 


The “Xiang zhuan” to the Jian i (Progressing) hexagram says: 


Dm EHS 


Making the manners of the people good by attaining and maintaining 
one's extraordinary de.182 


The “Xiang zhuan” to the Jie ffi (Moderation) hexagram says: 


PEE TET RET ° 


Discussing one's de-conduct by devising numberings and measurements.!5? 


For fourteen out of the sixty-four hexagrams in the Changes the "Xiang zhuan" 
mentions the word de, mostly communicating the idea of advancing or 


179 Ibid, 4.194. 

180 Ibid, 5.212. 

181 Ibid, 5.225. 

182 Ibid, 5.254. 

183 Ibid, 6.282. The English translation of all the above passages from the “Xiang zhuan" have 
been adapted from Legge, The Yi King. 
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accumulating it. In the case of ominous hexagram images, it suggests staying 
vigilant. The advice to moderate one’s de when encountering Pi, to make one’s 
de constant in the case of the Kan, to cultivate one’s de in the case of Jian, or to 
discuss one’s de when encountering Jie are all such examples. 

The Wenyan commentary explains the hexagram Qian in terms of yuan JÈ 
(great beginning), heng = (unobstructed development), li Fi) (harmonious 
gain) and zhen & (correct firmness), to which it refers as “si de" JU(# (four 
virtues). The name “si de” appears first in the Zuozhuan, in the account of the 
ninth year of Patriarch Xiang 3&. A scribe explains why Mu Jiang #23 (d. 564 
BC) encountered Gen E (Stilling) going to Sui {i = (Following) in her milfoil 
divination. He said about Mu Jiang (sic):184 


Ray 


SRIMA o TERES SL DE FA MAME ^ RAT BEIT ° A X’ 
PERF EWER Mai 5 EAR” AAAS Ae ALU > 
EMIRE ^ REZ SAER | 


Now I, as a woman, was yet party to fomenting disorder; and undeniably 
in a lowly position, I was yet not showing fellow-kindness; this cannot be 
called ‘great beginning. I did not bring peace and stability to the domain 
and patrimony; there cannot be ‘unobstructed development. My action 
harmed my person; this cannot be called ‘harmonious gain. I abandoned 
my position to indulge in licentiousness; this cannot be called ‘correct 
firmness.’ With these four virtues, ‘Following’ is yet ‘no blame’ But since 
I have none of them, how can this be deemed ‘Following’?!85 


Because she chose a harmful course of action, blame necessarily ensued. The 
convention of referring to yuan, heng, li and zhen as the "four virtues" goes all 
the way back to the Spring and Autumn period. As to the arrangement of the 
line statements commenting on the hexagram Qian, "initial nine" protects its 
dragon-de (sic!), *nine in the second" says: *de is plentiful and transformation 
ensues” (fmt); “nine in the third" says: “advancing de faithfully and hon- 


ft I= H 


est” (ME Æf¥); “nine in the fourth” says: “The superior man advances in his 


ya Lv. 
, 


de by cultivating his duties, wishing to do so at the proper time" (25r 3€ 


184 The Zuozhuan ascribes this passage of speech to Mu Jiang, who also refers to herself in 
these lines (tr. note). 

185 Zuo, Xiang 9.3, 965-6. The English translation has been adapted from Durrant, Li, and 
Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 955. 
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BE). Everywhere we look, de forms the main topic. Thus, the Wenyan 
commentary says: 


BTURATT: Hmuducf 


The superior man's conduct shows in his accomplished de, which can be 
observed in his daily affairs.18” 


The accomplishments of the superior man consist in his de-conduct. The 
creators of the “Shi yi" +32 (Ten Wings) commentaries combined all these 
connotations of de in order to bring out and elaborate on the true essence of 
the Changes.188 


186 Jao cites these three lines with slight adaptations from the Wenyan commentary to the 
line statements of the hexagram Qian. See Zhouyi zhengyi, 1.17-20. 

187 Ibid, 1.25. 

188 The present translation does not include the last paragraph of the original where Jao pres- 
ents a short philosophy of time in ancient China, as it has no direct connection to the 
article’s main topic. 


Rationalism and the Idea of Divine Law (Selection) 


1 The Changing Positions of the Gods and of Man! 


The “Lü xing” =J] (Punishments of Lü) chapter in the “Zhoushu” jÆ (Book 
of Zhou) relates: 


[Hii 


Bo Mai > BAE ° 


En... CATES > PELE ii 


August Di [...] halted and exterminated the Miao people, so that they 
should not continue to future generations. Then he charged Chong and 
Li to sever the links between earth and Heaven, so that there be no more 
descending (of spirits to earth) and ascending (of men [i.e., men rising to 
divine powers]).? 


The text further states: 


EUREN GG Pas > BERETS > JERE ° 


Di-on-High would not hold them guiltless and sent down calamity on 
the Miao. The Miao people had no plea to allege in mitigation of their 
punishment, and so their posterity was cut off. 


1 This article, "Shendao sixiang yu lixing zhuyi" TE AAG BPH ME £ 3& (Rationalism and the 
idea of divine law), was intended as a sequel to the above translated "Tianshenguan yu daode 
sixiang" KIH EFE FE TE. Tt was published in the same year as the latter in the Bulletin of 
the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica 49.3 (1978): 489-513. This partial trans- 
lation is based on the latest reprint in wy 4: 362-99. The passages left out in this translation 
consist for the most part detailed philological analyses based on the interchangeability of 
homophonous or near-homophonous graphs that are almost impossible to render into intel- 
ligible English, as well as of long lists of partial citations from original sources that would 
have taken up an unreasonable amount of space if translated in their entirety. The specialist 
reader may refer to the original publication for these omitted passages. 

2 Shu 47.127-59. The English translation has been adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 592-93; 
and Karlgren, “The Book of Documents," 74. For the possible identity and location of the 
mytho-historical Miao people see Jao Tsung-i, “Mao min, Miao min kao." 

3 Shu47.373-90. Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 599; and Karlgren, “The Book 
of Documents,” 76. 
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Di-on-High afflicted his punishments on the Miao people, causing them 
to be without posterity. On the level of political measures, he commissioned 
Chong and Li to separate earth from Heaven, to prevent mutual encroach- 
ments between the two realms. According to Guan Shefu’s #4442 (fl. fifth 
century BC) reply to King Zhao #4 of Chu (fl. 523-489 BC) in the “Chu yu,” it 
was in Shao Hao's /P age of decline that the Nine Li (7,22) confounded the 


de-order and everyone acted like a shaman official. This led to the ranks of dei- 
ties and men, of above and below, becoming conflated. Originally the spirits 


belonged to the Heavenly realm and men to the earth below. [Zhuan Xu iir 


(Shao Hao's successor (tr. note])] therefore ordered Chong Œ, the Principal 
of the South, to administer the realm of Heaven so as to assemble the spirits 
[in their proper place], and he commissioned Li £& the Fire Principal, to over- 
see the realm of the earth, gathering men [where they belong]. Thus, he caused 
both spheres to be separate again.* The “Lu yu" records the following state- 


ment ascribed to Zhongni {fJE (i.e., Confucius): 


LLUTIZZ SR Ee DAAC Rae o SAE Ratt SEBEZ SPEARS 


The spiritual essences of the mountains and streams are sufficient to 
order All-under-Heaven with them. Their guardian may be called divine. 
Those who protect the altars of the spirits of the soil and grain are the 
dukes and princes.5 


The collected explanations (fEff£) to the "Lu shija” Stt% (Hereditary house 
of Lu) section in the Shiji cites Wang Su E zii (195-256 AD) as saying: 


SFLU) LZ TEE ETE ARE o 


As to those who guard the sacrifices to the mountains and streams being 
divine, this refers to the many princes.® 


Wei Zhao's annotations to this passage explain: 


XUI LZ Ry E> BZ nOD - 


4 Compare the original passage in Guoyu jijie, 18.512—16; as well as the English rendering of this 
passage in Birrell, Chinese Mythology, 94—5. 

5 Guoyujijie, 5.202. 

6 Shiji, 47.1913. 
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The ruler presiding over the mountains and streams is the master of the 
various deities, therefore he is called divine.” 


This means that, in antiguity, those among the princes who were in charge 
of conducting the sacrifices to the mountains and streams were called divine, 
although they were human. The people of Chu, a regional culture in which 
humans and deities still intermingled, placed great importance on the art of 
shamanism. Qu Yuan referring to his ruler as lingxiu #2(E (god / spirit), means 
nothing other than that Qu Yuan must have considered the latter to be an 


actual deity. For the fifth year of Patriarch Xi {= (655 BC) the Zuozhuan notes: 


AB: BB > HUMBER o | 


The Patriarch [of Guo] spoke: “My offerings and sacrifices are abundant 
and pure, the spirits [of the ancestors] cannot but rely on me.”? 


The assumption that as long as one’s sacrificial offerings are abundant the spir- 
its are able rely on men, still follows the old belief that spirits and humans can- 
not be entirely separated from each other. 

However, already in the “Gao Yao mo" we read: 


AHEBHELPCESHRHI ^ HARARE o EET E Po WRAAE” 


Heaven hears and sees through the hearing and seeing of our people; 
Heaven brightly rewards and displays its terrors through the bright 
rewarding and awing done by our people. There is communication 
between above and below. Alas! Be reverent, masters of territories!? 


What is above is called Heaven, what is below is called the people. The terms 
ming HH (bright) and wei © (frighten) refer to “rewards” (2$) and “punish- 
ments" (i]) respectively. This passage compares the roles of Heaven and 


men. Originally it was men's lot to "stand in awe of Heaven's majestic terror" 
(EX Ex); here, however, we read about Heaven's ability to reward and punish 
being dependent on men's conducting of rewards and punishments. The first 
part of the "Tai shi" also attaches great importance to the role of the people 
in this assemblage in claiming that “what the people desire, Heaven will be 


7 Guoyujijie, 5.202. 
8 Zuo, Xi 5.8, 309. 
9 Shu 4.299-322. 
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found to give effect to” (XZ FRAR > REZ), or by stating that “Heaven 
sees through the seeing of our people; Heaven hears through the hearing of 
our people" CK, EI TRES SU ^ KFS LEC)” This means nothing other than 
that Heaven's every move was ultimately contingent upon men. Heaven could 
not but abide to every request that men made. Men's rise to a position in which 
they were able to influence Heaven clearly marks a very important change 
in early Chinese intellectual history. But it is not until Eastern Zhou times 


that we find references to the people as masters of the gods. Under the sixth 
year of Patriarch Huan ft (706 BC), the Zuozhuan cites Ji Liang £% of Sui [jS 
as saying: 


E E / NZZ BECA t, ^ EAS o Prasad ^ EJ Effe ruo s E BA 
Eo AL: WEER C feno SREMA EA” PLAZA LIAR ^ Es 
AI EE nt o ...... 


= 


I have heard that when the small can match the large, it is because the 
small is in accord with the Way and the large is debauched. What is 
meant by being “in accord with the Way” is being devoted to the people 
and being honest with the spirits. When superiors think of benefiting the 
people, that is being devoted. When the invocators and scribes are cor- 
rect in what they say, that is being honest. Now, the people are starving 
while you, my lord, satisfy your desires. The invocators and scribes falsely 
praise you in offering sacrifices. I, your servant, do not know how this can 
be acceptable. [...] 


AXE MZEE ^ RELDAEECE AI BCEITU E OA T EENE | 
PACH) > ERI ZH ...... 


The people are the masters of the gods. Therefore, the sage-kings first 
achieved success with the people and only then expended effort on ser- 
vice to the gods. That is why, when presenting sacrificial animals, they 
announced, “Broad, large, sleek, and fat.” This means the strength of the 
people is widely preserved. [...] 


10 Shu 21.283-90. Translation follows Legge, The Shoo King, 288. Jao notes here that this pas- 
sage is also quoted both in the Zuo, Xiang 31 and in the "Zheng yu" &[ 38 [Discourses of 
Zheng] passage in the Guoyu. 

11 Shu 21.514-25. 
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Waua ^ KOA Sr MAZE: E 
BM HEZA ? 


In such circumstances, the people were at peace and the gods sent down 
blessings upon them. That is why, when they acted, they had success. But 
today, each person has his own intentions, and the ghosts and spirits lack 
a master. Although it is true that you yourself, my lord, enjoy abundance, 
what blessings could there be?!? 


According to this passage, one only achieves “accordance with the Way" when 
one is devoted to the people and honest with the spirits. One first needs to 
ensure that the people's livelihood is abundant, and that the polity's strength is 
ample, only then will there be well-fed and flawless sacrificial animals to offer 
to the spirits. Only when the people are not starving will the gods send down 
blessings. If the people are starving, a ruler's sacrifices will merely "satisfy his 
own desires" (#24) and the invocators and scribes will “falsely praise" (4&8) 
him for it. This in turn would amount to neglecting (575) the people and being 
hypocritical (4 {¥) towards the spirits. As to Ji Liang exclaiming: "The people 
are the masters of the gods" (EC > TZ +E tit), this presumably means that the 
people's condition being adequate constitutes the most important premise 
that must be met before a ruler may sacrifice to the gods. It does not mean that 
the people can act as actual masters over the spirits, let alone that they can 
replace the gods in their position. On the Han dynasty Xiyue Huashan bei V8 


te 


ELEKI (The Stele of Mount Hua Temple at the West Alp) we find the phrase: 


Iu 


DEXERUESSETECZ 3€ e 


To internalize the meaning of harmonizing the people and serving the 
spirits. 


To be able to sacrifice to the spirits, a ruler needs to harmonize the people first. 
People of the Han era also clearly understood the significance behind this idea. 
Under the thirtieth year of Patriarch Zhuang iit (663 BC) (sic!),!4 the Zuozhuan 
cites a scribe named Yin & as saying: 


12 Zuo, Huan 6.2, 11-12. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., 
Zuo Tradition, 97-9. 

13 “Xiyue Huashan miao bei" VG 3E SELL LSRRR, Quan Hou Han wen FIREX, 100.6, rpt. in 
Yan Kejun, ed., Quan shanggu sandai Qin Han Sanguo Liuchao wen, 1012. 

14 The passage cited below is in fact recorded under the thirty-second year of Patriarch 
Zhuang (661 BC). 
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PACF! ka HAR C o RT wo AEETI 
FEH KATT HIRE HEZE? 


Surely Guo will perish! I have heard that when a domain is about to pros- 
per, it heeds the people, but when it is about to perish, it heeds the spirits. 
Spirits are keen of ear and eye, upright, straightforward, and constant: 
they act according to the conduct of the supplicant. The domain of Guo 
in many cases has shown little enough virtue. What lands will it be able 
to obtain? 


This passage claims that the spirits act according to the conduct of men. In 


sustaining his polity, it is thus befitting for the ruler over men to cherish his 


people. If he loses his people, then the spirits are without sacrifices to feast 


on. The spirits are keen of ear and eye, upright and straightforward. Similarly, 
for the nineteenth year of Patriarch Xi f£ (640 BC), the Zuozhuan quotes Sima 
Ziyu AJE FA (i.e., Prince Mu Yi H9& of Song X [fl. seventh century BC)) 


as saying: 


fe Ne TAB ^ SERA > EAA? RERA ° 
Ko TC EU ALA wa, 


In ancient times, the six domestic animals were not substituted for one 
another in sacrifices. For a small affair, they did not sacrifice a big domes- 
tic animal. How much less would they dare to sacrifice a human being? 
Sacrifices are for the benefit of human beings. The people are the mas- 
ters (hosts) of the gods. Which of the gods will relish it if you sacrifice a 
human being?!® 


This passage denounces as inappropriate Patriarch of Song’s choice of using a 
person (Zengzi 557 [Master of Zeng]) as sacrificial victim. Here too, we find 
employed the phrase “The people are the masters of the gods" (E: > ff X: 
tz). It seems this notion was already very much in general use during Eastern 


Zhou times. Moreover, the claim that “sacrifices are for the benefit of human 
beings" (£&tE. EL 73 (ttt) and not for that of the spirits presents us with a very 


15 


16 


Zuo, Zhuang 23.3, 252-53. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, 
trans., Zuo Tradition, 223. 

Zuo, Xi 19.3, 381-82. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 343. Durrant, Li, and Schaberg translate zhu ¥ here as host, a rendering which 
seems to befit the context better than “master.” However, this reading does not match 
with Jao's interpretation of the passage in the following. 
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progressive idea, indicating that the position of man had already been raised 
to a higher level by then. 

Under the twenty-fourth year of Patriarch Yi (635 BC), the Zuozhuan has Fu 
Chen SR (fl. seventh century BC) saying: 


Kana ^ BRB MARE BAA BOOMS Ai BCE 
BUDS BERE] © .... BLE ZAP > BUS AIR TAGE ...... ° 


H 


The supreme achievement is to pacify the people by means of virtue 
(de), while the second greatest achievement is to draw one’s kin close 
and extend that sentiment to others. Formerly, the Zhou Duke grieved 
that the two younger brothers were not in accord with him. That is why 
he distributed power and granted domains to kinsmen and relatives as 
a hedge and a screen for Zhou. [...] The Shao Duke Mu worried that the 
virtue (de) of Zhou had degenerated. Therefore, he gathered together the 
house at Chengzhou. [...] 


| 
zum 
El 


E) Fale IEX ` eae > f Ata ° 


To reward merit, to draw close to kinsmen, to trust close advisers, and to 
honor the worthy, these are great acts of virtue.!” 


“Pacifying the people by means of de" (DEHER) describes a ruler's utmost 
obligation, followed by the similarly important virtue of establishing the ven- 
erable worthies by granting them domains. This is because "other than those of 
worth, there are none with whom to encourage meritorious deeds; other than 


those who are close of kin, there are none to assist in governance" (JER {REHU 


Th > JEBistEHÉED).8 This passage allows us to catch a glimpse of the govern- 


ing principles the Western Zhou kings employed to establish their realm. What 
Fu Chen calls "The supreme achievement is to pacify the people by means of 
de" CK EDI HE ES) was later retrieved by Shu Sunbao HAY (fl. sixth century 
BC) in discussing the “three merits that never perish” ( — 7): 


17  Zuo,Xi24.2, 420-24. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 381-83. 

18 Chen Shou RẸ, Sanguo zhi =B], coll. and punc. Chen Naiqian [8755 (Beijing: 
Zhonghua shuju, 1959), 20.592. 
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REETH > ERAT > ERAILE ° 


The highest of all is to establish virtue (de); next to that is to establish 
achievements; next to that is to establish words.!? 


The “Qu Li" #4# (Summary of the rules of propriety) chapter from the Liji also 
says: "The highest of all is to cherish virtue (de) (Ck E-£118).79 It is this sort 
of moral thought, centered on the notion of de that constitutes the teachings 
of the Zhou people. In the account of the fifth year of Patriarch Xi (655 BC) in 
the Zuozhuan, Gong Zhigi relates that “ghosts and spirits are not actual kin to 
the living, it is virtue (de) that they attach to" (Và THZE A EOS > TEE AE (HK). 
To corroborate his assertion he quotes the following two passages from the 


Songs (sic):22 


19 
20 


21 
22 


23 


24 


REJER > HEER ° 


Millet alone is not fragrant; it is manifest virtue (de) which makes it 
fragrant.?3 


EP EVI » TETESEV] - 


The people do not alter their customs, it is virtue (de) which binds [those 
of different] customs together.?^ 


Zuo, Xiang 24.1, 1088. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., 
Zuo Tradition, 1125. 

Liji zhengyi, 1.20. 

Zuo, Xi 5.8, 307-10. 

According to the Zuozhuan, Gong Zigi quotes these passages from the Zhoushu JE 
(Documents of Zhou), a work that has long since been lost. 

Zuo, Xi 5.8, 309. A verbatim version of this passage is found in the “Jun Chen" 4 chap- 
ter form the Guwen Shangshu TY X. jal (Old Text Book of Documents). See Shu 41.72—9. 
Zuo, Xi 5.8, 309. A slightly different version of this passage is found in the "Lu Ao" JRZ 
(Hounds of Lu) chapter from the Guwen Shangshu. See Shu 25.81-88. My interpretation 
of these two passages is based on Takezoe Koko's [17532635 (1842-1917) commentary: 
“Millet alone is not fragrant; it is manifest de which makes it fragrant.’ The same applies to 
the people as well. Although they do not alter their customs, if there is de, they will submit 
to it” (REJER > HEER ^ RIH ^. SEES Z2] ^ ARERR HL) (Zuozhuan 
hui jian 72182, annot. Du Yu FE TR and Takezoe Koko [Taipei: Tiangong shuju, 2005 
(1911) ], 354). 


(Ly 
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This means that under a ruler who is lacking de, the people will not be in 
accord with each other, and the spirits will not consume their offerings. Whom 
the spirits will stand by is he who displays de.?* The same reasoning can be 
found in an inscription cast on an old sword: 


re DAI ° 


SUM TS ^ TITERS > (HERAA ° 


"umi 


Carry it (i.e., the sword) as an ornamentation, it shall only be used to 
implement virtue (de). By implementing virtue (de), [the domain] will 
be brought to flourish; by abandoning de, it will collapse.26 


Whether one acts according to de will ultimately decide the fate of one's 
domain. At the beginning of the Zhou dynasty, this knowledge had already 
become a maxim. This sort of moral thought focused on the role of the people 
was obviously meant as a warning directed at the ruler over men. 

In the account of the third year of Patriarch Xuan ‘= (606 BC) in the 
Zuozhuan, King Zhuang #£ of Chu (r. 613-591 BC) enquires about [the size and 
weight of] the cauldrons,?? to which the Zhou official Wangsun Man ffi 
(fl. seventh century BC) replies: 


TETEA ERU - PE ZH GU, ^ 2875 87 > ABI HRY... 


Size and weight depend on virtue (de), not on the cauldrons. In the past, 
just when Xia possessed virtue (de), men from afar depicted various crea- 
tures, and the nine superintendents submitted metal, so that cauldrons 
were cast with images of various creatures. [...] 


TBE HEALER > BUE ° 28H So NNR FRG > BRIE NE 9 REST 
E » MATJ EZ RHA > EUN > Et 9 HIB SL ^ EAK > EE e 
RI > APAESIE o ...... 


Gq 


Thus, they were able to harmonize with those above and below them and 
to receive Heaven’s blessings. [The last Xia king, | Jie, possessed dimmed 


25 Although not marked as such, the last two sentences are almost verbatim quoted from the 
same passage in the Zuozhuan. Compare Zuo, Xi 5.8, 310. 

26 Yu Shinan, Beitang shuchao, 122.2 (504). The same passage is also found in the “Wu Wang 
jian zuo" chapter from the Da Dai Liji. My English translation follows the interpretation 
in Gao Ming HH, Da Dai Liji jin zhu jin yi KRIS at. ES (Taipei: Taiwan shangwu 
yinshuguan, 1975), 219-20. 

27 The nine cauldrons (jiu ding JLH) are legendary symbols of royal dynastic legitimacy. 
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virtue (de), and the cauldrons were moved to the house of Shang, there 
to remain for six hundred years. [The last] Shang king, Zhou, was vio- 
lent and tyrannical, and the cauldrons were moved to the house of Zhou. 
When virtue (de) is bright and resplendent, the cauldrons, though small, 
are heavy. When virtue (de) is distorted, dimmed, and confused, the caul- 
drons, though large, are light. Heaven blesses those of bright virtue (de), 
giving them the place for realizing and maintaining it.?? 


Even though it be very small, bright, and resplendent virtue cannot but 
attract Heaven’s attention. When it comes to the greatest atrocities, Heaven 
would naturally not consider them upright. Therefore, those of bright virtue 
cannot but earn Heaven's blessings. Heaven's eyes are bright, perceptive and 
just. It is said that “Heaven blesses those of bright virtue (de), giving them 
the place for realizing and maintaining it" (CKTEH3(S > BILE IE). Wangsun 
Man traces the notion of de all the way back to the Xia dynasty (fl. 2070- 


1600 BC), so we get an idea of the great age of this ideology. 


2 De f£ (Rewards) and xing J] (Punishments) 


During the Western Zhou period, the notion of de was venerated above all else. 
However, in the “Lii xing” chapter from the Documents, which dates from the 
time of King Mu # (r. 956—918 BC), we read: 


Eam ERB Xe ETE MARUN - 


H 


When (the prince of Lü) received his charge, the king had enjoyed the 
rule over the polity for a hundred years. Although he was high in his 
years, he gave great consideration to the appointment of punishments, in 
order to control (the populations of) the four quarters.?9 


The same text also states: 


f 


EPEN’ EVA tS CUOI 


ER 


28 Zuo, Huan 3.3, 669-72. The translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 601-3. 

29 Shu 47.3-19. Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 588; and Karlgren, “The Book 
of Documents,” 74. 
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Di-on-High surveyed the people, and there was no fragrance of virtue (de) 
arising from them, as the odor emitted by their punishments was rank.?? 


August Di had to obtain clarity by enguiring with the people below, pointing 
out that Di “awed the people by the majesty of his virtue (de), and rewarded 
them by its brightness" (akh > 45 }:H4).3! These two phrases are quite 
f EHH) separately 
address the same idea we found expressed in the “Gao Yao mo” in the passage: 


H 


important in this context. “To awe" (HEF) and “to enlighten” (/ 


"Heaven brightly rewards and displays its terrors” (KHH 


> Be). Ming refers to 


rewards and wei to punishments. The “Biao ji” 7:50 (The record on example) 


chapter in the Liji quotes two phrases from the “Fu xing” HJI] (Punishments of 
Fu),?? to which Zheng Xuan’s commentary remarks: 


BAR WAGES SREE; WAA UA RES X 


When (Di's) de is awe-inspiring (punishing), the people are all afraid of 
him, which means that they admit their crimes. When (Di's) de is bright 
(rewarding), the people all honor and obey him, which means that (Di) 
obtains the people's (hearts).33 


According to this interpretation, the notion of de could equally contain the 
facets of wei and of ming: One is the negative aspect of punishments; the other 
the positive aspect of rewards. The former surfaces in the banishment of the 


three Miao ( = 4), the latter in the appointment of the three sovereigns (= ri). 


Wei and ming are both combined within the semantic scope of de. In yet 
another passage from the "Lü xing" we read: 


| 


CE AAETH ZH > DIET BEE WHET > 
PEZE - 


707; > RH 


Thereupon (the three sovereigns)?^ exercised among the people the 
restraint of punishment in exact adaptation to each offence, so as to 


30 Shu 47113-26. Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 592; and Karlgren, "The 
Book of Documents," 74. 

31 Shu 47186-93. Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 593-95. 

32 Liji Zhengyi, 54.1736. 

33 Ibid. 

34 According to Sun Xingyan 14/4 fY (1753-1818), Shangshu jin-guwen zhushu H i TH SL 

Est, edited by Chen Kang [Siti and Sheng Dongling #¥% $4 (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju, 


MA 
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instruct them to carefully revere virtue (de). Devoted and grave was the 
sovereign above, diligent and industrious those below him. Shining forth 
to the cardinal regions, all were rendered diligent in cultivating their vir- 
tue (de).35 


Everyone is diligent in cultivating de, and the goal of devising punishments 
lies in instructing the people in how to revere de by incorporating the notion 
of punishments within the teachings of de (sic).?6 This means that virtuous 
punishments (£i) and virtuous rewards ({#/4]) must be equally applied. The 
“Lu xing” further states: 


RTH ^ ATER - 


FE 


I think with reverence of the subject of punishments, for the end of it is 
to promote virtue (de).3” 


In promoting virtue among the people, punishments constitute a decisive fac- 
tor. When applying punishments carefully, the people will receive [the influ- 
ence] of de; excessive punishments in turn cause the people to suffer. Being 
careful in applying punishments therefore forms part of the notion of revering 
de as well. 

In discussing the way of settling and pacifying the people, the “Gao Yao 
mo" suggests having man fulfil the role of Heaven in accomplishing the lat- 
ter's work, and not letting those officials who are supposed to govern the peo- 
ple neglect their responsibilities. Because Heaven's task was delegated to and 
executed by man, such institutions as Heaven's order (K4), Heaven's ranks 
CK fX), Heaven's mandate and Heaven's punishments (Ki) had to be devised 
in order to achieve "satisfaction in the affairs of government" (JE eg). 
These can be outlined as follows: 


Heaven arranges its statutes (KAA H) 
Heaven regulates the rites (KATI) 
Heaven appoints the virtuous (KmA 

Heaven punishes the criminals (KYA JE) 


1986 [1815]), 27.526 The Han edition of the text has yuan Æ (thereupon, then) instead of 
shi =E (official). 

35 Shu 47.234-63. 

36 This phrase is syntactically and grammatically problematic in the original. 

37 Shu 47.830-37. Translation follows Legge, The Shoo King, 609. 
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Thus were there the five ordinances (AH), the five rites (7115), the five 
garments (AAR) as well as five corporal punishments (AF). The garments 


refer to the Heavenly mandate (sic!), meaning those who are virtuous receive 
praise and rewards; the corporal punishments refer to Heaven's punishments, 
meaning that those who commit crimes should be punished accordingly. The 
Heavenly mandate is tantamount to what is implied by the phrase “the bright- 


ix 


ness of de shows in rewards" ( {#25 EHH), whereas Heaven’s punishments can 


be paraphrased as “the awesomeness of de is felt through punishments” (fg 


ix 


EE). As to the statutes ordained by Heaven and the Heavenly regulated rites, 


they follow from the natural standards of the Way of Heaven. This sort of order, 
so it seems, was believed to have originated from the will of Heaven. 

Although “statutes,” “rites,” “de,” and “corporal punishments’ (chastisements 
[JE]) present us with four distinct matters, it should be noted that corporal 
punishments and de do not yet constitute two directly opposed categories, 
since the former must be seen as a measure of last resort within the context 
of revering de. Somewhat later in time, the Analects of Confucius advocate 
guiding [people] through virtue (de) and keeping them in line through cor- 
poral punishments while at the same time conceding that the use of rites in 
order to achieve the latter goal should in any case be preferred over the appli- 
cation of corporal punishments.?? In the same regard the Analects also state 
that “he who exercises government by means of virtue (de) may be compared 
to the north polar star" (AECL > SUIER), 3 thus stressing the role of de 
in particular. 


The use of punishments and de was further differentiated in terms of near 
and far. For the twenty-fifth year of Patriarch Xi (635 BC), the Zuozhuan relates 
that when Jin $$ began to develop the region of Nanyang fba," the polity of 


38 The passage Jao is alluding to reads in its entirety: "Guide them by edicts, keep them in 
line with corporal punishments, and though the people will stay out of trouble, they will 
have no sense of shame. Guide them through virtue (de), keep them in line through rites, 
and they will develop a sense of shame while adjusting themselves (to moral principles)" 

GEL BUB > FEZ DAT REME 5 EDM FEDS > AWD ALAS) (Lunyu 

jishi, 3.68. The English translation has been adapted from D. C. Lau, trans., The Analects 
[Lun yü] [Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1979], 63). 

39 Lunyu jishi, 3.61. The English translation has been adapted from James Legge, trans, The 
Chinese Classics, Volume I: Confucian Analects, rev. 2nd edition (Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press, 1960 [1893]), 145. 

40 According to Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 390 n362, Nanyang mba 
is the designation for an area that extended from the northern bank of the Yellow River 
in the south to Taihang {fF in the north. This corresponds to the present-day Xinxiang 
FTE region of Henan. 
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Yangfan [5 did not submit to its rule. On this occasion, Cangge £ 5, a resi- 
dent of Yangfan, is depicted as saying: 


EARRA > MARUR HEPKE ° 


With virtue (de) one placates the central domains; with punishments one 
intimidates the four Yi peoples. Fitting it is that we dare not submit.*! 


This explains that when engaging with the rulers of the central domains, the 
king should apply de and only resort to corporal punishments when dealing 
with the Yi peoples on the fringes of his realm. As a region located near the 
royal domain, the people of Yangfan did not submit to Jin when the latter 
approached them through a military campaign, as warfare was considered a 
category of punishments. Shenshu shi FH also said that “virtue (de) and 
punishments” function as weapons in the context of warfare (sic).*? 

By the time of the Warring States period, warfare and corporal punishments 
had become the major tools for governing a dominion. Xunzi &j-f- (fl. 310— 


235 BC) always longed for how things had been in former times. In his "Yi bing 
pian" 3$ Ec fm (Debate on the principles of warfare) he analyzes three methods 
of annexing populations. Those are: 


AMIRA ^ 


AUTRE AA ° 


To employ virtue (de) in order to annex them; to use raw force to annex 
them; and to use riches to annex them.*2 


Yet only “he who annexes populations through virtue (de) is a true king" 
(DA Sia Aa) able to “make his authority stern and fierce without hav- 
ing to wield it, as well as to establish his punishments without having to use 
them" (fiat TTA). An army led by fellow-kindness and 


41 Zuo, Xi 25.2, 434. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 391. 

42 See Zuo, Cheng 16.5, 880. In the original passage, de and punishments are not actually 
referred to as “weapons” (U2), but as “instruments of battle" (8X7 ES) on par with 
circumspection (FF), obligations (3&), ritual propriety (78), and trust (fzi). 

43 Xunzi jijie, 10.341. Translation follows John Knoblock, trans., Xunzi: A Translation and 
Study of the Complete Works, Volume II: Books 7-16 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1990), 233. 

44 X Xunzijijie, 10.342. 

45 Ibid, 10.336. 
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righteousness ((-3&7 1%) causes those near and far to come and offer their 
submission without having to bloody its swords:*$ 


PERRIS aa - 


When de flourishes at the center, it extends outwards until it reaches the 
limits in each of the four cardinal directions.^? 


The differentiation between de and raw force (77) marks that between a true 


king and an overlord (ba 88). Mengzi m f also says: 


DASCTCCERE ^ DBOMERCER - 


He who puts fellow-kindness into effect through de is a true king, whereas 
he who employs force in feigning fellow-kindness is but an overlord.*® 


Xun Qing's #7 Jil (i.e., Xunzi's) disciple Han Fei JE (fl. 280—233 BC) holds that 
the method by which an enlightened ruler controls his ministers consists of 
two handles ( —f9j): Punishments (xing FJ) and rewards (de {#2).49 De and xing 
are explicitly juxtaposed in opposition to each other, hence the taxonomy of 
the “two handles.” Moreover, Han Fei discusses the evolution of the human 
ages in terms of three stages divided into “high antiquity” (Et), “the middle 


ages” (Ft), and the “present” (+). The notion of de is associated with high 
antiquity in this division. For instance in the “Wu du" 7; X€ (Five vermin) chap- 
ter from the Hanfeizi ##4E-—- we read: 


46 Jao paraphrases here from the text of the Xunzi. 

47  Xunzijijie, 10.331. 

48 Jao paraphrases here from the Mengzi. The original has: “He who employs force in feign- 
ing fellow-kindness is an overlord. In order to become an overlord, he must first gain con- 
trol over a large domain. He who puts fellow-kindness into effect through de is a true king. 
His success in becoming a king does not depend on the size of his domain" (LAF [Et # 
88^ BMA KE ^ DAT > EAR RFA) [Mengzi zhengyi, 7.239]. 

49 The Hanfeizi uses the pair xing-de as a synonym for shang-fa Æ iij (reward and punish- 
ment). In this context the meaning of de should be rendered as “rewards” or "favor" as 
is suggested in the text of the Hanfeizi itself: "The two handles are xing and de. What is 
meant by xing and de? To inflict mutilation and death on men is called xing; to bestow 
honor and rewards is called de" (CKE > Jf] ^ th » (RSH? Bo RRS 

J|» BEE S8 (8) [Hanfeizi jijie 63 E-T- 8E, annot. Wang Xianqian £ 4tik, punc. and 

coll. Zhong Zhe $871 (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2018), 2.42]. The English translation has 

been adapted from Burton Watson, trans., The Basic Writings of Han Fei Tzu, (New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1964), 30. 


Ken 
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EESE” PRAISE o BOBCAT ° 


Men of high antiquity strove for moral virtue (daode); men of the middle 
ages sought out wise schemes; men of the present age vie to be known for 
strength and spirit.5° 


The “Ba shuo” /V 35 (Eight sayings) chapter states: 


HADISE > 


EZKE” ERES 


Ancient men were urgent about virtue (de); men of the middle ages sought 
after wisdom; men of the present age vie to be known for strength.*! 


Although the notion of de belongs to high antiquity, Han Fei merely regarded 
it as an outdated concept. Yet even though Qin conquered All-under-Heaven 
by means of military and punitive campaigns, it did not entirely forget about 
de. This may be gained from the fact that Qin re-named the Yellow River Deshui 
f&7K (Virtuous water). Qin presumably did so by adopting the saying of Zou 
Yan HEET (fl. 305-240 BC). In the “Fengshan shu” from the Shiji we read: 


im 


Pig BA MP Zee Ane RAHM ABZ 
WU SRA Z ° 


From the time of Kings Wei and Xuan of Qi, the disciples of Master Zou 
were very active in propounding their master’s theory of the five agents 
(wu de 74% [lit. five virtues]) succeeding each other in unending cycles.5? 
When the ruler of Qin took on the title of thearch, the men of Qi accord- 
ingly explained to him this theory, and hence it was that the First Thearch 
[of Qin] adopted it.?? 


This is very clear evidence for our assumption. Moreover, the “Qin Shihuang ji” 
ZR% BE (Basic Annals of the First Thearch of Qin) in the Shiji state: 


5o Hanfeizi jijie, 19.487. Translation adapted from Watson, The Basic Writings of Han Fei 
Tzu, 100. 

51  dHanfeizijijie, 18.465. 

52 In the context of Warring States correlative thought, de comes to denote the powers, 
potencies, or, more generally, the attributes associated with the natural elements of wood, 
fire, earth, metal, and water. Cf. Chan, trans., A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 249-50. 

53 Shiji, 281368. 
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15 SHEA AZ DUX Its > CEPT 

| See DEA > SEEEEHTOHSH o (RAR TEER EY EAB SR 
Fea TATE AT > TMBINR > ARAH RENE o EAN 
KE IS o 


x 


eet >t Np 


The First Thearch believed in the five agents succeeding each other in 
unending cycles, assuming that the Zhou dynasty had ruled by the power 
of the agent fire and that Qin had to replace the agent of Zhou by con- 
forming to what the latter could not overcome. To mark then the begin- 
ning of the water-agent era, he changed the beginning of the year, with 
the New Year court ceremony always to begin on the first day of the tenth 
month, and all official regalia, oxtail banners and signal pennants hon- 
ored the color black. Among numbers, six was regarded as the standard, 
so that tallies and official caps were all six inches, the width of carriages 
was six feet, six feet were taken to make up one pace, and carriages were 
drawn by six horses. [The First Thearch] renamed the Yellow River into 
Deshui (Virtuous Water) in order to indicate the beginning of the water- 
agent era.5+ 


Later, the notion of punishments and rewards was combined with the idea of yin 
and yang. The section titled “Guan” £i (Investigation), from the Huangdi #77 
(Yellow Thearch) silk manuscript unearthed in Mawangdui, features numerous 
passages that discuss xing and de, such as “When yin is at its fullest de [begins to] 
spread" (E&[2fr1&), or “when yang is abiding punishments [start to] reshape” 


54 


55 


(EZ TI). The respective argument reads as follows: 


ABER SR (AR) Wa - 38080308 KIAM EEEH 
BE HEEL MERO SAE RER) TE- SUE EH 
He - ESS > FAAS MIRY  MACORE - 


Do not coercively restrict people but set them in order by applying pun- 
ishments and rewards according to their natural rhythm. Spring and 
Summer are the seasons of accretion (de); autumn and winter are the sea- 
sons of recision (xing).59 Give priority to rewards over punishments so as 


Shiji, 6.237—38. Translation adapted from Burton Watson, trans., Records of the Grand 
Historian: Qin Dynasty (Hong Kong: The Chinese University of Hong Kong, 1993), 43-4; 
and The Grand Scribe’s Records, 6, 136. 

John S. Major has pointed out that it does not make any sense to translate the conceptual 
pair xing and de as “punishments” and “rewards” in contexts where they are employed as 
cosmological terms, where they function as virtual synonyms of yin and yang. In these 
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to nourish life. When the clans and tribes have already taken shape, strug- 
gles come into being through contention. The situation cannot become 
stable without rectification. The best method of rectification lies in the 
use of punishments and rewards. So brilliantly evident are punishments 
and rewards as are the sun and moon set in turn to illuminate according 
to the brilliance proper to each, and to wax [and wane] without error.56 


In matching the notion of punishments and rewards with the four seasons, in 


having de correspond with spring and summer, and punishments with autumn 


and winter respectively, this passage echoes precisely the "Si shi" PUFF (Four 


seasons) chapter from the Guanzi, which states: 


TEARS ^ RIE o ARAE > TUS © 


Accretion (de) begins in the spring and grows during the summer. 
Recision (xing) begins in the autumn and flows into the winter.5? 


The “Si shi" chapter, moreover, adds the notion of “harmony” (7) to the con- 


ceptual pair of xing and de to match them with the three different lights of the 


sun, the moon and the stars respectively. Whereas punishments and de stand 


in opposition to each other, the harmony of the stars can be understood as 
“conjoining” (£): 


56 


57 


BG AS BEA GA BAH AAS: ENEE 


J y 
BANNER ^ HARRER » ...... EEE) ^ IES o 


ifi 


The sun controls yang, the moon controls yin and the stars control har- 
mony. Yang embodies accretion (de), yin embodies recision (xing), and 


cases, he suggests translating xing as “recision” and de as “accretion.” See Major, “The 
Meaning of Hsing-te,” in Chinese Ideas about Nature and Society, edited by Charles Le 
Blanc and Susan Balder (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1987), 281-91. I have 
adopted Major’s translation in those instances where xing and de unambiguously refer to 
cosmological principles in the present article. 

Qiu Xigui et al., eds, Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 4152. Translation 
adapted from Leo S. Chang and Feng Yu, trans. The Four Political Treatises of the Yellow 
Emperor: Original Mawangdui Texts with Complete English Translations and an Introduc- 
tion (Honolulu: University of Hawai'i Press, 1998), 146-47, based on the interpretations 
in Chen Guying PRE, Huangdi si jing jin zhu jin yi - Mawangdui Hanmu chutu boshu 


parry UK See - ESSE ta E (Taipei: Taiwan Shangwu yinshuguan, 


LE 


1995), 276-80. 
Guanzi jiaozhu, 14.947. 
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harmony governs the affairs (of the polity). [...] Therefore, when the sun 
was eclipsed, the sage kings devoted themselves to bestowing rewards 
and benefits (de). When the moon was eclipsed. They devoted them- 
selves to punishments. [...] De produces government policies; and gov- 
ernment policies produce the affairs (of the polity).58 


The argument from this passage can be tabularized as below: 


TABLE 16 The argument from the "Si shi" PUFF chapter in the Guanzi EF- 


Yin jÈ yang a harmony (#0) 
Moon sun stars 
Punishments de > policies > affairs of the polity 


The “Tianguan shu” in the Shiji says: 


BRIE ADAH BARAT - 


If the [light of the] sun changes, rewards should be cultivated; if the [light 
of the] moon changes, the use of punishments should be examined; if the 
[light of the] stars changes, harmony should be strengthened.°9 


The “Yiwen zhi” in the Hanshu mentions a work called Xingde FE (Punish- 
ments and de), consisting of seven scrolls, listed under the rubric of “Specialists 
of the Five Agents" (Ef TZ). The “Tianwen xun” ASI (Treatise on celestial 
patterns) chapter from the Huainanzi explains that yin and yang, xing (reci- 
sion) and de (accretion), have seven habitations. According to the School of 
the Five Agents, each year and each month is subdivided into phases of reci- 
sion and phases of accretion: 


ERHET ^ fEUCESERIDRIGE SIT > FETE TEAS ^ Palate ^ RU 


Mai 


When accretion is in the room, recision is in the field. When accretion is 
in the hall, recision is in the road. When accretion is in the court, recision 


58 Ibid, 14.945, 947. 
59 Shiji, 27.1351. 
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is in the lane. When yin and yang are of equal power (xiang de), then reci- 
sion and accretion are together in the gate.90 


We further find a passage titled “Xing-de fang" PÄ (Revelations on xing 
and de) in the Shangshu wei as well as the fragmentary “Xing-de” manuscript 
excavated from Tomb no. 3 in Mawangdui, Changsha. Thus, this theory was 
obviously widespread at the beginning of the Han period. 

The xing-de theory has also been used by the masters of the military school 
(X). In the “Tianguan” K'Ẹ (Heavenly offices) chapter of the Weiliaozi 
FIT (Master Wei Liao) we read: 


om! 


SEA: ui ^ MARES o 


M 


King Hui of Liang asked [Wei Liao zi]: "Can one use the xing-de [method] 

of the Yellow Thearch in order to emerge victorious from many wars?"6! 
The Hanshu's "Tianwen zhi” quotes from the Wuxing zhuan 1; f& (Tradition 
of the five stars and planets [of the Yellow Thearch]):9? 


IE HDI ° 


The sun coincides with de; the moon coincides with punishments. 


People during the Han viewed growth and decline in terms of xing and de. The 
"Tianwen xun" chapter from the Huainanzi states: 


60  Huainanzi jijie EFi 1-88, annot. He Ning fn] € (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2018), 3.212. 
The English translation has been adapted from Major et al., trans., The Huainanzi, 124. 

61 The passage that Jao cites here differs from the original source text and remains ambigu- 
ous without Master Wei Liao's reply. The transmitted version of the entire passage reads: 
"King Hui of Liang asked Wei Liao zi: '[I have heard that] the xing-de [method] of the 
Yellow Thearch enables one to emerge victorious from many wars, is that true?' Master 
Wei Liao replied: 'Punishments (ring) are used to attack [one's enemies], and benefits 
(de) are used to protect [one's polity]. This has nothing to do with the offices of Heaven, 
the seasons and days, or the opposition of yin and yang. What the Yellow Thearch was 
bua t to are merely the human affairs [of punishment and ane ” (REEE 


RT User ne > DA WA P? i RIR al HARZ > E 
DASFZ o | JERSE ERE HERBSIRIE e vuU ^ AGEIICAS | ) (Liu Zhongping 
ZIE, Weiliaozi jinzhu jinyi HAS e [Taipei: Taiwan shangwu yinshuguan, 
1977]; 13). 


62 The text of the Hanshu gives the title of this work as Xingzhuan 212 (Tradition of the 
Stars and Planets). See Hanshu, 26.1291. 
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CHAPTER 3 


i 


EHJSEIETPRE > ERoRUER ^ ABA > dx 


h 4; 
Hu 
Pe ° 


D 
m 


When the sun is at the winter solstice, the Dipper [points] north, exactly 
on the [north-south] marking-cord line. The yin breath is at its maxi- 
mum, and the yang breath begins to grow. Thus, it is said that the winter 
solstice produces accretion (de). 


FRR ATHE ui BRA” KHERA ° 


When the sun is at the summer solstice, the Dipper [points] south, 
exactly on the [north-south] marking-cord line. The yang breath is at its 
maximum, and the yin breath begins to grow. Thus, it is said that the sum- 
mer solstice produces recision (xíing).53 


Because yang begins to sprout with the winter solstice, the latter is associated 
with the beginning of growth. As yin begins to grow with the summer solstice, 
it is associated with the beginning of the period of decline. The “Benming” 


Afi 


(Basic destiny) chapter in the Da Dai Liji states: 


PUE: SRE Ase > PAIL AGRE « IAEE > JIT ASPET ° 


The east-west dimensions of the earth are called weft, the north-south 
dimensions are called warp. Mountains are the cumulative [result of] 
accretion, streams are the cumulative [result of] recision.* 


This passage in turn explains the taking shape of mountains and streams in 
terms of recision (xing) and accretion (de). These are all new theories that have 
gradually developed from the conception of xing-de as defined by the Yin-yang 
school at later points in time. 


63 


64 


123. Jao only cites the’ two phrases ' 438 Sif , and | EE, inthe original. For 
the sake of comprehension, I have decided to cite them in their immediate context. 

Da Dai Liji jin zhu jin yi, 80.477. The English translation has been partly adapted from the 
translation of a near synonymous passage in the Huainanzi in Major et al., trans., The 
Huainanzi, 159. I have again slightly expanded Jao's original quote. 
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3 Five Elements Thought and the Cosmological Meaning 
of de-Propriety (1878) 


The theory of the five elements (74%) circulated in its plainest form during the 
Spring and Autumn period. The Zuozhuan's account for the twenty-seventh 
year of Patriarch Xiang 3€ (545 BC) relates how Zi Han 17€ (dates unknown) 
stresses the importance of weapons, the use of which necessitates employ- 


ing each of the five elements and making manifest the virtue of culture. His 


speech goes: 


REF ^ RAG ^ BERET WERE? AZRIA > FART 
BLITZ RE, = BEADS» LADUE - 


Heaven gives rise to the five elements, and the people use all of them. 
Discarding even one of them will not do. Who can remove weapons? 
Weapons have been in use for a long time: such is the means for using 
authority to forestall transgressions and for making manifest the virtue 
of culture. The sages rise by them, and those who foment disorder fall 
by them.5? 


Using weapons to quell disorder and to strike terror precisely proclaims the 
virtue of culture (3072) that consists in “establishing heaven and admin- 
istering the earth" (2{K4#h). This is what is meant by the phrase “Awing 
through the majesty of virtue" (Sakit) in the “Lü xing” chapter. As to 
the five elements, Du Yu’s annotations define them as “metal” (42), “wood” 
(7X), “water” (7K), “fire” (K) and “earth” (+). These five raw materials form the 


basis of the livelihood of the people. Thus, the Guoyu states: 


HZ RT PAUE ° 


3 
xy 


It is because of the five agents of the earth that there is reproduction.5$ 


The five elements together with food are referred to as the “six treasuries” 
(75), which in turn belong to the “nine endeavors’ (JLI). In the Zuozhuan's 
account of the seventh year of Patriarch Wen X. (619 BC), Xi Que Abit [of Jin 


65 Zuo, Xiang 27.6, 136. The English translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 1203-5. 
66 Guoyu jijie, 4.161. 
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] (d. 597 BC) discusses the import of “de-propriety” (7272) with Xuanzi of 
Zhao i£" (d. 601 BC): 


JERE > fa Do GR 7? fagi ^ MER? TAEWM MEHE ^ fü 
TMB? Ka Za ? ue 


If you are neither majestic nor concerned, how do you display your vir- 
tue? And without virtue, how can you preside over a covenant? You are 
the chief minister and thereby preside over the princes. But if you do not 
strive for virtue, what good will it do? [...] 


FLA ZS Kt BLK TUO SB BILD ° 7K KS 
ORO ` E BONG : IER RU BE BUSS 


v 


The virtues of the nine endeavors can all be sung about, and we call these 
‘the nine songs.’ The six treasuries and the three official affairs are called 
the nine endeavors. Water, fire, metal, wood, earth, and grain are the six 
treasuries. Correcting virtue, using things advantageously, and enriching 
livelihood are the three official affairs. 


RMT ^ oa CET. (sic) WETE > PH ° FETZ > 
Siu WA o HERZ ? 


To practice them in accordance with one’s proper duty is called “de- 
propriety” (sic).97 Without ritual, one will not perform music, and that is 
the path to disaffection. If with virtue like yours there is nothing that can 
be sung of, then who will be drawn to come here?® 


67 Jao’s reading of the de f£ and li 18 as "de-propriety" is somewhat unusual. Most com- 
mentators of the Zuozhuan follow Du Yu in reading de and li as two distinct concepts. 
So do Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, who translate the phrase as: "To practice them in accor- 
dance with one's proper duty is called virtue and ritual propriety’ (HM 1-7. ^ BE 
1% ~ #8) (Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 507). The editors of the Shisan 
jing zhushu zhengli ben -- — 287+ MEIE% (Collated Edition of the Annotated Version 
of the Thirteen Classics) note that several extant editions of the Chunqiu Zuozhuan text, 
such as the min [i], jian Ez, mao +E, and zuantu 3X[&] versions have de {5 (to obtain) 
instead of de f. See Chunqiu Zuozhuan zhengyi, 600, n2. Hence Legge translates accord- 
ingly: "The accomplishment of them with righteousness shows the possession of propri- 
ety" (S&Ifif TZ. » 3E Z (815). See James Legge, trans., The Chinese Classics, vol. V: The 
Ch'un Tsew, with the Tso Chuen (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1960 [1872]), 250. 

68 Zuo, Wen 7.8, 563-564. Translation adapted from Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 507. 
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This passage originally also cites the Xiashu 25 (Documents of Xia). The 


extant version of the "Da Yu mo" chapter from the Guwen Shangshu has: 


TRE SEO KEER. K+ Xo SO Rt Xo MEE > IER UR] 
Jo JAE - fiU © TLEAHERK ua - 


Virtue (de) is seen in the goodness of government, and [good] govern- 
ment lies in the nourishing of the people. There are water, fire, metal, 
wood, earth, and grain, — these must be duly regulated; there are cor- 
recting virtue (zheng de), using things advantageously, and enriching 
livelihood, — these must be harmoniously attended to. When the nine 
endeavors [thus indicated] have been orderly accomplished, let the order 
of these nine [endeavors] be celebrated by songs.9? 


The “nine orders" (7,8) are nothing else than the “nine endeavors” (JLI), 
which are discussed here in conjunction with the six treasuries and the three 
official affairs. The six treasuries refer to six sorts of matter, while the three offi- 
cial affairs are congruent with the three talents (= 7’). The [paragraph explain- 
ing the duties of the] Da Siyue A=] #% (Musician in Chief) in the Zhouli. The 
latter also mentions a “Song of the Nine Virtues” (7,187 3&)."? Zheng Sinong 
explains these nine virtues in terms of the six treasuries and the three official 
affairs from the Zuozhuan." Jia Gongyan's Zhouli yishu HJF% states: 


Efe ^ Ate + RAG > 018 > EE CAE ° 


E 


Correcting virtue refers to the virtue of men; using things advantageously 
refers to the virtue of the soil; enriching livelihood refers to the virtue of 
heaven.?? 


According to the Yi zhuan, "the great virtue of heaven and earth is giving and 
maintaining life" (KIEZ A{#A44).” Providing abundant means of sustenta- 
tion (J&&^E) may be called the virtue of heaven ((#). All of them in conjunction 
are referred to as “de-propriety” (7272) as is shown in the table below: 


69 
70 
71 


72 
73 


Shu 3184-215, Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 55-6. 

Zhouli zhengyi, 43.1757. 

The original has ci zhuan JI f& (this commentary) instead of Zuozhuan 7r 48, which must 
clearly be an erratum. 

Zhouli zhengyi, 43.1778. 

Zhouyi Zhengyi, 8.349. Translation adapted from the English translation has been adapted 
from Legge, The Yi King, 381. 
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TABLE17 The concept of “de-propriety” (278) 


virtue of Heaven —— sustaining livelihood 
Three official affairs 4 virtue of men correct virtue 
- Virtue of the soil using things 
de-propriety advantageously 


six treasuries: Water, fire, metal, wood, earth, grains 


The "Yu gong" chapter from the Book of Documents, as well, has: "The six trea- 
suries were fully attended to" (7\/ff¥FL{E).” The six treasuries of course refer to 
the six official duties concerned with water, fire, metal, wood, soil, and grains. 
It must have been that in antiquity specialized offices were assigned within the 
government to oversee these matters. Food crops constituted the basis of the 
sustenance of the people; thus, grains have been made an additional category 
on top of the five elements. The name "six treasuries" appears simultaneously 
in the "Yu gong,” the "Da Yu mo,” and in the Zuozhuan. Hence the account in 
the "Song of the Nine Endeavors” (71,1) 8X) (sic!) should be trustworthy. The 
five elements and the six treasuries are vital for the livelihood of the people. 
As the basis of sustenance, nothing is more important than these. Since the 
ancients valued production, they have combined the affairs of enriching live- 
lihood, using things advantageously and correcting virtue, and turned them 
into the three goals of de-propriety. As to each of the six treasuries having a 
special official in charge, this may be corroborated from the words of Cai Mo 
#2 transmitted in the account of the twenty-ninth year of Patriarch Zhao RA 
(512 BC) in the Zuozhuan: 


XU VUHEBBIEBHOG SB: AR HERZ * E 
RR: BHR: RUSSE AREZ WERK: BENS S UH 


LIZE’ EALE ° 


Every kind of thing has its official, who is charged with perfecting the 
methods for it and keeping these in mind day and night. If one day the 
official fails in his duties, then death comes to him, for a failure in carry- 
ing out his official duties means that he does not receive his salary. When 
the official remains in his duties, then the kind of thing to which his office 
is devoted will make itself manifest. If he abandons his duties, then that 


74 Shu 61050-53. Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 141. 
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thing will hide away, becoming obstructed and unproductive. Thus, there 
were the officials of the five agents, known as the Five Officials.”? 


This may serve to prove that originally there had been officials in charge of 
each of the five elements, including the procurement of the five big types of 
substances, increasing production, and ensuring the sustenance of the people 
with clothes, food, and daily necessities. The name “five agents" (wu xing fT) 
first appears in the “Gan shi" HE (Harangue at Gan) from the Xiashu, where 
You Hu Shi JEK (The Prince of Hu) is accused of the crime of "violating 
and despising the five agents, and of having idly abandoned the three correct 
standards" (EAS fT ^ £33 — 1E).79 Perhaps this was meant to criticize the 
prince's misuse of resources and his failure to carry out his tasks in compli- 
ance with the seasons. Later in the tradition, the "Hong fan" advocates "paying 
reverent attention to the five agents" (5 FH 71.77) (sic!) in an exclusive discus- 
sion on the use of the resources associated with the five agents.”” These state- 
ments belong to the five agents and the five elements of the six treasuries and 
thus to the relatively earlier, primitive theories of the five agents, which were 


essentially materialistic in nature. However, as far as it concerns the issues of 
correcting virtue, using things advantageously, and enriching people's liveli- 
hood, those belong to the context of “de-propriety.” This marks the first stage 
of the relationship between the five agents and de during the Spring and 
Autumn period. 

During the Spring and Autumn period, when de-propriety (1275) had 
already become an established term, the meaning of propriety (1$) gained a 
new level of cosmological significance, equaling the early Zhou concept of wen 
X. (diligence / self-exertion) in importance. There are many important sayings 
in the Zuozhuan relating to that matter: 


EER > RZ ° 


To comply with Heaven through ritual propriety is the correct Way of 
Heaven.”? 


Ty 


fa? ER Zac: Ab eet RDDBRDUER ° 


75 Zuo, Zhao 29.4, 1502. Translation adapted from Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 1699. 

76 Shu 7.25-32. Translation adapted from Legge, The Shoo King, 153. 

77 The original passage from the “Hong fan" reads: “paying reverent attention to the five 
affairs" (xH ASB). See Shu 24.99-102. 

78 Zuo, Wen15.u, 614. Translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 551. 
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Ritual propriety is the marking line of superior and inferior, the warp and 
woof of Heaven and earth, and the basis for the people's livelihood.”? 


Yea RZE > tet: RTH: REZE MRAZ ° 


Ritual propriety is the warp thread of Heaven, the proper duty of earth, 
and the best conduct of the people. It is the warp thread of Heaven and 
earth, and it is this that people make their model.°° 


EZE MA 


HAR > HRIH ©.. FEAT ARE o 


[er 


The usefulness of ritual propriety to governing a domain is old, as old 
as Heaven and earth. [...] This is what the former kings received from 
Heaven and earth for the managing of the people.?! 


This aligning of ritual propriety with the cosmos may in some way be regarded 
as a "reprint" of wen. 


The “Li yun” 127& (The conveyance of rites) chapter from the Liji states that 
in order to become established, ritual propriety needs to first have its origin in 
Heaven and subsequently take its pattern from the earth as well as from the 
five sacrifices and the four seasons.?? The concept of ritual propriety and duti- 
fulness (#238) [in the “Li yun” chapter] denotes not only “the major prompt- 
ings of men” ( A Kri), but also the “great standards by which one serves the 
spirits” (S5202 Alm). The passage constitutes an advanced theory of ritual 
propriety in that it lays out the interrelations between ritual propriety, Heaven, 


earth and the spirits very thoroughly. In his “Shi li" ##¢& (Explaining Ritual 


Propriety) Wang Jing'an (Guowei) FAPZ (EJ%) (1877-1927) points out that 
the ancient form of the graph 1$ was 5$. From its original association with a 


sort of sacrificial item, the graph came to further denote the action of sacrific- 
ing to spirits and humans and hence also took on the meaning of ritual pro- 
priety.83 To infer the uses of ritual from its implements is a reliable approach 
and we may trust Wang's conclusions. As to the various issues surrounding the 


79 Zuo, Zhao 25.3, 1459. Translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 


1639. 

80 Zuo, Zhao 25.3, 1457. Translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 
1637. 

81 Zuo, Zhao 26.1, 1480. Translation follows Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo Tradition, 
1671. 

82 Jao refers the reader further to Zheng Xuan's annotations to this passage. Liji zhengyi, 21.773. 

83 Wang Guowei E Ei% » Wang | Guowei shouding Guantang jilin FREF EGE EM, 


punc. and coll. Huang Aimei #2 ¥$ (Hangzhou: Zhejiang jiaoyu chubanshe, 2014), 6.156. 
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meaning of the concept of li, these are very intricate and shall not be discussed 
here in greater detail. 


In the "Zheng yu” É[5& (Discourses of Zheng) Scribe Bo 52/4 says: 


FEED TB AIOK RE ^ DARE >... ELEAL” RT EU 


JELE 


[m 


The Former Kings mixed earth with metal, wood, water, and fire to create 
the myriad phenomena. [...] They set up the nine standards in order to 
establish pure de, and they introduced ten different ranks so as to instruct 
numerous officials.84 


There are two main points in this passage worth noting: 


1) 


84 
85 


86 


It claims that earth marks the dominant element [among the five agents), 
as it mingles with all the myriad phenomena. At the time of the Spring 
and Autumn period, Scribe Mo & says: “Heaven has its three heavenly 
bodies, earth has its five agents" (RAZR > HUE 71). Zhan Qin fe 


(fl. 720-621 BC) in turn says: 


RRZ= Je > RATI 
LLUTESE > PAER HE 


uR 


t > RIMA 


TIT 


(tt, + Rez AT > PIDMER 


As to the three heavenly bodies, they cause admiration in the people; 
as to the five agents, they enable reproduction; as to the renowned 
mountains, streams, and marshes of the nine provinces, they provide 
material resources for use.?5 


They all associate the five agents with the earth because the five agents 
are dominated by (the element) earth; metal, wood, water and fire are all 
produced and nurtured by the earth. 


It claims that the nine standards amount to pure de. Given that the “Hong 
fan" mentions five standards (F 20), referring to the year (or the planet 
Jupiter), the moon, the sun, the stars, and planets, the zodiacal spaces and 
the calendric calculations respectively, it follows that the nine standards 


Guoyu jijie, 16.470—71. 


Zuo, Zhao 32.4, 1519. Translation adapted from Durrant, Li, and Schaberg, trans., Zuo 
Tradition, 1723. 
Guoyu jijie, 4.161. 
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as well must have been official standards for dividing time [in a given 
period]. Maybe they formed part of teaching the seasons to the people 
as related in the “Yao dian.” A close relationship should exist between the 
nine and the five standards. 

The establishment of the nine standards (including the categories of 
the five standards), serving as official norms to determine the right time, 
helped to ensure that the affairs of the people did not miss out on the 
right season, so as to maximize the development of production. This is 
what is referred to as “pure de,” the meaning of which corresponds with 
the term “de-propriety” from the Zuozhuan. 


The primitive theories of the five agents and the five elements laid out above 
have all developed from the analysis of the forms and characteristics of 
actual objects with the goal of serving the three official affairs. This sort of de- 
propriety was centered on the livelihood of the people and had nothing to do 
with the idea of cultivating one’s personal moral behavior. 


4 Heaven's Laws and the Laws of de 


On the reverse side of the Laozi manuscript A from Mawangdui we find a few 
hand copied passages from texts that are no longer extant. Apart from the pas- 
sages [which the editors of the manuscript find] titled “Yi Yin" f# and “Jiu 
zhu” JL (Nine rulers) towards the end of the appendix,®’ there are also para- 


graphs discussing the actions of de (15717) as well as quotations from Shizi 
TEF (Master Shi) (i.e. Shi Shuo f448) among others. The discussions on de 


found therein are quite innovative and can be excerpted as follows: 


HH ME) OT ZS HB) AGES ; 
ESSE. 


M v 


eB CIB 


There are five kinds of virtuous action, [when all five are in] harmony, it 
is called de. When [only] four kinds of action are in harmony, it is called 
good. Good is the way of men. De is the way of Heaven.®9 


87 Jao refers the reader here to Ling Xiang 73, "Shilun Mawangdui Hanmu boshu Yi Yin 

Jiuzhu" zx Hs ERE CPP - JLE) , Wenwu (1974) n. 

88 The transcription of this passage has been updated according to Qiu Xigui et al., eds, 
Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 4: 58; obvious editorial errors in the original 
have been amended. 

89 Compare the annotated translation in Mark Csikszentmihalyi, Material Virtue: Ethics and 


the Body in Early China (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 312-13. 
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According to Yang Liang's annotations of the passage “Some men follow the 
model of the ancient kings in a fragmentary way [...]. They have initiated a 
theory for which they claim great antiquity, calling it the five agents / actions.” 
(HACE... o RES ae ^ IIT)? ascribed to Zisi and Mencius, wu 
xing HAT refers here to the five constants (#1) which are fellow-kindness 
(42), dutifulness (3&), ritual propriety (15), wisdom (#7) and trustworthiness 


({#).% Further down in the text, the four actions (/U/7) are referred to as 
fellow-kindness, dutifulness, ritual propriety and wisdom. The manuscript 
then continues with the words: 


BET BB AMISH AMA AFAR: AMA E 
Butts SARTRE HEEN ER Ste ECE) E 
Witty © BE > At o T R) e AEE NEE 
TERZ ° 


o 


When a gentleman performs good acts, there is something with which 
he begins and something with which he finishes. When a gentleman per- 
forms virtuous acts, there is something with which he begins but noth- 
ing with which he finishes. To open (a performance) with the sound of 
bells and to conclude it with jade chimes, this is what describes (a person 
of) virtue. The sound of bells is good; the tone of jade chimes is sage. 
Goodness is the way of men; virtue is the way of Heaven. It takes a (a 
person of) virtue to be able (to open with) bells and (to conclude with) 
jade chimes.?? 


The phrase “to open with the sound of bells and to conclude with jade chimes” 


» Em 


(<2 711 EHR) also appears in the “Wan Zhang” $ chapter from the Mengzi. 


I suspect that both the goodness and the virtue discussed in this passage 
should have an end and a beginning, just like what the Mengzi refers to as “[to 
open with bells] is to begin in an orderly fashion; [to conclude with jade tubes] 
is to end in an orderly fashion" (Ħt É > WIRE : RC Uu sx 
{REE t17).9* This passage might therefore present us with a lost text in which 


Xunzi discusses Zisis and Mencius's sayings on the idea of wu xing "RÍT. 


go Xunzi jijie, 3.110. Translation adapted from John Knoblock, trans., Xunzi: A Translation 
and Study of the Complete Works, Volume I: Books 1-6 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1988), 224. The quote has been slightly expanded. 

91  Xunzijijie, 3.110. 

92 See Qiu Xigui et al., eds, Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 4: 58. 

93 Translation partly adapted from Csikszentmihalyi, Material Virtue. 

94  Mengzizhengyi, 20.723. Translation adapted from Lau, trans., Mencius, 219. 
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Goodness is regarded here as the way of men, whereas virtue is taken to be the 
way of Heaven. In juxtaposing virtue and goodness, the text perceives them in 
terms of the relation between Heaven and men. Further below the text addi- 
tionally says: 


Sas > RAHA) s — PIMA > Bt o SE A UU CAO 33 5 AMT 


[Being able] to perceive the way of the gentleman is being keen-eared. 
[Being able] to perceive and to comprehend [the way of the gentleman] 
is sagely. The sage knows the way of Heaven. Knowing and acting on it is 
dutifulness.96 


Being able to perceive the way of the gentleman and to implement it, this is 
sagely. This sort of reasoning evidently belongs to the realm of Ruist thought. 
Perhaps Zou Yan’s idea of the “five agents succeeding each other" ( A184645) 


is in some way related to these theories. The view that de denotes the way of 
Heaven especially deserves our attention. 
Zou Yan refers to the five agents (7117) in terms of five virtues (7115) so 


as to use them to explain human affairs. In particular, the theory behind the 

principle that sovereigns should rise to power conforming to their destiny 

constituted a new philosophy of history, including the following three main 
principles: 

1 What determines the fate of each generation of sovereigns is the inborn 
quality or virtue ({#) of the corresponding agent. 

2) Based on the mutual generation and the mutual overcoming of the five 
agents, the idea of the five virtues succeeding each other is taken to have 
initiated the theory of the cyclical succession of sovereigns. 

3) The year-cycle has been expanded to describe the cycle of a historical 
period and has thereby been developed into the theory of a macro-cycle. 

The origins of the theory of the five agents overcoming each other are quite 

remote. Scribe Mo’s sayings about fire overcoming metal and of water over- 

coming fire, transmitted in the Zuozhuan (Zhao. 30; Ai. 9), had already been 
adopted by the Mohists (2232), the Militarists (5:22), and the School of Names 

(443g). There is the discussion on the five combinations (#14) in the Mozi's 


MOS 


‘Jing shuo” ëR (Explanations on canons) as well as that of the five dragons 


CREE) in the “Gui yi" #738 (Esteem for propriety) chapter from the same work. 


95 See Qiu Xigui et al., eds, Changsha Mawangdui Hanmu jianbo jicheng, 4: 59. 
96 X Translation adapted from Csikszentmihalyi, Material Virtue, 319. 
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The “Xu shi" {iz (Weak points and strong) chapter from the Sunzi bingfa fT- 
OÈ (Sunzi's art of warfare) explains that none of the five agents can con- 
stantly prevail (1f T58& PB)?” and the "Tongbianlun" 3835; (Universalities 
and changes) chapter from the Gongsun Longzi “\f#HE-F (Master Gongsun 
Long) corroborates the view that wood harms metal (JR)? At that time, 


the theorists of the five agents were divided between those who advocated the 


constant prevalence of one of the agents over the rest and those who argued 
that none of the agents prevails constantly.?? That Zou Yan adhered to the for- 
mer position in explaining the course of history was not aimed at exalting the 
theory by making it match with reality. Rather, he established the connection 


by looking at the big picture. The “Mengzi Xun Qing liezhuan" m T JRA [88 
(Biography of Mencius and Kun Qing) in the Shiji states: 


ai 


BTR BUS RS US TEKE PAREZA  MRRRA TY 
FRIIS RTP wa WA ERR eos 


Zou Yan saw that those who possessed domains had become even more 
dissolute and were unable to exalt virtue, while those who possessed 
great refinement had put their virtue in order and extended it to the 
black-haired common folk. He therefore carefully observed the growth 
and decay of yin and yang and wrote of the strange and uncanny in essays 
like “Zhong shi" 444 (Ends and Beginnings) and “Da sheng” (The Great 
Sage) in over ten thousand graphs. [... | 


FAS [REHAR > ASHES ARAR NE ZR usu 


97 Shiyi jia zhu Sunzi jijiao F— RETR EFX, ed. Liu Chunsheng £F. (Guangzhou: 
Guangdong renmin chubanshe, 2019), B.233. Jao notes here in brackets that the chapter 
from the Sun Bin bingfa TAE EZ; (Sun Bin's Art of Warfare) manuscript that has been 
excavated in Lin Yi K&T in Shandong province speaks about the "relative merits of the 
five kinds of earth” (7:38 7 5), where it says: "Azure-colored earth prevails over yellow- 
brown, yellow-brown prevails over black, black prevails over red, red prevails over white, 
and white prevails over azure” (jo gs > mE ^ Har” THEA > AS). The 
English translation of the Sun Bin passage follows D. C. Lau and Roger T. Ames, trans., Sun 
Pin: The Art of Warfare (New York: Ballantine Books, 1963), 159-60. 

98 Gongsun Longzi xuanjie 7T&H& FA, annot. Wang Guan -EXE (Beijing: Zhonghua 
shuju, 2018), 4.82. 

99 Jao refers the reader here to Luan Diaofu $% Ej (1889-1972), "Liang Rengong wuxing 
shuo zhi shangque" ZEfEZ Fi fTan. IME, in Gu Jiegang RASHI et al, eds, Gushi bian 


i SE WY, 7 vols. (Hong Kong: Taiping shuju, 1963 [1926-1941]), 5: 378-88. 
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He described from the splitting of heaven and earth the ways the five 
virtues (or agents) revolve, how during each era there was a government 
appropriate to [each revolution], and how human response to the heav- 
enly omens should also be appropriate to [each revolution]. [...] 


H 


EI EAE o AZER iki ^ AEE TrZ E * 


His methods were all like this. But in summing up his intent, he was sure 
to turn to fellow-kindness, propriety, frugality, and the six relationships of 
lord and vassal, superior and inferior10° 


Zou Yan still took Ruist ethics as the basis for his thought, but he advocated 
exalted virtue (44%). The “Feng-shan shu” claims that he “won fame among the 
many lords for his theories of yin and yang and the rotation of dominant posi- 
tions” (DAISEZ FÆRT) The idea of the “rotation of dominant posi- 
tions” ( 


+74) tallies with the topic of the “Li yun” chapter in the Liji as Ru Chun 


438 points out in his annotations on the term: “The sequence and the rotation 
of the five agents determined the [nature of the] dresses [to be worn] through 
their respective aspects" (FLÉCTTHAXGSRISE > PAHAR) This should be 
what is meant by "The five colors, the six embroidered patterns and the twelve 
robes, come each one, in their revolutions among themselves, to give the char- 
acter of the dress that is worn" (AE > Æ - +H- RE A At). Fu Fg. 
means dress color (fz). Starting from the Qin and Han periods, everyone 
discussed "altering the commencement of the year and month and the chang- 
ing of the color of the dresses" (IEY ` ARE), seemingly building on Zou 
Yan's rotation of dominant positions. As for "Zhong shi" (Ends and beginnings) 
and “Da sheng” (The great sage), the great sage evidently refers to the thearch- 
king. The “Shifa jie” 227:f££ (The order of posthumous names explained) chap- 
ter in the Yi Zhoushu states: “[He, whose] de resembles [that of] heaven and 
earth acts as / becomes thearch" (SRR tth Z5 ).!04 The question of how one 
can match the requirements of becoming a thearch seems to have been the 
main topic of discussion among scholars of the late Warring States period. If 


ioo Shiji, 74.2344. Translation follows William H. Nienhauser, Jr, ed., The Grand Scribe's 
Records, Volume VII: Memoirs of Pre-Han China, trans., Tsai-fa Cheng et al. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1994), 180-81, with some minor adaptions. 

101 Shiji, 28.1639. 

102 Ibid, 28.1639. 

103 Liji zhengyi, 22.805. The original has yi 4X instead of fu HR. 

104 Huang Huaixin, Zhang Maorong et al., Yi Zhoushu huijiao jizhu, 6.628. The original reads 
"[He, whose] de resembles [that of] heaven and earth is called thearch" (#22 Kit A TE). 
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we look at the Da Dai Liji, there are numerous chapters, such as “Wu Di de” 
Hpt (Virtue of the five thearchs), “Shengde” #4 (Abundant virtue) and 
“Yu dai de” 2314 (The glory of the power of Yu), where this matter appears. 


The "Shengde" chapter discusses the flourishing virtue of sage kings, stating: 


BARS > WAE o WE > (EE > PROMI CBRE HE ^ MER 
DARA o 


DH 


The [ceremonies] of the Bright Hall (mingtang A=) take their model 
from [the laws of] Heaven. The institutions of ritual propriety take their 
model from [the standards of] virtue. The way to control the people’s 
desires and emotions lies in being attentive to the laws of Heaven and in 
establishing the standards of virtue.105 


In analyzing the concepts of the laws of Heaven (725) and the standards of 


virtue (137) it becomes clear that both these ideas oppose the legalists' posi- 
tion of controlling the defects of the people through the application of crimi- 
nal laws. 


ARSE UMRA BUTLATÉRG—IINZERNMTE: 
ARE” EI  JOBRGSGLTE DER LED > Fe S 
Ro Ra > PREMERE ° 


The one whose virtue the people consider to be excellent, they will 
praise. Thus, the people of the present age praise the Five Thearchs and 
the Three Sovereigns as if they were still alive, for their regulations were 
genuinely virtuous and their virtue was sincere. The one whose virtue 
the people long for, they will praise in their hearts and pray to him from 
dawn to dusk. This will become known to August Heaven and Di-on-High 
will be greatly satisfied, causing his era to last long and his years to be 
abundant.!06 


The standards of virtue that the "Sheng de" chapter describes have been mod- 
elled on the standards of Heaven. Zou Yan advocated exalted virtue which 
had to be first completed within oneself before it was applied to the people. 
This could not have been much at odds with the argumentation of the “Sheng 
de" chapter. The Yellow Thearch and Zhuan Xu, and the various sovereigns 


105 Da Dai Liji jin zhu jin yi, 281. 
106 Ibid, 284. 
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described in the “Wu Di de” chapter from the Da Dai Liji had all been rulers 
who understood to conjoin in themselves the virtue of Heaven and earth. The 
passage relating the story of the Yellow Thearch states: 


TATA? RAE HEAR RAIA ^ MIR RS 
RZE —ÉERUAEISTIBGE Au > WERE > DL 
EREZZE MAA SEE Za > FEL HE o 


[The Yellow Thearch] controlled the five energies, cultivated the five 
kinds of grain, soothed the multitudinous peoples, and surveyed the four 
cardinal regions. He trained black bears, grizzly bears, foxes, panthers, 
lynxes, and tigers to fight with him against the Flame Thearch in the 
wastes of Banquan. After fighting three battles, he was able to fulfil his 
intent. The Yellow Thearch put on embroidered robes, a great belt, and 
embroidered garments; he rode in a dragon-chariot with cloud-sails so 
as to comply with the celestial and terrestrial movements, the dark and 
bright prognostications, the disputations on life and death. 


EHHE 


x 

= 
EH 
D: 
TH 
> 
LH 


RR?’ SE 
B. ' SAK Ki: EMRE ^ SEES RAH 
FE > rfi] EK JEZ FE > iu FE o 


He sowed and planted the hundred crops, grasses, and trees according 
to their respective seasons, thereby transforming the birds, beasts, and 
insects. He also prepared a record of the movements of the sun, moon, 
and stars; the flow of the tides; and the properties of clay, stones, met- 
als, and gems. He devoted much careful attention to these things, and 
his observations were applied to ascertaining how fire, water, wood, and 
other elements could be used economically. When he was alive, the peo- 
ple profited from his deeds for a hundred years. After he had passed away, 
the people stood in awe of his spirit for another hundred years. After 
he had perished, the people used his teachings for yet another hundred 
years. Hence [the era of the Yellow Thearch] is said to have lasted for 
three hundred years.!07 


His major contribution to the people was that the latter profited from him, that 
they revered his spirit and used his teachings. This constitutes the standard for 


107 Ibid. 236. 
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the virtue of a thearch. Only by fulfilling theses virtues does aruler gualifyasa 
major sage. The Wenyan commentary to the Changes says: 


AREA” HAAA 


The virtue [of the sage] is in harmony with [that of] Heaven and earth; 
his brightness is in harmony with [that of] the sun and moon.!09? 


The “Yao dian" states: 


FERRE > FET EF ° 


His bright [influence] was felt through the four cardinal regions and 
reached to [Heaven] above and [earth] beneath.!°9 


The Shangshu wei explains the phrase ji gu §74 (to examine into antiquity) in 
terms of tong tian E] X, which Yu Zhengxie fi 1E"& (1775-1840) understands 
as "to take one's model from Heaven" (7&:X:).!? Only thearchs with great saga- 
cious properties are qualified to become persons whose virtue matches that of 
Heaven and earth. 


5 Conclusion 


In the West, the notion of rationalism appeared quite late. Although there too 
it was defined by emancipation from divine providence, in ancient Greece it 
evolved around the idea of objective knowledge. In the Middle Ages the author- 
ity of the church controlled everything, and the position of men had to bend to 
the supernatural power of God. Men's own reason did not constitute a value in 
itself. Individual morality was completely controlled by the church, under the 
heteronomy of which there was no room for any kind of self-determination. 
The discovery of the individual came much later. The awareness of the self 
has paved the way for the autonomy of the "rational individual" to slowly take 
shape and thus for rationalism to enter the realm of philosophy. In China, the 


108 Zhouyi jijie zuanshu H TEE EX, annot. Li Daoping 2344, punc. and coll. Pan 
Yuting Æ PR KE (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 2004[1994]), 2.128. 

109 The original has ge f& instead of yi 1. See Shu, 1.22-29. 

110 YuZhengxie fi IE, Guisi leigao S$ EXER, 1.5, rpt. in Qingdai xueshu biji congkan ÄR 
© lt SE sp RTI] (Beijing: Xueyuan chubanshe, 2016), 39: 133. 
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Western Zhou elites promoted the principle of revering and making their vir- 
tue manifest. Above, they were matching the Heavenly Mandate; below, they 
were implementing pure virtue, so that Heaven and men were relying on each 
other. In the development from the de-propriety of the Spring and Autumn 
period to the standards of virtue in Warring States times, describing the change 
from the rule of propriety to the rule of laws and standards, de continued to 
provide the content for these models of socio-political cohesion. 

The sky deity guides men but does not control or restrict them. In China 
there is no notion of original sin, so men did not have to supplicate the deities 
for redemption. If they were able to comply with the rules of de-propriety in 
going about their affairs on their own initiative, this could already be called 
self-affirmation. 
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